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NEW    KNOWLEDGE    A    DISCOVERY    OF 
OLD    TRUTH. 

BY    THE   REV.   A.   F.    W.    INGRAM.1 

"  Brethren,  no  new  commandment  write  I  unto  you,  but  an  old  com 
mandment  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  Again,  a  new 
commandment  write  I  unto  you;  because  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and 
the  true  light  already  shineth."—  i  JOHN  ii.  7,  8  (R.V.) 

IT  is  scarcely  too  much  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  new 
knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  a  discovery  of  old  truth. 
We  talk  in  popular  language  of  the  discovery  of 
electricity,  but  the  electric  power  lurked  in  those  same 
substances  since  the  world  began.  We  talk  with  delight 
—  and  well  we  may  —  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made 
by  the  spectroscope  ;  but  after  all,  those  colours  were  in 
the  sunlight,  those  elements  in  the  starlight,  long  be 
fore.  We  discover  the  marvellous  power  of  steam,  but 
many  an  earthquake  and  man)'  a  volcano  might  have 
told  us  something  of  the  power  of  steam,  centuries  ago. 
"  No  new  law  I  write,"  the  steam-engine,  the  electric 
current,  the  light  seem  to  say,  as  they  pass  on  their  rapid 
flight,  but  "an  old  law  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning." 
And  yet,  as  we  watch  them  at  work,  it  is  a  new  one  ; 
it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that.  The  steam-engine 
is  changing  the  course  of  commerce  and  the  face  of 

1  Preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  Sunday,  February 
1  9th,  1893. 
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society  ;  the  electric  current  puts  a  girdle  round  the 
world  •  we  know  something  of  the  stars  and  the  sun 
now  we  never  knew  before.  It  is  a  new  law  we  have 
discovered ;  it  is  a  new  force  that  is  in  the  world,  a  new 
power  that  is  set  free.  Our  ignorance,  our  « darkness 
is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light  is  beginning  to  shine 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  when  we  turn  from  the  physical 
to  the  moral  world,  the  same  truth  holds  good  ?     Jesus 
Christ  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  ages,  and  looks  up  and 
down  time  !    He  stands  as  the  proclaimer  of  a  truth 
which  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  world,  but  still  He 
can  say,  "  No  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  but 
an  old  'commandment  which  ye  had  from  the  begin 
ning."     It  was  there,  lurking  deep  down  among  you  all  ; 
it  was  running  quietly  among  the  roots  of  your  philo 
sophy  ;    it  was   buried  at  the   bottom    of  your  hearts. 
And  yet  it  was  new  ;  who  can  deny  it  was  new  ?     There 
was  a  new  force   in  the  world  when   Christ  had  lived, 
and  died,  and  risen  ;  a  new  force  which  kept  throwing 
up  hospitals,  freeing  children  from  \htpatria  potestas, 
crushing  out  unnameable   vice,  modifying  and  at  last 
suppressing  the  calamity  of  slavery,  flinging  its  cloak 
round  the  little  ones  exposed  at  the   Lactarian  column, 
and   giving  a  day  of  rest  to  the  workers  of  the   world. 
It  was  new,  for  moral  darkness  was  passing  away,  and 
the  true  light  was  beginning  to  shine. 

But  our  paradox  carries  us  farther  than  this.  It  is 
not  only  true  that  new  knowledge  is  often  only  a  dis 
covery  of  old  truth,  but  surely  it  is  also  true  that  not 
infrequently  progress  in  the  world's  best  life  is  only 
made  by  the  re-discovery  of  old  knowledge.  What  are 
we  doing  in  sculpture,  except  trying  to  discover  how 
to  reach  the  perfect  outline  of  the  Greeks  ?  In  paint- 
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ing  we  still  study  the  old  masters  ;  and  old  inscriptions 
arc  showing  us  how  much  the  ancients  knew,  which  we 
thought  once  we  were  discovering  for  the  first  time. 

So,  also,  in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere,  what  have 
all  the  great  Christian  movements  been,  except  re- 
proclamations  of  forgotten  truths  ?  The  Wesleyan 
movement  was  but  the  re-proclamation  of  the  necessity 
of  conversion  ;  the  so-called  Oxford  movement  was  but 
the  calling  emphatic  attention  to  the  neglected  Sacra 
ments  ;  and  this,  at  least,  can  be  said  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  that  it  does  remind  us,  in  the  midst  of  our  culture 
and  education,  of  the  fact  of  perishing  souls. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  ?  First,  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  God's  final  word  for  the  world  no 
new  one  ;  we  should  expect  to  find  His  great  revelation 
something  which  focussed  into  a  new  force  the  scattered 
rays  of  old  truth  ;  and,  secondly,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  in  course  of  time,  from  human  frailty,  fragments 
even  of  this  great  revelation  should  be  forgotten,  and 
that  consequently,  welling  forward,  as  it  were,  from  its 
central  depths,  would  have  from  time  to  time  to  shine 
the  forgotten  truth. 

I.  Now  the  great  commandment,  ever  old  and  ever 
new,  is  the  law  of  love  ;  in  the  very  first  pages  of  the 
Bible  the  murderer  Cain  is  asked  the  apparently  simple 
but  far-reaching  question,  "Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?" 
and  the  stamp  of  a  murderer  is  for  ever  placed  upon 
his  answer,  "  I  know  not.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 

And  when  we  turn  to  this  epistle,  one  of  the  last 
writings  in  the  Bible,  it  rings  with  precisely  the  same 
message.  "  This  is  the  message,"  it  says,  "  that  ye  heard 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another  : 
not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  the  evil  one,  and  slew  his  brother." 
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So  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  law  ;  all  we  have  to 
ask  are  three  questions  :  (i)  Is  this  law  true  to  history  ? 
(2)  Is  it  true  to  human  nature  ?  (3)  Does  it  work  ? 

(i)  And  first,  "  Is  it  true  to  history  ?  "  Is  it  true  that 
Christianity  gathers  together  and  focuses  scattered  rays 
of  old  truth  ?  And  I  say  frankly  that  many  of  those  in 
whose  presence  I  speak  to-day  are  far  more  capable  of 
answering  that  question  than  I  am  myself;  the  deeper 
a  man's  knowledge  of  ancient  religions  and  ancient 
philosophy  and  ancient  history  is,  the  better  he  can 
answer  such  a  question  as  this. 

But  we  should  not  surely  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that, 
as  Stoicism  called  attention  to  respect  for  self,  the  best 
of  the  Epicureans  to  respect  for  man,  and  Platonism  to 
respect,  nay,  even  love  to  God,  so  Christianity,  carrying 
on  the  revelation  of  Judaism,  recognises  and  fuses  the 
threefold  element  into  a  Trinity  in  Unity  which  it  calls 
Love. 

In  dealing  with  sceptics  it  is  often  found  that  if  a 
saying  of  our  Lord  can  be  shown  to  distinctly  resemble 
the  saying  of  some  philosopher  centuries  ago  ;  if  the 
teaching  of  Plato,  or  of  Seneca,  or  of  Epictetus  can  be 
quoted  as  anticipations  or  echoes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  ;  if  sentences  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  can  be  shown  to  be  embedded  in  Jewish 
Liturgies,  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  a  damaging 
blow  has  been  dealt  to  His  uniqueness  and  originality. 

Why !  on  the  contrary,  we  glory  in  it ;  we  trace  in  it 
the  action  of  the  Incarnate  Word  before  He  is  Incarn 
ate  ;  we  see  Him  immanent  in  the  world  from  the  begin 
ning,  teaching,  controlling,  guiding.  It  is  the  very  thing 
we  are  looking  for  to  confirm  our  faith  ;  and  if  one  thing 
more  than  another  could  be  discovered  to  send  home 
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this  teaching  of  brotherhood  into  our  hearts,  it  is  to  find 
that  it  is  no  new  commandment  He  gave  us  when  He 
came  in  the  flesh,  but  an  old  one  He  had  given  us  from 
the  beginning. 

(2)  But  secondly,  "  Is  it  true  to  human  nature?"  "A 
planet  in  our  system,"  says  Bishop  Barry  in  his  lectures 
on  Christianity  and  Socialism,  "has  three  influences 
playing  upon  it ;  it  has  first  its  own  centrifugal  force, 
which  bears  it  on  its  way,  and  which,  if  left  unbalanced, 
would  carry  it  forward  in  a  straight  line ;  it  has  on  it, 
next,  the  great  central  influence  of  the  sun,  and  thirdly, 
it  has  on  it  the  influence  of  the  other  planets."  And  the 
writer  goes  on  to  remind  us  of  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  planet  Neptune  was  discovered  not  at  first  by  im 
mediate  observation,  but  by  the  effect  which  it  had, 
though  unseen,  on  the  orbit  of  another  planet. 

Now,  with  that  picture  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  Christianity  recognises  self.  To  quote  again 
from  the  same  lecture,  "  Christianity  recognises  and 
emphasizes  man's  true  personality,  his  individual  will, 
thought,  conscience,  spirit.  It  stamps  this  as  the 
'  image  of  God  '  in  man.  Not  afraid  of  the  shallow 
taunt  of  selfishness,  it  tells  man  plainly  that  his  own 
personality  is  a  treasure  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
that  he  simply  fulfils  a  law  of  his  being  in  educating  it 
to  perfection,  and  therefore  to  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  beyond  the  grave." 

In  other  words,  we  are  called  by  Christianity  to  self- 
sacrifice,  but  we  must  have  a  self  to  sacrifice.  A 
question  was  asked  the  other  day,  after  an  address  to 
some  Oxford  undergraduates,  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter — Was  it  wrong  to  educate  a  taste  for  art  ? 
was  it  wrong  to  go  to  Venice  in  the  vacation  ?  or  to 
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buy  a  beautiful  picture  for  one's  room  ?  The  sincerity  of 
the  question  and  the  questioner  was  beyond  dispute  ; 
there  was  no  seeking  for  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence. 
It  was  a  frank  and  open  inquiry ;  was  the  thing  wrong 
or  was  it  right  ? 

Putting  aside  all  obvious  cautions  about  extravagance 
or  over-indulgence  of  taste,  or  cases  where  on  account 
of  the  present  distress  it  becomes  right  to  waive  our 
rights,  as  a  broad  principle,  is  self-development  right  or 
wrong?  Is  it  a  duty  or  a  sin?  And  we  may  surely 
venture  most  emphatically  to  answer  that  it  is  a  duty  ; 
that,  balanced  duly  by  the  other  influences,  the  instinct 
of  self-development — the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
planet — must  have  its  place  ;  that  it  is  a  short-sighted 
policy,  even  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
human  race  to  crush  individuality  ;  that  mind  and 
powers  developed  will  have  more  to  give,  not  less  in  the 
days  to  come ;  and  that  in  our  intoxication  at  the 
opening  revelation  now  bursting  on  our  view,  of  which 
in  a  moment  we  shall  speak,  we  shall  be  untrue  to 
history  and  untrue  to  human  nature,  if  we  ignore  the 
last  revelation  we  have  received — worked  out,  too,  by 
human  sacrifice  and  human  effort — of  personal  and  in 
dividual  freedom,  for  which  martyrs  have  fought  and 
died. 

But  does  this  condradict  or  interfere  with  the  law  of 
love  ?  Not  for  a  moment,  if  we  remember  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve.  Developed  or  undeveloped, 
trained  or  untrained,  we  are  not  our  own,  we  are 
bought  with  a  price  ;  and  if  we  are,  then  all  we  have  is 
also  bought :  it  is  no  longer  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but 
the  commonplace  rule  of  a  Christian's  life,  "  as  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift — whether  money  or  brains 
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or  education  or  influence — even  so  minister  the  same 
one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God." 

(3)  But,  thirdly,  is  it  practicable  ?  Does  the  law  work  ? 
And  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  general  principles  to 
reporting  of  the  thing  in  action.  After  all,  as  has  been 
well  pointed  out  recently  by  one  whom  Oxford  as  well 
as  Cambridge  deeply  reveres — "  the  only  true  gospel  is 
the  gospel  of  life." 

Now,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  a  certain  num 
ber  of  the  sons  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  come  each  year  to  live  in  the  centre  of  East 
London.  They  do  it  simply  and  naturally  ;  they  make 
no  parade  of  virtue  in  doing  it  ;  they  do  it  without 
money  and  without  price ;  their  labour  is  a  labour  of 
love. 

What  is  the  effect?  Does  it  destroy  self  ?  By  God's 
blessing  it  helps  to  destroy  selfishness,  but  not  self;  it: 
develops  self;  it  transfigures  self.  We  might  argue 
theoretically  about  the  question,  and  still  remain  in 
doubt ;  there  is  no  argument,  no  doubt  whatever  in 
practice  ;  it  makes  men  of  them.  The  calls  upon  their 
judgment,  the  claims  upon  their  sympathy,  the  educa 
tion  of  their  powers  of  government,  insensibly  and 
slowly  make  character ;  they  lose  their  lives  only  to 
find  them. 

Has  it  any  effect  on  their  belief  in  God  ?  Has  the 
rectification  of  their  relation  to  other  planets  any  effect 
in  their  relation  to  the  central  sun  ?  We  know  the 
dreamy  haze  in  which  many  of  us  leave  the  University. 
"  Is  the  old  Gospel  true,  after  all  ?"  we  ask  ourselves,  "or 
have  we  lost  it  among  the  maze  of  modern  specula 
tions  ?"  What  effect  upon  this  haze  has  obedience  to 
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the  law  of  love?  And  here,  again,  we  may  speak  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  It  gives  a  man  back  his  faith  ;  it 
it  gives  a  man  back  his  belief  in  God  ;  the  darkness 
passes  away,  and  the  true  light  begins  to  shine  ;  and  he 
finds  by  practical  experience  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying, "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  " 
and  that  "if  a  man  wills  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 

And  if  it  ennobles  self,  and  clears  the  vision  of  God, 
what  has  it  to  say  to  man  ?  It  wins  man  ;  man  is 
unable  to  resist  it ;  it  draws  man  with  the  cords  of  man, 
with  hands  of  love  ;  it  makes  him  believe  in  a  brother 
hood  of  which  he  has  heard,  but  never  seen  before  ;  he 
stops  and  looks  and  listens ;  this  is  a  music  he  can 
understand.  Impractical !  useless  !  unworkable  !  This 
old  commandment,  ever  old,  ever  new,  if  only  we  have 
patience,  is  the  key  to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

"  Sing  notes  of  love  that  some  who  hear 
Far  off,  inert,  may  lend  an  ear, 
Rise  up,  and  wonder,  and  draw  near. 

Lead  life  of  love  that  others  who 
Behold  your  life,  may  kindle  too 
With  love,  and  cast  their  lot  with  you.'' 

II.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  thing  we  mi^ht 
expect  to  find.  We  saw  that  we  might  expect  to  find, 
from  time  to  time,  forgotten  depths  of  even  a  final 
revelation,  swelling  forward  into  the  light  of  day.  So 
weak  is  human  nature,  so  small  its  capacity  to  hold 
infinite  truth,  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  to  relearn 
piece-meal  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Just  as 
clouds  keep  gathering  round  the  sun,  and  then  being 
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dispersed,  so  the  darkness  of  prejudice  and  selfishness 
keeps  gathering  round  the  sun  of  revelation  ;  again  and 
again  that  darkness  has  to  be  dispersed,  and  the  true 
light  again  and  again  to  shine. 

Now  as  we  look  out  upon  the  world,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  something  has  begun  to  shine  which  was 
not  there  before.  Ask  people  who  have  been  abroad 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  then  come  back  to  Eng 
land,  and  who  have  revisited  Cambridge  or  Oxford  or 
their  old  schools,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
perfectly  astonished  at  what  they  see.  They  find  their 
old  school  has  got  a  Mission,  that  their  college  is  at 
work  somewhere  else,  and  the  man  they  are  looking  for 
at  the  University  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Toynbee 
Hall  or  Oxford  House. 

But  these  things,  they  will  tell  you,  are  but  symptoms 
of  an  inner  change  ;  they  find  the  whole  tone  different ; 
they  find  the  old  class  feeling  vanishing  ;  they  find  the 
heart  of  one  half  of  the  world  has  begun  to  go  out 
towards  the  other ;  they  find  the  best  of  the  head 
masters  and  the  tutors  as  much  interested  in  the  new 
work  as  the  boys  and  the  young  men,  and  that  teachers 
and  taught  are  being  bound  together  by  a  new  tie  in 
their  common  work.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  It 
fronts  us,  it  judges  us,  it  is  a  fact  ;  and  the  question  is 
this,  is  it  to  be  sneered  down  as  a  passing  whim  of 
boys  and  undergraduates,  or  is  it  part  of  the  life  of 
God? 

And  in  upholding  that  it  is  part  of  the  life  of  God, 
which  has  again  found  its  way  through  the  mists  of 
human  selfishness,  we  may  take  our  stand  on  three 
grounds,  (a)  First,  it  was  time  for  it  to  come  ;  we  had 
learnt  the  last  lesson,  we  understand  the  freedom  of  the 
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individual.  What  we  have  to  learn  now  is  how  to  use 
our  freedom,  and  we  learn  this,  not  by  looking  forward 
but  by  looking  back  ;  it,  too,  was  there  for  us  all  the  time 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  "  No  new  commandment"  stands 
written  in  the  sky  to-day,  "but  an  old  commandment 
which  we  had  from  the  beginning." 

(b)  Secondly,  it  is  too  strong  to  be  a  whim  ;  the  true 
diamond  and  the  diamond   of  paste  are  like  enough  to 
look  at,  but  you  can  cut  with  the  one,  and  not  the  other  ; 
this  diamond  cuts. 

(c)  And  thirdly,  the  colour  of  the  light  bears  witness 
to  its  source.    We  all  may  mistake  many  things  at  times 
and  many  colours,  but  when  we  see   it   in   action,  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  white  light  of  love.    The  free  offer  of 
young  hearts,  the  quiet,  unassuming,  natural  devotion  of 
young  lives,  is  one  of  those  good  and  perfect  gifts  which 
comes    from  the  Father  of   Lights,    with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  What 
is  to  be  our  attitude  as  Universities  towards  this 
brightening  light?  (i)  And  first,  surely,  at  any  rate, 
not  an  attitude  of  opposition  ;  the  most  cautious  of 
us  can  hardly  refuse  to  accede  to  the  counsel  of  the 
cautious  Gamaliel  :  "  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let 
them  alone  :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  nought  :  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it  ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
against  God." 

(2)  But  secondly — the  very  words  of  Gamaliel  show 
us  that  we  cannot  stop  there  ;  if  it  is  of  God,  and  we 
as  Christians  are  fellow-workers  with  God,  then  God 
expects  us,  He  must  expect  us  to  help  it  on.  If  this 
new  commandment  is  really  a  word  which  we  heard 
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from  the  beginning,  then  it  will  be  one  of  "  the  words  we 
have  heard,  which  we  are  told  will  judge  us  at  the  last 
day."  How  to  help  it  on  stands  between  a  man  and 
his  own  conscience,  but  help  it  on  in  some  way  we  must, 
"  for  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,"  and  "he  that 
gathereth  not  with  Me,  scattereth." 

And  notice,  such  a  conclusion  is  quite  independent 
of  varying  views  upon  the  social  problems.  Some  of  us 
may  hold  very  different  views  to  others  on  the  functions 
of  the  state,  on  the  rights  of  property,  on  the  population 
question;  but  what  is  the  hope  of  reconciliation?  In 
what  atmosphere  will  the  problems  clear  ?  Only  in  the 
atmosphere  of  unselfish  action. 

If  each,  according  to  the  line  which  his  judgment 
tells  him  is  the  best,  acts  out  the  law  of  love  ;  if  the 
individualist  does  not  make  his  individualistic  views  the 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  ;  if  the  socialist  refutes  by 
his  life  the  charge  that  he  is  generous  at  the  expense 
of  others,  not  only  will  the  accumulated  unselfishness 
of  all  be  a  tremendous  power  upon  the  inequality  and 
the  distress  which  we  all  deplore,  but  it  is  the  one  only 
way  in  which  we  can  get  light  to  do  more.  It  is  equally 
true  in  social  as  in  intellectual  questions,  that  only  he 
who  wills  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will  know  of  any 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God. 

And  so,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  let  this  brightening 
revelation  flood  and  flush  our  own  lives.  It  is  one 
thing  to  stand  in  a  dark  cave  and  admire  the  sunrise  ;  it 
is  another  to  stand  in  the  glory  of  it,  as  it  pours  down 
upon  the  snow  slope,  and  gather  in  great  heartfuls  of  its 
heat. 

There  are  few  lives  so  noble  as  the  lives  of  those  who 
in  a  place  like  this  are  working  away  at  the  foundations 
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of  knowledge  for  others  to  use.     Who  does  not  love  the 
dead  grammarian  whose  ode  Browning  writes  ?— 

"  Lo,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife 

Ground  he  at  grammar  ; 
Still,  thro'  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife 

While  he  could  stammer. 
He  settled  Hoti's  business— let  it  be — 

Properly  based  Oun, 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down." 

But  why  do  we  love  him  ?  Because  of  his  splendid 
faith.  His  was  not  self-centred  culture. 

"  Oh  !  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live 
When  he  had  learnt  it, 

When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give, 
Sooner  he  spurned  it." 

This  was  his  peculiar  grace  : 

"  That  before  living,  he'd  learn  how  to  live 
— No  end  to  learning, 

Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 
Use  for  our  earning." 

Out  then,  that  comes  to  be  the  lesson  ;  out  from  the 
dark  cave  of  selfish  isolation,  and  stand  in  the  invigorat 
ing  rays  of  light  of  love  ;  whether  students,  or  teachers, 
or  taught,  the  same  light  will  transfigure  us  all,  and  fuse 
us  into  a  brotherhood  of  workers  with  God  ;  the  dark 
ness  is  passing  away,  and  the  true  light  is  beginning  to 
shine.  May  it  be  the  prelude  of  a  new  era,  the  prophecy 
of  a  new  age,  alight  which  shall  never  cease  to  brighten 
till  for  ever  the  day  has  dawned,  and  for  ever  the 
shadows  flee  away. 
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THE     LIFE     EVERLASTING. 

BY   THE   REV.  F.  15.  MEYER,  B.A.1 

"  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  lie  that 
liath  the  Son  hath  life.  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." — 
i  JOHN  v.  ii,  12. 

WE  come  to-night  to  study  together  the  last  clause  of 
that  wonderful  Creed  which  has  for  so  long  occupied 
our  reverent  attention  :  "  I  believe  in  the  life  everlast 
ing."  And  the  first  question  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  is,  What  do  we  mean  when  twice  in  every  Lord's 
Day  we  say  together,  "  I  believe  in  the  life  everlasting"  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that  it  does  not  mean 
simply  duration.  The  mere  English  of  it  is,  of  course, 
that  everlasting  life  is  that  which  lasts  for  ever.  But 
though  that  is  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  it, 
and  we  ought  always  to  bring  our  common  sense  to 
bear  upon  these  religious  themes,  yet  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  words  than  the 
mere  duration  of  our  existence.  Because  every  man 
has  the  intuition  of  immortality,  and  it  is  the  common 
tenet  of  all  men  that  they  will  exist  after  death,  and 
probably,  therefore,  for  ever  ;  and  therefore  there  could 
be  nothing  worth  our  while,  as  Christians,  in  merely 
standing  up  together  every  Lord's  Day  and  saying  we 
"believe  in  life  everlasting."  Evidently,  I  say,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  the  mere  duration  of 
existence  in  this  phrase. 

And  equally  clear  is  it  that  it  does  not  mean  heaven, 
because  there  are  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament 

1  Preached  in  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Road,  London,  on 
Sunday  evening,  April  i6th,  1893.  Specially  reported. 
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which  teach  us  that  our  eternal  life  does  not  date  from 
the  moment  of  our  death,  but  it  dates  from  the  moment 
when  we  first  trust  in  Christ.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  phrase  that  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel:  "  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  of  God  hath— //«///— eternal  life,"  or  everlasting 
life.  Already  in  the  Christian's  heart  eternity  has  com 
menced,  and  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  con 
fessing  everlasting  life  we  simply  mean  the  heaven  of 
bliss  to  which  we  hope  to  come. 

If,  then,  these  words  do  not  mean  mere  immortality, 
and  if  they  do  not  mean  heaven,  what  do  they  mean  ? 
There  is  a  Greek  word — forgive  me  that  I  seem  pedantic 
— the  word  alatv,  which  has  been  carried  into  our  English 
tongue  as  "aeon,"  and  we  often  read  in  poetic  phrase  of 
"  the  aeons  of  eternity  "  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  great  thought 
when  first  the  mind  of  man  understands,  comprehends, 
the  procession  of  the  aeons,  the  ages.  I  suppose  there 
was  first  the  eternal  age,  then  the  age  of  creation,  and 
then  the  age  of  providence,  succeeded  by  the  age  of  re 
demption,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  age  of  the  millennium, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  age  of  judgment,  to  be  suc 
ceeded  again  by  the  age  of  the  eternal  kingdom,  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  other  ages  which  pass  the  mind  of  man 
to  compass  ;  and  these  ages  are  passing  over  the  uni 
verse  like  the  shadows  of  the  cumuli  clouds  passing  over 
the  hills. 

These  aeons,  evidently,  are  above  time.  Time  itself 
may  be  a  parenthesis  in  them,  or  time  may  be  itself  one 
of  them.  And  as  of  old  the  gladiators,  when  they  were 
about  to  enter  into  sanguinary  combat,  passed  before  the 
seat  of  Caesar,  and  as  they  did  so,  saluted  him  and  cried, 
"  Caesar,  dying  men  salute  thee  !  "  so  the  aeons,  as  they 
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pass  before  our  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God,  salute  Him  as 
their  King.  For  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
speaks  of  Him  as  "the  King  of  the  Ages." 

Now  this  word  "  aeon  "  is  translated  in  the  old  version 
by  two  words,  "everlasting"  and  "eternal."  I  think  the 
translators  did  a  great  wrong  when  they  used  two  English 
words  for  the  same  Greek  word,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
text  which  is  so  often  quoted,  "  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment  ;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  Now  King  James's  translators  ought  either  to 
have  used  the  word  "everlasting"  of  the  punishment  and 
the  life,  or  they  ought  to  have  used  the  word  "eternal"  of 
the  punishment  and  the  life.  For  the  same  Greek  word 
is  used  in  either  case.  But  in  our  Revised  Version  our 
translators  have  struck  out  the  word  "  everlasting,"  and 
they  have  substituted  for  it  the  word  "eternal."  So  that 
wherever  the  word  "  aeon  "  occurs  in  the  Greek,  the  word 
"  eternal  "  or  "  eternity  "  occurs  in  the  English. 

Now  why  is  it  that  the  Greek  will  bear  this  rendering 
"  eternal  "  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  English  revisers  of  the 
New  Testament  have  adopted  the  word  "  eternal  "  ? 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  two.  "  Everlasting  " 
is  rather  quantity;  "eternal  "  is  rather  quality.  And  it 
is  therefore  not  everlasting  life  simply  with  the  concep 
tion  of  duration,  but  it  is  eternal  life,  the  quality  of  the 
life  being  the  prominent  thought.  And  a  thoughtful 
student — and  I  thank  God  that  many  such  attend  this 
ministry — a  thoughtful  student  of  the  Word  of  God  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  throughout  the  Bible 
eternal  life  is  a  term  rather  given  to  character,  to  the 
apprehension  of  God,  to  the  reception  into  human  nature 
of  a  life  which  does  not  belong  to  time,  which  does  not 
pertain  to  man,  the  life  of  Him  who  is  above  time 
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and  above  man,  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God.  And  therefore  the  conclusion  of 
this  prolonged  argument  is  that  life  everlasting  does  not 
mean  mere  duration  ;  it  does  not  mean  merely  heaven,  an 
outward  state  of  bliss,  but  it  means  the  impartation  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  into  the  human  spirit,  of  a  life  which 
is  above  time,  which  is  above  man,  which  belongs  to 
God  Himself.  And  therefore,  coming  back  to  the  text, 
we  say,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  life  " — 
mark  the  emphatic  "  the," — "  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life."  I  am  afraid  I  tax  your 
thought,  but  you  will  forgive  me,  because  I  am  very  eager 
to  make  this  perfectly  plain. 

You    will    notice,  then,  that   there    are     these    four 
thoughts  : 

I.  Not  life. 
II.   Life  from  life. 

III.  Christ  the  life-giver  ;    and 

IV.  How  to  get  the  life  from  Christ  into  us. 
First,  Not  life.     What  does  the  Bible  mean  when  so 

often  it  speaks  of  men  and  women  who  appear  very 
much  alive  as  being  dead  ?  Now,  come  with  me  for  a 
moment  for  a  stroll,  say  upon  Stonehenge.  You  leave 
the  city  of  Salisbury  behind  you,  you  climb  up  amongst 
the  hills,  and  presently  on  the  downs,  and  after  some 
long  climbing  or  walking,  you  come  across  the  old  grey 
stones  or  boulders  reared  by  Druid  hands  in  solemn 
circles  for  the  worship  of  their  God.  How  silently  they 
stand,  how  lonesome !  Around  them  the  grass,  or  the 
bracken,  or  the  gorse !  And  now  and  again  a  rabbit 
will  come  out  to  play  when  all  is  quiet,  or  the  birds  will 
perch  upon  them  after  a  while.  You  bring  your  chil 
dren  there,  and  the  children,  not  able  to  enter  into  your 
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solemn  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  begin  to 
play  and  romp  around  these  old  stones  as  children  have 
done  through  the  years.  But  you  stand  there  meditat 
ing  on  the  passage  of  the  ages,  trying  to  conjure  up  the 
rites  with  which  the  unknown  God  was  worshipped  in 
those  far-away  days.  Now  the  rabbit  that  plays  there- 
has  a  life  which  the  gorse  and  the  bracken  know 
nothing  about.  They  have  life,  evidently.  There  is  a 
marvellous  difference  between  the  old  grey  boulder  and 
the  bracken  or  the  gorse.  These  have  life  of  which  the 
others  are  destitute.  But  then  the  plant  life  has  no  know 
ledge  of  the  animal  life  of  the  rabbit  that  plays  about 
the  warren.  And  the  rabbit,  though  it  certainly  lives, 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  life  of  your  child,  who  fills  the 
air  with  ringing  laughter  and  merriment,  or  gathers  a 
few  bluebells  to  take  home  with  it.  And  your  child,  as 
she  plays  there  and  gathers  her  flowers,  is  evidently 
alive,  very  much  alive  ;  but  she  knows  nothing  of  your 
life  of  intellect,  of  thought,  of  reverie,  of  musing,  of 
historical  reminiscences.  And  if  there  should  come 
hovering  over  that  scene  some  spirit  from  the  world 
beyond,  some  bright  angel,  that  angel  again  would 
possess  a  life  of  which  you  would  know  little  or  nothing. 
And  so  you  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  life  on 
the  lower  plane  in  which  you  live,  and  yet  to  be  desti 
tute  of  the  life  of  the  higher  plane,  and  perhaps  the 
Divine. 

J  Now,  so  is  it  in  the  great  world  of  men,  of  which  you, 
my  friends,  and  I  form  a  part.  There  are  men  all 
around  us  who  are  living  in  different  lives — the  life  of 
imagination  for  the  poet,  the  life  of  the  love  of  nature  for 
the  artist,  life  in  the  records  of  the  past  for  the  historian 
— each  man  passing  in  and  out  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

VOL.  XX.  2 
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There  is  the  world  or  life  of  the  actor,  the  world  or  life 
of  the  child  of  fashion,  the  world  or  life  of  the  states 
man;  and  in  this  wonderful  London  these  various  circles, 
or  planes,  or  kingdoms  of  existence  are  all  intercepting 
and  interlacing,  and  yet  those  who  belong  to  any  one 
of  them  know  very  little  of  the  life  of  the  rest. 

So  is  it  with  many  of  you  who  are  here  to-night,  who 
live  in  the  life  of  intellect,  or  the  life  of  emotion,  or  the 
life  of  political  activity,  or  the  life  of  social  economics, 
and  who  have  been  intense  in  all  these  various  spheres. 
You  have  not  yet  entered  into  that  other  kingdom 
where  the  real  life  alone  is  known.  That  kingdom  is 
as  far  beyond  you  as  the  life  of  the  rabbit  is  above  the 
plant,  or  the  child  above  the  rabbit,  or  the  man  above 
the  child.  You  may  have  a  life,  but  you  have  not  the 
life.  And  unless,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  un 
derstand  that  of  which  I  am  to  speak  now,  you  will 
never  really  know  that  one  most  blessed  state  of  exist 
ence  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Creed  and  in  the  Bible 
as  being  eternal  or  everlasting  life. 

Then,  secondly,  for  a  moment — life,  this  lite,  can  only 
be  obtained  from  life.  This  is  the  great  natural  prin 
ciple.  Supposing  you  were  to  take  a  flask  and  fill  it 
with  hay  or  some  such  substance  ;  supposing  you  fill  it 
with  an  infusion  of  hay  ;  suppose  you  very  carefully  seal 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  hermetically  sealed  to  the  intrusion 
of  air,  and  then  you  were  to  boil  it  or  bake  it,  and  so  try 
to  kill  all  the  living  germs  that  might  possibly  be  in  the 
bottle.  Then  you  might  think  that  you  had  excluded 
all  life.  So  Dr.  Bastian  thought  ;  and  having  made  this 
experiment,  he  waited,  and  to  his  interest  he  discovered 
that  the  bottle,  in  a  short  time,  was  filled  with  living 
organisms,  from  which  he  inferred  the  principle  of 
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spontaneous  generation  of  life.  Said  he,  "  I  have  ex 
cluded  all  living  germs,  and  yet  here  is  life.  Life  will 
breed  even  where  there  has  been  no  previous  life." 
But  two  other  discoverers  came  after  him.  One  was 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  discovered  that  after  all  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  still  living  germs  existed  in 
the  bottle.  And  Dr.  Dallinger  discovered  that  the 
vitality  of  these  living  germs  is  so  great  that  they  will 
exist  through  the  intensest  heat  that  has  been  applied 
to  them.  And  therefore  they  found  that  in  spite  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  done  to  the  contrary  the  living  germs 
had  survived,  and  survival,  of  course,  had  bred  others. 
Therefore  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  entirely 
breaks  down.  And  Professor  Tyndall  and  other 
scientific  men  now  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
spontaneous  generation,  and  that  wherever  you  discover 
life  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  has  been  previous 
life,  or,  to  use  the  modern  formulary — from  life  to  life, 
life  from  life. 

Now  carry  that  principle  into  our  discussion.  Many 
theologians  have  held  that  men  become  good  by  a  kind 
of  levelling-up  process,  that  religion  will  breed  itself  in 
the  human  heart,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  regenera 
tion,  no  need  for  conversion.  It  is  what  we  might  call 
spontaneous  generation, — a  theory  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  this  Book.  The  one  constant  and  emphatic 
teaching  of  this  book  is  that  the  human  spirit  can  only 
receive  the  life  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — the  life 
which  is  life  indeed — can  only  receive  it  from  the  living 
Christ,  from  the  living  God.  You  cannot  produce  it  ; 
you  must  receive  it.  And  hence  I  come  back  to  my 
text,  which  says,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  "  may  be  a  great  many 
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things,  may  have  imagination,  and  poetry,  and  in 
tellect,  but  "has  not  the  life"  which  is  life  only. 

I  ask  you,  my  dear  people,  young  men  and  women,  I 
ask  you  whether  you  have  got  the  life,  this  life,  and 
whether  you  have  got  it  in  Christ  ?  Only  from  Christ, 
the  living,  can  you  get  eternal  life. 

Now  there  is  a  third  thought.  This  eternal  life  exists 
only  in  God.  God  wanted  to  get  it  into  men.  How 
should  the  chasm  be  bridged  ?  There  was  but  one  way  : 
the  Son  of  God — we  do  not  understand  this  mystery, 
we  accept  it — the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
took  human  nature  that  He  might  be  the  conduit-pipe 
through  which  the  life  of  God  might  pour  into  the  spirit 
of  man.  And  Jesus  said, — and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  texts  in  the  Bible, — "  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  Himself,  so  He  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
in  Himself."  So  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  understand  it, 
walked  about  amongst  men,  containing  in  His  human 
nature,  like  a  reservoir,  containing  in  Himself  the  very 
life,  the  eternal  life,  the  uncreated  life  of  God. 

As  I  walked  down  the  road  just  now,  I  saw  the  gas 
ometer.  I  saw  it  had  dipped  down.  As  the  gas  had  been 
consumed,  it  had  fallen.  And  I  could  not  help  think 
ing  to  myself  that  that  was  an  illustration  to  my  mind  of 
how  Christ  collected  the  force  of  God  and  then  pressed 
it,  so  to  speak,  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  now  another  step — no  man  can  give  life  to 
another,  except  through  death.  In  the  hospitals  they 
say  that  sometimes  a  man  is  reduced  to  a  position  of 
bloodlessness,  and  then  they  take  some'plethoric,  healthy 
person  and  bleed  him,  transfuse  the  blood  from  his 
arteries  into  the  veins  or  arteries  of  the  insanguinated 
man.  So,  before  Jesus  Christ  could  impart  to  men  His 
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life,  He  must  die.  Ah,  wonderful  cross  on  which  my 
Lord  died,  and  from  which  the  life-blood  that  was  in  Jesus 
flowed  forth  as  an  emblem  of  the  way  in  which  the  life 
of  God  which  was  in  Him  was  to  be  given  to  men. 

Oh,  do  you  understand  this?  "  This  is  the  witness 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son," — given  to  us,  given  to  every  man.  That  is  my 
gospel.  I  believe  that  just  as  God  has  given  breath  and 
air,  power  to  breathe,  lungs  and  air,  eyes  and  light, 
appetites  and  food,  so  God,  who  has  given  you  spirits, 
has  given  to  each  one  of  you  the  chance  of  having 
in  you  eternal  life.  It  is  in  Christ  for  you,  and  you 
may  have  it  to-night.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the 
life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the 
life." 

Now,  how  shall  you  get  it  ?  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life."  What  is  believing  ? 
Believing — it  is  receiving,  it  is  opening  the  soul's  gates, 
it  is  letting  God  in,  it  is  coming  to  the  Man  Christ  and 
putting  your  heart  next  to  His  heart,  and  asking  that 
Christ  will  pour  into  you  the  eternal  life.  Can  I  put  it 
simpler  ?  I  say  it  again — if  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
here  who  wants  to  have  the  eternal  life  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  let  that  person  now  come  spiritually  in 
contact  with  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  your 
heart,  so  to  speak,  against  His  heart — His  heart  that  is 
broken  for  you— and  ask  the  Son  of  God  to  infuse  into 
you  His  eternal  life.  Let  it  in,  man  ;  let  it  in.  Take  it  in, 
take  it  in  now,  whilst  I  speak.  Now  say,  "  Son  of  God, 
receptacle,  reservoir,  possessor  of  the  eternal  life,  I  want 
it !  I  cannot  get  it  myself,  and  I  put  my  heart  against 
Thy  heart,  that  Thou  shouldst  pour  the  tide  in  !  "  Then 
reckon  that  He  has  done  it.  Go  out  of  this  church,  and 
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talk  as  little  'as  you  can,  and  go  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  or  go  down  these  roads  home,  and  as  you  do, 
say,  "  I  have  received.  I  have  taken  in.  I  have  claimed 
my  share  in  eternal  life  !  It  is  mine  !  It  is  mine  !  " 
The  devil  will  hiss — thus  :  "  Do  you  feel  it  ?  are  you 
conscious  of  it  ?  "  Answer  back,  "  No,  I  am  not.  I 
am  not  conscious  of  it.  I  do  not  feel  it,  but  I  have 
got  it,  for  all  that."  That  is  faith.  Get  up  to-morrow 
morning — your  first  thought  will  be,  "  Surely  I  have 
been  through  some  spiritual  experience  in  Christ  Church 
last  night ! "  and  then  this  solemn  scene  will  flash  back 
on  you.  You  will  say,  "I  remember  as  he  was  preach 
ing,  I  did  what  he  said.  I  brought  my  dead  soul  in 
contact  with  Christ,  and  I  said,  '  Pour  in,  pour  in  the 
life  of  God.'  I  believe  He  did,  and  I  have  got  it." 
And  you  go  about  your  business,  take  your  morning 
paper  as  usual,  but  you  have  a  feeling  that  is  not  quite 
what  it  was.  Your  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  reception  of 
a  new  principle.  When  you  sit  down  at  your  desk,  you 
will  do  your  work  with  more  accurate  care.  As  you  go 
about  your  house,  you  will  check  impatient  words.  You 
will  be  sweet  and  gentle.  You  will  find  yourself  singing  ! 
Why,  you  have  not  sung  for  a  long  time.  You  will 
feel  as  if  you  cannot  help  thinking  about  Christ.  You 
will  come  to  the  prayer-meeting,  maybe,  and  you  will 
enjoy  it.  You  will  begin  to  pay  off  some  old  debts. 
You  will  reach  your  hand  out  to  men  you  have  not 
talked  to  for  the  last  dozen  years.  All  things  will 
begin  to  be  new.  And  after  a  little  time  has  passed,  you 
will  pull  yourself  together  and  say  :  "  It  came  on  me  so 
quietly,  I  could  not  realize  what  was  happening  ;  but 
that  night  when  I  bowed  my  heart  before  my  Saviour,  I 
did  take  in  eternal  life.  "  Pie  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life. 
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Ho  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."  "  He  that  be- 
lievethon  the  Son  of  God  hath" — whether  he  feels  it  or 
not — "  hath  everlasting  life.  He  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life."  Shall  not  see  life  !  If  you  do  not 
believe  Christ  you  will  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
will  abide  on  you,  sleeping  or  waking,  smiling  or  weep 
ing,  growing  older,  greyer,  and  sadder,  and  always  the 
wrath  of  God  abiding  on  your  heart  and  life  !  God  help 
you,  man  !  God  help  you  !  I  cannot  do  any  more.  I 
have  put  it  as  clear  as  ever  I  could.  If  you  will  not 
liave  it,  then  go  out  into  the  dark  night  with  the  wrath 
of  God  abiding  on  you  !  But  oh,  that  you  might  to-day 
open  your  heart  to  Christ  and  take  Him  in,  and  eternal 
life  too ! 


JESUS    IN    THE    MIDST. 

BY   THE    REV.   JOSEPH    PARKER,    D.D.1 
"  la  the  midst." — ST.  LUKE  ii.  46. 

MY  friends  have  asked  me  to  take  them  once  more  over 
the  points  of  a  subject  which  we  had  some  few  months 
ago — "Jesus  in  the  midst."  I  have  had  so  much  en 
couragement  regarding  that  subject  that  I  thankfully 
respond  to  the  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me,  while 
dwelling  upon  that  great  theme,  as  if  there  were  no 
other  topic  worthy  of  attention.  It  absorbs  all  other 
themes. 

1  Preached  in  the  City  Temple,  London,  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  iQth,   1893.    Specially  reported. 
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I  thought  of  this  as  a  text — "They  found  Him  in 
the  midst."  You  remember  that  the  boy  was  left 
behind,  or  purposely  Himself  remained  in  the  rear,  and 
that  when  He  was  looked  for  He  was  not  found.  His 
father  and  mother  searched  for  Him,  and  sorrowed  over 
His  absence,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and  we  read  in 
Luke  ii.  46,  "  They  found  Him  in  the  midst." 

Now,  what  is  the  midst  ?  Is  it  geometrical  or  is  it 
poetical,  ideal  ?  There  is  a  midst  that  is  only  a  centre. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  geometrically  in  this 
instance.  It  is  the  point  from  which  the  circumference 
is  equally  distant  at  every  point  on  its  own  line.  But 
this  is  not  the  meaning  of  "  in  the  midst."  Now  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "And  the  Lord  God 
shall  raise  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thee  a  prophet." 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  midst "  there  ? 
Were  the  people  assembled  in  a  circle,  and  was  one  man 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  was  the  man  to  be  the 
great  Prophet  that  was  to  come  ?  No.  The  prophet 
that  was  to  come  was  to  be  the  son  of  man,  the  son  of 
all  men,  the  child  of  every  woman.  That  is  the  larger 
meaning  of  "in  the  midst."  It  is  not  a  central  point, 
but  a  point  radiating,  penetrating,  and  which  could  only 
be  what  it  is  in  the  matter  of  influence  because  it  is  "  in 
the  midst."  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  in  the  midst  "  of 
this  congregation?  Am  I  "in  the  midst"  of  this 
congregation  ?  Not  locally.  Is  any  man  here  "  in  the 
midst  "  of  this  congregation  ?  There  may  be  one  who 
is  exactly  equally  distant  from  every  other  man  on  the 
outside  of  the  congregation  ;  but  that  is  not  the  mean 
ing  of  "in  the  midst." 

What,  then,  is  "  in  the  midst "  of  us  ?  The  light. 
That  is  the  answer.  If  it  were  only  a  little  dim  taper, 
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and  all  the  daylight  were  shut  out,  wherever  the  light 
was  in  the  building,  it  would  be  in  the  midst  of  us. 
The  light  is  always  sending  out  its  little  gospel  rays, 
its  little  messages  of  silent  music,  its  little  hands  of 
help.  But  the  sunlight  is  "  in  the  midst."  It  is  as  near 
you,  furthest  man  in  the  audience,  as  it  is  near  me.  It 
is  as  near  you,  poor  soul,  destitute  almost  down  to  the 
depths  of  the  uttermost  poverty,  as  it  is  to  the  monarch 
with  his  wealth  and  throne,  and  crown,  and  splendour, 
and  revenue.  The  light  is  "  in  the  midst "  of  the 
universe.  So  is  fragrance.  Fragrance  does  not  live  in 
gardens.  You  can  wall  in  the  roots  ;  you  cannot  wall 
in  the  odour.  What  is  this  ?  It  is  a  stray  fragrance. 
Whence  did  it  come  ?  From  over  the  wall.  But  the 
garden  is  walled  in  ?  Certainly,  but  not  the  odour. 
The  odour  travels.  The  odour  is  the  "  prophet  raised 
up  out  of  the  midst  of  thee,"  giving  hospitality  and 
welcome,  and  hope  and  poetry  to  every  soul  that  can 
receive  the  message  of  God. 

Well,  now,  this  influence  may  either  be  good,  or  it 
may  be  bad.  What  we  have  to  look  at  in  life  is  the  in 
fluence  that  pervades,  the  central  influence.  It  may  be 
good,  it  may  be  bad.  It  may  be  darkness,  it  may  be  an 
offensive,  pestilential  air.  What  we  have  to  look  at  is, 
what  is  the  central  influence  in  the  life.  What  is  "  in 
the  midst "  of  us,  and  what  is  it  that  we  live  "  in  the 
midst"  of?  The  heart  is  "  in  the  midst  "  of  the  body. 
The  brain  communicates  with  every  part  of  the  system. 
What  we  must  inquire  therefore  always  is  not,  Who  was 
there  ?  but  Who  was  in  the  midst  ?  \Vhat  was  the 
central,  essential,  vital,  penetrating,  dominating  influence 
of  the  occasion  or  the  opportunity  ? 

With  that  definition  of  "in  the  midst"  let  us  follow 
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Christ  a  little  while.  It  is  always  so  ineffably  sweet  to 
follow  Him  and  to  watch  Him.  It  is  an  eternal  lesson  ; 
it  is  a  perpetual  song. 

"They  found  Him  in  the  midst."  Of  what  ?  Of 
whom  ?  Of  the  doctors.  Who  were  the  doctors  ? 
Learned  men,  custodians  of  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
men  of  light  and  leading — or  ought  to  have  been — men 
foremost  in  literary  and  critical  repute.  And  they  found 
Him— where  ?  "  In  the  midst"  of  them,  and  there  by 
right,  there  by  simply  sitting  down — His  position  makes 
the  centre.  Where  He  is  is  the  metropolis.  Where  He 
is  the  court  is.  Where  He  presents  Himself  all  the 
geometry  of  creation  bears  down  upon  Him,  converges 
upon  Him,  goes  out  from  Him.  He  is  above  and  with 
in,  and  under  and  beyond  all  things.  What  a  beautiful 
lesson  might  be  drawn  from  this — Jesus  "  in  the  midst  " 
of  the  dying  erudition.  Jesus  "  in  the  midst  "  of  the 
living  literature.  Jesus  "  in  the  midst "  of  the  transition 
of  the  ages  ;  the  old  teachers  going,  the  new  teachers 
coming,  and  Jesus  "  in  the  midst."  And  He  was  hear 
ing  them  and  answering  them  questions,  and  they  were 
drawn  to  Him,  and  never  spake  to  one  another.  Friends 
of  half  a  century  standing  there  never  exchange  a  word 
in  the  presence  of  that  living  Boy-man,  that  human 
angel,  that  angel-God.  How  He  always  absorbed  the 
occasion  !  How  every  other  man  fell  off  into  perspec 
tive,  and  how  He  reigned  and  ruled,  and  made  splendid 
every  occasion.  He  went  to  dine  with  men,  and  He  was 
"in  the  midst"  of  them,  but  He  was  the  host  and  not 
the  guest.  The  host  felt  himself  sitting  by  permission 
and  tolerance  at  his  own  table.  There  is  no  own  table 
where  Christ  is.  It  is  the  Lord's  table  filled  with  sacra 
mental  emblems,  loaded  with  types  of  sacrificial  blood. 
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So  they  found  Him  "in  the  midst "  of  the  doctors, 
tackling  the  learning  of  the  age,  starting  new  questions 
out  of  its  decaying  erudition,  throwing  the  mind  back 
upon  the  past,  gathering  moss  from  old  tombstones  and 
representing  in  Himself,  "  It  hath  been  said — but  I  say." 
It  would  have  been  very  sweet  if  the  boy  had  been  say 
ing  to  the  Rabbis,  "  Will  it  be  presumptuous  if  I  should 
venture  to  ask  a  question  now  ?  "    How  very  nice  !     How 
very  childlike  !     It   would  have  been  very  nice  if  He 
called  one  of  the  old  teachers  aside  and  said,  "  I  am 
only  a  boy,  and  it  does  not  become  boys  to  speak  in 
the  hearing  or  the  face  of  venerable  Rabbis.    But  there 
is  one  question  which  troubles  Me.     Do  you  think  the 
senior  Rabbi  would  take  a  question  from  Me  through 
you,  and  kindly  answer  it  ?  "     But  He  was  born  Won 
derful,  Counsellor !     A  Boy — a  dewdrop  of  the  morn 
ing  on  the  water  was  from  eternity!     "In  the  midst" 
of  the  leaders  of  literature,  the  literary  pomp  and  the 
massive  knowledge  of  men  who  really  knew  nothing. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  so  great  a  stumbling- 
block  as  ignorant  knowledge,  well-informed  stupidity. 
It  hinders  all  things. 

Now  let  us  go  with  Him  on  another  occasion,  and 
hear  Him  speak.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I."  Where?  "In  the 
midst!"  "In  the  midst"  of  two  men?  Yes.  "I;i 
the  midst "  of  three  men  ?  Yes.  "  In  the  midst "  of  the 
universe,  and  "  in  the  midst "  of  the  solitary  man  — 
always  "  in  the  midst."  Some  persons  have  rapidly 
generalised  this  text  into  the  definition  of  a  Church.  It 
may  be,  and  where  it  is,  it  is  the  very  best  definition. 
It  may  not  be,  and  where  it  is  not,  it  is  the  very  crudest 
and  shamefullest  perversion  of  divine  intention.  I  have 
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no  right  to  separate  myself  from  the  Church  of  the 
living  Christ,  and  make  a  little  Church  of  my  own  some 
where.  It  is  right  for  two  of  us  to  make  a  Church  if 
there  is  no  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  or  elsewhere 
accessible  ;  but  let  us  have  no  amateur  Church  toying, 
Church  making!  Let  us  have  no  idea  of  a  man  taking 
what  some  one  called  a  spoonful  of  brimstone,  and  going 
off  and  making  a  little  perdition  of  his  own  ;  and  let  us 
have  no  conception  that  men  are  at  liberty  to  be  schis 
matics.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  a  Church  if 
there  were  two  of  us,  one  the  preacher  and  the  other 
the  hearer  ;  but  if  there  be  a  Church  there,  a  full-hearted 
living  Church,  we  ought  to  have  very  strong  reasons  for 
keeping  out  of  it.  And  if  we  have  strong  reasons  for 
keeping  out  of  it,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  our 
reasons  ;  and  if  we  are  not  afraid  of  our  reasons,  \ve  may 
sometimes  have  occasion  to  state  them  ;  and  if  the 
reasons  are  not  through  and  through  good,  valid,  Scrip 
tural,  Christlike,  then  our  separation  is  schism,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  talk  about  "  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name."  Understand,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  definition  of  a  Church,  and  that  very 
much  depends  upon  anterior  meanings  and  perhaps  un 
conscious  and  subtle  motives.  No,  it  all  means  that 
wherever  there  are  human  hearts,  there  may  be  a  Chris 
tian  Church,  Christ  "  in  the  midst" 

I  know  not  of  any  verse  that  affects  me  more  than  the 
next  one  I  am  going  to  quote  in  illustration  of  the  great 
theme.  I  wish  it  could  be  lifted  up  into  golden  capitals. 
I  wish  it  could  be  written  on  every  forehead,  and  on 
every  heart,  and  on  the  palms  of  both  hands.  "  In  the 
midst "  of  the  doctors  we  first  found  Him  ;  "  in  the 
midst"  of  the  t\vo  or  three  met  in  His  name  we  next 
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found  Him.  Now  listen — John  xix.  18,  "where  they 
crucified  Him,  and  two  others  with  Him,  on  either  side 
one."  Might  not  the  verse  have  ended  there  ?  Not 
with  the  rhetoric  and  rhythm  of  heaven's  love.  Syn 
thetically  it  would  have  been  well  enough  ;  but  the  verse 
completes  itself  thus  :  "  And  Jesus  in  the  midst."  Hear 
it  again  :  "where" — Golgotha — "they  crucified  Him; 
where  they  crucified  two  others  with  Him,  on  either  side 
one."  Stop!  I  cannot  stop!  Such  a  torrent  must  not 
be  interrupted.  It  is  the  cascade  of  heaven's  heart — 
"  and  Jesus  in  the  midst."  Why,  you  just  said  that 
there  was  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 
Why  say,  "And  Jesus  in  the  midst"?  Where  else 
could  He  be,  if  there  was  one  on  one  side  and  the  other 
on  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  tautological  ?  No  ;  and  if  it 
were,  love  is  not  redundant,  love  keeps  no  weights  and 
scales. 

Behold  them  now  on  Golgotha.  They  are  crucifying 
three  men,  and  there  is  one  cross  that  absorbs  the  other 
two.  Against  that  great  cross  of  my  Lord's  agony  I 
lean  the  little  cross  of  my  poor  empty  woe.  Where 
did  we  find  Him  first  ?  Among  the  learning  of  the 
Jews.  Where  second  ?  In  the  nucleus  of  the  Church. 
Where  next  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  thieves.  He  could 
not  be  on  one  side.  He  can  never  be  on  one  side.  If 
you  write  your  programme,  and  put  Him  first  or  last, 
He  is  in  neither  place,  because  He  is  in  both  places,  be 
cause  He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  programme  ;  He  rules  the 
music.  The  dance,  if  it  be  merriment,  takes  its  cue  from 
Him.  The  woe,  if  it  be  funereal,  is  but  a  small  type  of 
His  infinite  grief.  "Jesus  in  the  midst."  Some  men 
are  born  for  a  place.  We  see  them  one  day,  and  we  say, 
"  These  men  ought  to  live  among  the  doctors.  That  is 
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right.  He  knows  all  about  their  great  books,  all  about 
their  learning.  Very  good  ;  it  is  His  place,  and  He  finds 
His  place. 

Who  is  this  ?  It  is  the  same  boy.  What  is  He 
doing  ?  Founding  a  Church.  Verily  He  hath  the  skill 
of  a  master  builder.  He  has  found  His  place.  Who  is 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  feast  ?  The  same  boy,  the 
same  boy — grown  a  little,  still  the  child-heart,  for  ever 
the  child  of  Bethlehem,  as  well  as  the  Everlasting  Father. 
He  makes  Golgotha  a  garden.  Golgotha  becomes  a 
universal  door  of  hope.  He  has  found  His  place.  He 
is  "in  the  midst  "of  the  thieves,  the  wickedness,  the 
corruption,  the  damnation  of  time.  He  has  found  His 
place. 

Jesus  in  the  suburbs  is  no  Jesus  at  all.  Jesus  amongst 
the  gentility  and  the  refinement  and  the  letters,  and  the 
fashion,  and  the  conventions  of  society,  is  not  Jesus. 
Change  His  name !  O  waters  and  rivers,  help  me  wash 
out  that  name  that  we  may  write  in  the  blank  space 
some  meaner  appellation  !  He  must  be  Jesus  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  city,  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the  Phari 
see  and  in  the  house  of  the  publican,  and  in  the  house  of 
Martha  and  in  the  house  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast  and 
the  broken-hearted.  He  has  found  His  place  !  Where 
shall  we  find  Him  again  ?  He  is  where  we  first  found 
Him — "in  the  midst — in  the  midst." 

"  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  I  heard  a 
great  voice  behind  me  as  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.  And  I  turned  to  see 
the  voice."  But  can  you  see  a  voice  ?  Some  voices. 
"  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me,  and  being 
turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  in  the 
midst."  What  ?  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  candle- 
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sticks  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man."  Why,  we  saw 
Him  last  on  Golgotha.  Certainly,  and  to  righteousness 
Golgotha  means  heaven.  Still,  "in  the  midst."  "In 
the  midst  "  of  seven  ?  Yes.  But  will  there  be  four  on 
one  side,  and  three  on  the  other  ?  No,  there  will  not. 
Jesus  is  one  of  three,  and  the  three  are  one,  and  the  one 
is  indivisible,  and  the  three  are  triune.  It  is  a  mystery, 
and  mystery  laughs  at  numbers.  Oh,  blessed  be  God, 
laughs  at  numbers  and  Euclids  and  magnitudes  and 
shaping  fingers  with  all  the  triangles  and  parallelograms 
and  trapeziums.  And  this  same  John  who  saw  Him  in 
the  midst  of  the  thieves  saw  Him  in  the  midst  of  the 
candlesticks. 

And  more,  He  says  He  saw  another  great  vision.  "  I 
beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain." 
The  same  boy  we  found  in  the  city,  the  same  boy  we 
found  in  the  Church,  the  same  boy  we  found  in  the  midst 
on  the  cross,  the  same  boy  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  the  same  life,  the  same  boy,  the 
same  Saviour — where  is  He  now  ?  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,"  heaven's  doctors, 
the  centre  and  the  glory  of  them  all.  You  cannot  dis 
possess  Him.  You  cannot  displace  Him.  He  is  Master, 
King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords. 

This  is  the  history  as  given  in  text  and  incident. 
Now,  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  personal 
character.  You  are  to  have  a  central  motive,  a  central 
purpose,  a  central  thought,  so  as  to  be  a  great  centripetal 
action  in  the  life  thoughts,  a  great  centre-seeking  move 
ment.  All  the  worlds  of  motive,  purpose,  thought, 
aspiration,  all  crowding  centripetally  upon  the  Christ. 
And  there  is  to  be  a  great  centrifugal  action,  a  great 
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centre-flying  action,  an  outgoing  or  carrying  of  the 
gospel  light  and  the  gospel  fragrance  everywhere.  That 
is  the  action  of  the  individual  soul. 

Now  are  you  consulting  selfishness  ?  Then  Jesus  is 
not  "  in  the  midst."  Or  personal  fame  and  honour  ? 
Then  Jesus  has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Are  you  seek 
ing  the  glory  of  Christ  ?  Then  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
you,  in  the  midst  of  your  soul,  nearer  to  you  than  you 
can  ever  be  to  yourselves.  Ah  !  How  did  the  light  get 
into  the  diamond  ?  Is  there  something  that  can  make 
its  way  through  the  compact  atoms  of  the  diamond? 
Is  there  something  that  can  come  into  the  house  with 
out  opening  the  door,  into  the  diamond-house,  and  light 
it  up  ?  It  is  ever  so  with  the  Lord  Christ.  He  can 
come  in  between  the  atoms  of  light-identity,  so  to  say, 
and  fill  them  all  with  weird  bright  apocalyptic  light. 
"  Abide  with  me,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is 
far  spent."  Come  into  all  these  hearts,  and  light  them 
up  into  new  significance  and  new  preciousness. 

And  Jesus  is  to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  our  social 
relations.  What  is  He  in  the  family  ?  The  father. 
What  more?  The  mother.  What  more?  The  sons 
and  daughters  and  the  servants  ?  Which  is  His  room 
in  this  house?  Which  is  not  His  room  ?  is  the  question. 
If  He  has  one  special  room  in  the  house  where  He 
shows  Himself  sevenfold,  it  is  in  the  sick  chamber.  He 
watches  whilst  you  sleep.  You  are  kind  and  faithful, 
but  when  you  have  slipped  into  sleep  momentarily, 
Christ's  eyes  were  wider  open  than  ever.  He  looked 
the  patient  into  rest.  Mother,  you  are  just  as  motherly 
as  you  can  be,  but  still,  being  flesh  and  blood,  and 
subject  to  a  thousand  infirmities,  and  being  overcome 
for  a  moment,  lyou  did  sleep  ;  but  Jesus  took  your  place. 
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If  He  has  one  room  in  the  house  above  another  it  is  the 
sick  chamber,  where  weariness  seeks  rest,  where  pain 
seeks  mitigation,  where  mortality  seeks  eternity.  But 
all  the  rooms  are  His.  He  is  "in  the  midst."  Is  it  a 
wedding  ?  He  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  "  They  have  no 
wine."  "  Then  take  wine — there  it  is  for  you,  a  river  of 
wine."  He  is  in  the  house.  "  Boy,  are  you  going  to  be 
buried  ?  You  are  the  only  son  of  your  mother,  and  she 
is  a  widow.  Rise,  go  home  !  and  make  the  old  place 
complete  again." 

And  Jesus  is  to  be  "  in  the  midst  "  of  all  providential 
events — that  is  my  faith  ;  sometimes  very,  very  rugged 
—  Christ  is  "in  the  midst  "  of  them.  "There  arose  a 
great  storm  of  wind  " — as  if  the  wind  could  make  a 
great  storm  !  The  wind — He  arose  and  rebuked  it, 
snubbed  it.  Sometimes  events  are  smooth,  and  we  say, 
"  Providence  seems  to  have  gone,  and  things  have  now 
apparently  found  a  level."  Say,  "Jesus  is  in  the  midst 
of  them."  Who  ever  knew  a  newspaper  article  upon  the 
rising  or  setting  sun  ?  I  never  did.  But  if  there  should 
be  a  crash  upon  the  railway,  if  one  of  the  stars  should 
slip  out  of  its  socket  and  fall  down,  there  might  be  some 
reference  to  the  event.  God  keeps  the  planets,  the 
fiery  steeds  of  heaven  so  well  in  hand,  so  well  leashed, 
and  touches  them  with  so  gentle  a  finger,  that  there  is ' 
no  noise,  and  therefore  no  comment.  Sometimes  an 
action  is  very  mysterious — Jesus  is  "  in  the  midst"  of  it  ; 
sometimes  very  simple — Jesus  is  "  in  the  midst "  of  it. 
Oh,  it  is  lovely  to  see  Jesus  in  the  simplicities  of  life  as 
well  as  in  the  great  crises,  the  appalling  tragedies,  the 
tremendous  catastrophes.  Some  men  can  see  nothing 
short  of  a  catastrophe.  Oh,  dear  sir,  the  little  green 
buds  that  are  coming  out  on  that  one  bush  in  front  of 
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your  house  are  greater  mysteries  than  any  catastrophe 
that  you  ever  heard  of.  For  plainer  proofs  of  the  Divine 
presence  read  the  buds  aright,  small  gospels  in  the 
blossoms,  and  music  in  quietness.  For  quietness, 
silence  is  the  last  expression  of  power.  O  Jesus,  be  "in 
the  midst,"  and  the  feast  shall  never  end  ! 
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FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Second  Evening  Lesson.} 

LIFE. 
"  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."— I  JOHN  v.  12. 

IT  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define,  accurately,  what  we  mean  by 
"life."  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  very  wrong  if  we  said  that,  in  its 
highest  sense,  "  life  "  is  that  state  of  which  any  being  is,  or  feels 
that  it  is,  capable.  So  that  when  anything  has  reached  its  true 
condition,  that  is  its  "life." 

If  that  be  man's  proper  "life,"  certainly  many  of  us  have  not 
attained  to  it — for  we  are  conscious,  painfully  conscious,  that  we 
arc  capable  of  very  much  more,  and  of  a  condition  exceedingly 
better,  than  any  which  we  have  yet  reached. 

In  other  words,  there  is  something  beyond  us,  which,  if  we 
could  do,  and  if  we  could  be,  that  would  be  "  life." 

But  we  may  arrive  at  a  better  conclusion  by  a  truer  path. 

He  who  has  a  right  to  speak  has  said,  that  there  is  a  certain 
thing,  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  "life  ;"  and  so  consti 
tutes  it,  that  he  who  has  it,  "  has  life  ; "  and  he  who  has  it  not, 
"  has  not  life." 

I.  It  is  the  great  difference  between  the  world  and  the  believer. 
The  man  of  the  world  has  yet  to  begin  to  find  what  he  himself 
would  like  his  own  eternity  to  be.  In  the  believer,  his  own  chosen 
and  happy  and  satisfying  eternity  is  now  begun. 

The  "life'1  of  every  one  lies  in  that  Divine  particle  which  man 
originally  received.  That  particle  is  lost,  quite  lost.  Christ  is  the 
only  Son  of  God.  Therefore  to  Christ  the  Divine  particle  has 
descended.  It  is  only  in  Christ — it  is  only  by  connection  with 
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Christ— that  any  son  of  Adam  can  regain  the  Divine  particle  of 
"life" — wherewith  he  was  originally  endowed,  and  which  is, 
essentially,  man's  "life."  Therefore  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life  :  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

We  all  have  felt  the  difference  between  the  cold  effect  of  a 
picture  we  look  at,  and  the  glow  of  the  touch  of  its  living  original. 

We  are  too  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  holy  truths  of  our 
religion  as  pictures.  We  have  been  familiar  with  them  from  our 
childhood.  They  have  passed  and  re-passed  before  the  eye  of  our 
mind,  till  they  are  so  bound  up  with  memories  and  associations, 
that  they  have  become  very  parts  of  our  mental  existence. 

Yet,  after  all,  they  are  only  pictures — beautiful  things  !  but  they 
are  at  a  distance — faint,  and  far  away  from  us. 

We  look  at  them  ;  but  they  do  not  speak  to  us.  We  admire 
them  ;  but  we  are  not  influenced  by  them.  We  dream  about 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  action.  The  sentiment  is  strong  ;  but  there  is 
little  principle.  There  is  much  poetry  ;  but  it  is  not  "  life." 

All  this  is  "not  to  have  Christ." 

Can  you  not  conceive  what  a  totally  different  thing  it  would  be, 
if,  instead  of  all  this,  you  could  realize  and  have  a  real,  living, 
present,  in-being  Saviour — invisible  indeed,  but  whom  you  felt  to 
be  your  own— who  actually  spoke  to  you,  in  the  recesses  of  your 
own  heart  constantly — who  was  always  near  to  you — in  whom 
your  whole  life  seemed  to  centre — who  so  held  you,  and  you  so 
held  Him,  that  there  was  between  you  the  most  intimate  of  all 
possible  relationships,  and  a  union  that  never  could  be  broken  ? 

II.  Now  this  possession  of  Christ  appears  to  me  to  be  made  up 
of  three  things. 

I.  Properly  speaking,  the  "life  "which  Christ  lived  upon  this 
earth,  before  His  cross,  was  not  the  "life"  which  He  came  to 
communicate  to  His  people. 

All  that  "life"  He  lived,  simply,  that  He  might  purchase  the 
"  life"  which  He  was  going  to  give. 

The  point  when  God  gave  thut  "life"  to  Christ  for  His  people, 
was  the  moment  of  the  resurrection.  The  "  resurrection-life  "  is 
the  "  life"  which  Christ  imparts  to  man.  It  is  a  "  life  "  springing 
out  of  death.  It  is  a  "  life,"  out  of  which  the  element  of  death  has 
been  altogether  extracted.  It  is  a  "  life  "  as  essential  as  the  God 
head  of  the  Christ— as  the  "  life  "  in  which  that  Godhead  resides  is 
essential  "  life." 
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God  has  said  it,  that,  by  a  simple  act  of  faith,  you  obtain  an 
interest  in  the  risen  "  life"  of  Christ. 

In  other  words,  believe  it,  as  a  matter  of  actual  historical  fact, 
that  Christ  did  bear  the  death  for  you,  and  the  "life"  for  man  He 
has  received  back  from  the  Father  He  now  holds  in  heaven  for 
you  ;  and  that  assent  of  your  heart  to  that  great  truth,  immedi 
ately  makes  that  great  truth  your  own. 

2.  But  there  is  another  possession,  and  by  it  that  "  life  "  lives 
again.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  to  have  Christ's  work. 
He  has  Him. 

This  world  is,  at  its  best,  a  very  poor  world.  The  shadows  of  it 
are  more  than  the  lights. 

We  want  a  presence,  an  all-pervading,  happy,  constant  presence 
with  us.  We  want  a  converse,  which  can  speak  with  us,  night 
and  day — talking  to  a  man  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 
We  want  another  self — which  yet  shall  be  not  another — but  shall 
bs  something  purer,  loftier,  but  yet  shall  be  another  self.  We 
want  a  love  which  we  can  grasp  ;  which  we  are  conscious  shall 
never  decrease.  We  want  something  worthy  of  trust,  and  worthy 
of  our  confidences.  We  want  something  to  give  to  every  object  a 
fulness.  We  want  the  repose  of  every  created  thing.  We  want 
the  glory  of  an  eternity  thrown  over  us. 

And  what  is  all  that  ?  It  is  a  little  of  what  it  is  to  "have 
Christ/' 

"  Life  "  is  not  what  we  live — but  how  we  live  it.  To  live  indeed, 
you  must  live  livingly.  To  carry  about  with  you,  in  everything, 
that  sweetest  of  all  feelings,  that  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  ;  to 
mingle  every  affection  and  every  joy  with  the  light  of  the  smile  of 
God's  countenance  ;  to  tell  every  secret  into  the  ear  of  a  heavenly 
Father  ;  to  work  every  day  with  the  certainty  of  a  success,  with 
an  object  worthy  of  an  immortal  spirit  ;  to  bear  along  with  you  the 
sympathies  of  all  bright  intelligences,  the  purest  ;  to  see  every 
thing  in  the  radiance  of  a  near  and  glorious  eternity  ;  to  re-gather 
there  all  that  has  been  so  pleasant  here,  and  to  find  them  again  a 
thousand-fold — oh  !  it  is  that  which  makes  life  worth  the  living. 
And  that  is  to  have  the  companionship  and  the  fellowship  and  the 
love  of  Christ;  and  in  all  this  that  truth  does  but  repeat  itself— 
"He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life." 

3.  But  a  man's  "life"  does  not  lie  only  in  these  things.  There 
is  a  deep,  secret,  mystic  being — which  every  one  holds — a  "  life  " 
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within  life.  It  is  the  "  life  "  of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  It  is  the  "  life" 
in  which  we  assimilate  to  the  Eternal.  It  is  the  "life"  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  That  "life"  must  be  nourished  and  sustained  in  a 
man.  If  it  fail  of  its  proper  aliment,  that  "life  of  life"  will  die. 
Therefore  God  has  provided  for  that  "  hidden  life  "  its  own  proper, 
hidden  food. 

I  do  not  speak  of  material  things  ;  but  I  speak  of  what  is 
greater  than  material — I  speak  of  the  real.  The  immaterial  is 
more  real  than  the  material.  Are  not  all  the  great  things  of  life 
the  immaterial  ? 

To  this  end,  if  a  man  would  "live,"  indeed,  a  man's  soul  must  be 
always,  in  some  way,  receiving  Christ.  He  must  be  constantly 
digesting  the  Scriptures — that,  in  the  written  word,  he  may  feed 
upon  the  true  virtue  of  the  written  word — the  Living  Word. 

J.  Vanghan. 

Fifty  Sermons,  2nd  Series,  p.  228. 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  First  Morning  Lesson.} 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  Bow. 

"Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow  ; 
behold,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher. " — 2  SAM.  i.  18. 

I.  THE  song  of  the  bow  is  a  song  of  trial  and  discipline.  He 
bade  them  teach,  and  teach  the  children,  the  young.  Some  lessons 
insinuate  themselves  almost  as  in  the  charm  of  play  ;  how  severe 
are  others  ! 

The  bow,  in  Scripture,  stands  for  something  more  than  the  mere 
engine  of  war.  Joseph  was  not  a  soldier,  but  it  is  the  grand  com 
mendation  of  his  character  that  "  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and 
the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob."  And  you  will  notice  that  in  the  Bible  no  name  becomes 
permanently  great,  no  name  is  record  of  sterling  and  lasting  worth 
which  is  not  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  does  not 
represent  a  firm  compliance  with  His  will.  God  spoke  to  each  of 
these  old  heroes,  God  separated  each,  usually  early  in  life.  The 
heart  looked  up,  knew  the  voice,  owned  it  and  followed  it.  Life  is 
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no  more  matched  and  mastered  without  a  struggle,  without  dis 
cipline  and  endeavour,  than  you  are  likely  to  be  accomplished  in 
your  service  of  arms  without  training  and  trial.  You  know  we 
speak  of  a  Standard  Bearer,  and  somebody  has  said  that  that 
means  stand  hard  and  bear  well,  "quit  you  like  men,  be  strong, 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  in 
the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand."  The  Song  of  the  Bow 
is,  therefore,  a  song  of  war. 

II.  Second,  the  Song  of  the  Bow  is  not  only  the  song  of  battle, 
discipline,  and  trial,  but  a  song  of  victory  and  triumph.  In  Christ, 
this  day,  we  adore  the  God  of  resurrection.  We  see  Him,  indeed, 
whose  bow  was  made  quit<e  naked  in  the  sight  of  all  the  tribes  ; 
"  there  brake  He  the  arrow^  of  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  shield  in  the 
battle  ;  "  there  "  He  brake  the  bow,  and  snapped  the  spear  in 
sunder."  Verily,  when  I  think  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  His 
resurrection,  I  feel  that  we  may  teach  the  children  the  Song  of  the 
Bow. 

The  Church  has  ever  kept  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  fore 
front  of  its  lessons— so  inspiring  is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  lessons  flowing  from  it.  It  is  no  merely 
speculative  dogma  ;  it  enters  into  every  item  and  aspect  of  our 
Christian  faith. 

The  Song  of  the  Bow  is  a  song  of  triumph,  a  song  of  praise, 
taught  amidst  the  very  scenery  of  defeat  ;  even  Nature  teaches  it. 
Life  is,  indeed,  full  of  resurrections. 

In  teaching  the  Song  of  the  Bow,  in  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
white  horse,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  we  have 
the  assurance  of  immortality,  the  triumph  over  sin,  the  pledge 
of  our  resurrection,  the  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  the  body. 

E,  Pa.vton  Hood. 

Christian   World  Pulpit,  vol.  i.  p  365. 
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SEVENTH    SUNDAY   AFTER   TRINITY 

(From  the  Epistle.} 

DYING  TO  SIN. 

"  Now  if  \ve  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 
with  Him  :  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more  :  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  P'or  in  that  He  died,  He 
died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — ROM.  vi.  8-11. 

I.  THE  basis  of  the  apostle's  sentiment  here  is  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  fact.  Christ  died — Christ  died  for  our 
sins.  Calvary,  its  associations,  its  wonderful  mystery  and  blessed 
ness,  were  present  to  the  apostle's  mind,  and,  however  pro 
gressively  spiritual  his  view  might  be,  he  never  lost  sight  of  what 
took  place  in  Jerusalem,  never  lost  sight  of  the  Lord  in  His  cruci 
fixion  and  resurrection. 

II.  But  in  the  second  place,  with  this  basis  of  history  we  find 
that  there  is  also  a  basis  of  prophecy— it  is  implied  here,  at  least — 
respecting  Christ  and  His  people.  Paul  saw  a  grand  future  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  "  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him."  He 
liveth  for  ever.  He  is  a  priest,  as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life."  "  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us."  "  He  shall  come  a  second  time  without 
sin  unto  salvation." 

Now  let  us  see  the  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  the  past  and 
the  future  in  reference  to  his  spiritual  life.  He  fixes  upon  the 
historical  fact  that  Christ  died,  and  died  for  our  sins,  and  he  will 
not  let  that  for  an  instant  go.  But  then,  if  I  may  so  say,  he 
spiritualizes  it  and  shows  its  relation  to  his  daily  experience. 
"How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein? 
Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  unto  Jesus 
Christ  were  baptized  into  His  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  into  death."  "We  have  been  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death."  We  are  made  free  from 
sin,  just  as  when  we  were  slaves  of  sin  we  were  free  from  righteous 
ness.  When  we  were  in  sin  the  pollutions  of  sin  which  were  by 
the  law  were  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  Now 
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we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held.  This  is  very  remarkable,  when  you  see  how  Paul,  without 
turning  Christ's  death  into  a  myth,  gives  it  a  spiritual  meaning, 
and  how  he  teaches  that  between  us  and  Christ  there  comes  an 
identification  and  sympathy,  through  which  we  feel  like  Him  and 
act  like  Him,  and  become  one  with  Him,  imitating  His  example 
and  becoming  conformed  to  His  image  and  His  type  of  life  from  a 
moral  power  which  flows  from  His  death  into  our  life.  There  is 
a  dying  unto  sin  in  the  case  of  all  true  believers,  through  their 
union  by  faith  with  Christ,  who  died  so  many  years  ago.  From 
thinking  of  His  atonement  one  gets  the  idea  that  sin  is  a  most 
tremendous  evil,  seeing  that  it  caused  the  shedding  of  Christ's 
blood  ;  and  if  that  conviction  be  wrought  into  the  mind,  if  that 
idea  becomes  a  part  of  the  realization  of  our  daily  life,  why  then, 
of  course,  we  have  that  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  motives 
against  the  commission  of  sin,  and  through  such  a  conviction  as 
this  we  become  dead  to  it. 

III.  And  then  next,  as  it  regards  future  and  present,  Paul  says, 
"We  shall  live  together  with  Him."  Without  losing  sight  of 
Christ's  glorious  reign,  and  of  our  resurrection  through  His  power 
at  the  last  day,  the  connection  shows  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
thought  of  a  risen  life,  now  enjoyed  by  the  believer,  of  which  the 
words  just  cited  are  the  irresistible  proofs.  Thus  regarding  his 
words,  we  see  that  he  at  one  and  the  same  time  thinks  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  repeated  in  the  believer's  life,  and  in  the  believer's 
whole  resurrection  as  antedated  and  as  rehearsed,  if  we  may  so 
say,  in  his  present  holy  life.  The  passage  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  comes  in  here,  "If  ye  then  be  risen 
with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  Paul  never  loses  sight  of  the  resurrection  ot 
the  body  and  of  eternal  joy  with  Christ.  That  hope  of  his  burnt 
brightly  to  the  very  last,  and  you  see  how  it  glows  with  exceeding 
radiance  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  even  as  it  does  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Ten  years  rolled  away  between 
the  writing  of  those  two  epistles— the  first  to  the  Thessalonians 
and  the  last  to  Timothy,  but  the  hope  never  did  cease  to  shine 
upon  his  spirit  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  there  is  an  increasing 
light  in  his  present  experience,  and  he  seems  to  realize  the  resur 
rection  more  and  more  as  a  present  thing.  There  is  a  resurrection 
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going  01  within  *»™     He  is  ever  rising  with  Christ  into  heavenly 
places  ;  ^nd  afl  this  is  to  bear  upon  the  resurrection  of  his  body  at 

J.  Stougktoa. 
Pauty  Fulfil,  New  Series,  No.  637. 


EIGHTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  First  Monumg  Lesson?) 

GOD  THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  THINGS. 

.  -  _  :  :  : '  •  :     '  ~ ...=-.    i-  :      :'  7 . .     :       -:.>.:;•   r  ...  ~.  7 :..       — 

i  CHKOX.  xxbt.  14. 

THESE  words  plainly  CJiptcss  a  truth  w  hich  rises  high  above  the 
«*nra«an«i  to  which  they  immediately  refer.  All  die  blessings  of 
this  hie,  they  tefl  us,  are  God's  gifts ;  and  here  is  a  motive  for 
ffmtm*  gifts,  namely,  that,  give  God  what  we  may,  it  is  already 
His  own.  "  AD  things  come  of  Thee." 

Here  is  the  religious  fffmat*  of  the  world  and  of  lives, — the 
**ijmxi+  which  is  frnfK«i  wherever  religion,  properly  speaking, 
exists  at  aft.  From  Ac  frffgMHBF  point  of  view,  no  other  idea  of  the 
TrTarifm  lii'tirrrn  fhcTTtrrM  and  God  is  possible. 

All  things  come  of  Him — their  existence  and  the  modes  and  the 
fm*fOfjf  of  riy»ir  f**jffnr  •  and  whether  He  fashions  His  handi 
work  at  a  single  stroke,  or  slowly  brings  it  to  perfection  through 
the  measured  movements  of  a?rm?Bt  incalculable  periods  of  time, 
it  is  always  He  who  fnrnhhcs  the  material — He  who  gives  the 
impact — He  who  presides  with  an  absolute  control  at  each  stage  of 
the  prolonged  development — He  who  supplies  the  last  touch  of 
strength  or  beauty  to  the  highest  or  the  fairest  in  earth  or  heaven. 
**AB  things  come  of  Thee.3 

I.  This  is  true,  first  of  all,  of  that  which  was  in  David's  mind— 
of  material  possessions— of  property.  Property  is  both  originally, 
and  as  long  as  we  hold  it,  the  gift  of  God.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
making  his  fortune ;  and  no  doubt  industrious  habits,  attention 
to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  die  times  and  to  the  conditions  under 
whichjhey  can  be  easily  satisfied,"prudence,  caution,  and  the  like, 
are  qualities  which  do  largely  contribute  towards  success  of  this 
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kind.  I  say  they  contribute  to  it  :  they  cannot  command  it.  In 
every  prosperous  life  there  is  an  element  which  defies  calculation 
an  element  of  unlooked-for  occurrence  of  favouring  circumstances, 
of  happy  opportunity,  which  by  presenting  itself  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

We  veil  the  reality  from  our  eyes  and  from  the  eyes  of  others 
when  we  speak  of "  accident,"  and  "chance,"  and  "luck."  No 
serious  believer  in  God  can  allow  that  these  phantoms  of  the  brain 
have  any  real  existence  whatever.  They  are  mere  blinds  of  our 
own  making,  which  we  let  down  when  we  want  to  keep  the  light  of 
God's  countenance  from  shining  in  at  the  windows  of  the  soul. 

'"All  things  come  of  Thee."  How  true  is  this  of  health,  the 
preciousness  of  which  we  only  know  when  we  have  lost  or  are 
losing  it.  While  health  lasts  in  its  full  vigour,  it  is  often  apt  to 
produce  no  less  forgetfulness  of  God  than  riches. 

Those  who  believe  that  God  keeps  His  own  world  cannot  fail  to 
trace  His  hand  in  that  wide  region  of  contingent  circumstances 
by  which  health  is  so  powerfully  affected,  and  over  which  man 
himself  has  no  kind  of  control.  Health,  too,  is  God's  gift,  and  it 
is  retained  at  His  good  pleasure. 

II.  "All  things  come  of  Thee."  So  it  is  with  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  God  gives  them,  and  we  hold  them  so  long  as  He  pleases, 
and  no  longer.  Not  a  few  men  of  great  mental  powers  have  ap 
peared  to  forget  that  mind  is  a  gift  at  all.  They  know  how  much 
they  themselves  have  done  by  study  to  develop  and  enrich  their 
intellects.  They  are  so  conscious  of  wielding  a  force  before  which 
other  men  bow  down  and  do  homage,  that  they  cannot  bring  them 
selves  to  think  that  there  is  one  Being  in  existence  to  whom  they 
owe  it  all,  and  who  might  at  any  moment  withdraw  it.  And  yet 
those  to  whom  God  has  given  these  higher  endowments  are  not 
seldom  reminded  that  they  hold  them  upon  sufferance,  by  this  one 
fact  among  others — that  they  cannot  certainly  exercise  them  at 
will. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  day  may  come  to  the  wisest,  to  the  most 
thoughtful,  to  the  most  brilliant  of  men,  when  life  will  not  yet  have 
been  forfeited,  but  when  all  that  can  be  called  mind  will  have 
ceased  to  live — when  the  bright  glance  of  intelligence  will  have 
been  replaced  by  a  vacant  stare, — when  the  lips  upon  which,  in  old 
days,  men  waited  for  the  utterance  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  pro 
duce  nothing  that  is  coherent  or  even  sensible — when  here  and 
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there,  at  least,  one  flash  of  the  old  fire  illumines  for  a  moment  the 
darkness  of  the  ruin,  only  to  make  it  more  bitterly  felt.  Few  of  us 
can  have  lived  for  many  years  without  seeing  how  the  Giver  of 
high  intellect  may  completely  withdraw  His  gift— without  feeling 
when  we  are  confronted  by  these  distressing  and  overwhelming 
catastrophes  how  completely  from  day  to  day  we  depend  on  Him 
for  its  retention. 

III.  "All  things  come  of  Thee."  Need  it  be  said  that  this 
especially  applies  to  those  powers  by  which  our  souls  are  raised  to 
a  higher  level  than  unassisted  nature  knows  of,  and  are  enabled 
to  hold  communion  with  the  Being  who  made  us  ?  Grace,  which 
proceeds,  as  the  word  implies,  from  God's  bounty,  is  itself  much 
more  than  mere  favour,  such  as  results  in  no  form  of  active  assist 
ance.  Such  a  concession  as  that  is  unworthy  of  God.  Grace  is 
an  operative,  impelling,  controlling  force,  by  which  the  understand 
ing  is  enlightened  to  see  spiritual  truth — by  which  the  affections 
are  warmed  to  embrace  beauty — by  which  the  will  is  braced  and 
strengthened  to  do  what  the  illuminated  conscience  may  prescribe. 
Grace  is  in  its  essence  a  Divine  presence  in  the  regenerate  man  — 
the  presence  of  the  new  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  "  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  And  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
saints,  because  this  great  gift  of  an  inward  presence  has  been 
conferred  on  him  through  the  bounty  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

H.  P.  Liddon. 
Penny  Pulpit,  Xo.  1101. 


NINTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(Frotn  the  Second  Evening  Lesson.} 
THE  GREAT  EXCHANGE. 

"  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  :  and  whosoever  will  lose  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it." — MATT.  xvi.  25. 

BOUND  up  in  the  personality  of  every  human  being  there  are  two 
lives, — the  life  of  flesh  and  the  life  of  spirit,— the  life  of  nature  and 
the  life  of  grace, — the  life  of  time  and  sense  and  the  life  of  God 
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and  eternity.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  this  fact  that  \ve  can  explain 
the  apparent  paradox  of  the  text,  for  then  it  becomes  equivalent  to 
the  declaration,  that  he  who  will  save  his  lower  life  shall  lose  the 
higher,  and  he  who  will  lose  the  lower  life,  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
shall  find  that  life  in  God  which  is  life  eternal. 

I.  But  now  this  statement  is  too  often  met  in  the  present  day  by 
the  objection,  that  of  any  higher  than  our  natural  life  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  The  great  question  in  dispute  is  precisely 
this  :  what  is  it  which  lies  beneath  appearances  ?  Is  it  a  personal 
God,  after  whose  image  we  are  made,  who  has  a  heart  to  love  and 
a  holy  will  to  rule  and  direct  us,  or  is  it  merely  an  incomprehensible, 
impersonal  force,  throbbing  blindly,  without  thought,  or  feeling, 
or  will,  and  evolving  successive  forms  of  existence  according  to 
la\vs  which  no  intelligence  framed,  and  no  will  administers  ?  This 
is  to  very  many  amongst  us  the  great  and  vital  question  of  their 
life,  upon  the  answer  to  which  the  whole  shape  and  complexion  of 
their  future  must  needs  depend.  P^or,  if  God  and  eternity  lie  be 
neath  all,  then  it  is  clearly  right  and  reasonable  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ;  while,  equally,  if  there  be 
nothing  beneath  the  appearances  of  our  life  but  blind  impersonal 
force,  the  search  for  such  a  kingdom  must  be  delusive  and  vain  ; 
then  our  whole  moral  duty  must  be  comprised  in  this,  so  to  study 
the  way  in  which  cosmical  forces  act,  that  we  may  avoid  hostile 
collision  and  secure  general  conformity,  with  them. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  if  practical  issues  of  this  enormous 
importance  depend  upon  the  solution  of  this  question,  how  is  it 
that,  as  all  our  popular  magazines  show  us,  it  still  presents  to  able 
and  honest  men  such  great  and  insuperable  difficulties?"  Because 
I  believe  they  have  attempted  its  solution  in  an  impossible  way. 
They  have  not  only  required  that  the  Divine  and  Eternal  should 
be  discoverable,  but,  further,  that  they  shall  be  discoverable  by 
those  very  faculties  and  processes  of  inquiry  which  we  employ  in 
the  investigation  of  physical  problems.  This  is  what  they  have 
demanded  ;  and  I  say  that  such  a  demand  is  unreasonable,  because 
the  methods  to  which  I  have  referred  are  only  adapted, by  common 
consent,  to  the  investigation  of  appearances.  When,  therefore,  the 
question  is  not  of  appearances,  but  of  the  realities  which  lie  beneath 
them,  such  methods  do  not,  such  methods  cannot,  give  any  result. 
So  long  as  we  employ  them  to  trace  the  mere  succession  and 
connection  of  phenomena,  they  serve  us  ;  but  the  moment  we  go 
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beyond  this  and  ask,  "  What  are  those  forces  in  themselves  which 
reveal  themselves  to  us  in  the  phenomena  of  sense  ?"  our  scientific 
methods  fail  us  :  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  investigation  of 
realities.  If,  therefore,  these  physical  methods  cannot  tell  us  what 
is  the  nature  even  of  material  forces,  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of  spirit  ?  And  if,  nevertheless,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  the  existence  of  force,  because  we  experience  its 
effects,  shall  we  not  with  equal  reason  assume  the  existence  ot 
spirit,  because  we  experience  its  effects  ? 

II.  "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will  lose 
his  life — the  same  shall  save  it."  To  keep  both  lives,  then,  is  an 
impossibility.  One  or  the  other  we  must  needs  resign.  If  we 
would  gain  the  life  of  God  we  must  give  up  the  life  of  nature.  It 
we  would  inherit  the  next  world,'we  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  this. 

"But  wherefore?"  it  is  asked.  "Did  not  God  make  both 
worlds  ?  Is  the  body  less  His  handiwork  than  the  soul  ?  Is  time 
less  filled  with  His  presence  than  eternity?  Seeing,  then,  that 
both  worlds  and  both  lives  are  His,  may  we  not  make  the  best  of 
both,  and  so  possess  the  one  without  giving  up  the  other?"  No 
doubt,  in  one  sense,  we  may,  but,  also  beyond  all  doubt,  in  another 
sense,  we  may  not.  If  what  I  have  said  has  been  understood,  it 
will  be  seen  that  what  our  Lord  calls  upon  us,  in  the  text,  to  sur 
render  is  not  our  earthly  life,  but  that  which  is  earthly  ///  our  life, — 
not  the  world,  but  that  which  is  worldly  in  the  world, — not  the 
truth  and  beauty  which  shine  forth  in  all  created  things,  but  that 
earth-loving  spirit  which  would  have  enjoyed  these  things  inde 
pendently  of  God.  Let  us  remember  that  in  every  earthly  object, 
and  in  every  earthly  pursuit,  there  is  a  worldly  and  an  eternal 
aspect. 

To  seek,  then,  that  life  below,  which  is  cut  off  from  all  these 
eternal  hopes  and  influences,  is  to  lose  the  great  gift  of  God,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  lose  that  life  of  bounded  views  and  selfish 
interests  in  a  deepening  love  of  God,  and  a  widening  vision  of 
eternity,  is  to  gain  the  true  life  of  man,  to  rise  out  of  the  animal  into 
the  angel,  out  of  the  mortal  into  the  immortal,  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  shadows,  which  passeth  away,  into  that  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son  which  abideth  for  ever. 

Bishop  Moorhouse, 

Penny  Pulpit,  New  Series,  No.  661. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  COVETOUSNESS.1 

BY   THE    REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,    M.A. 

"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
anything  that  is  his."— TENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

Now  it  is  a  very  naughty  thing  to  "  covet."  Is  not  it  ? 
And  yet  will  you  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  God 
commands  us  to  "covet."  How  is  it?  God  says 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  And  yet  God  says,  "  You  shall 
covet."  He  tells  us  "  to  covet"  Do  you  believe  it  ? 
Will  you  look  at  it  ?  Will  you  turn  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
last  verse — "  Covet ;  "  "  covet  earnestly  ;  "  covet  with  all 
thy  niiglit.  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  "  "  Covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  How  shall  we  explain  that  ?  Does  God 
contradict  Himself?  Are  we  "to  covet,"  or  are  we 
"  not  to  covet  "  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  I  suppose  there 
is  a  good  covetousness,  and  there  is  a  bad  covetousness. 
Does  not  it  mean  that  ?  Shall  we  look  at  both  ?  Which 
first  ?  Shall  we  look  first  at  the  good,  or  the  bad  ?  Let 
us  try  and  find  out  what  is  a  good  covetousness,  and 
then  we  shall  find  out  what  is  a  ^^covetousness. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  dear  brothers,  who 
came  with  their  mother, — I  think  their  father  Was  dead, 
I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  and  they  came  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  their  mother  said,  "Grant  that  these  my  two 

1  Preached  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  ist,  1876. 
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sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  in  Thy  kingdom."  I  think  Zebedee  was 
dead,  because  it  says  here,  "  The  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children."  Was  that  wrong  coveting  or  right,  to  wish  to 
sit  on  Christ's  right  hand,  and  Christ's  left  hand,  in  His 
glory  ?  Were  they  right  or  wrong  ?  Which  do  you 
say  ?  I  say  right.  Is  ambition  right  or  wrong?  Right. 
I  hope  you  all  will  be  ambitious  of  the  right  thing.  It 
was  quite  right  to  want  to  sit  near  Jesus.  He  did  not 
blame  them..  He  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask." 
I  think  it  was  a  good  covetousness. 

When,  in  a  school,  there  are  going  to  be  some  prizes 
given,  is  a  boy  or  girl  right  to  wish  to  get  the  first  prize, 
to  get  at  the  top  of  the  class  ?  Yes.  Are  you  sure  ? 
Anyhow  ?  Supposing  a  boy  wanted  to  pull  down  an 
other  boy,  that  would  be  wrong.  If  he  only  wanted  to 
get  to  the  top,  it  would  be  right,  wouldn't  it  ?  I  think 
so.  That  is  all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad 
covetousness.  To  covet  to  get  a  prize — not  to  injure 
another,  but  to  be  yourself  at  the  top — to  be  able  to  do 
more  good,  and  have  more  influence,  is  not  wrong  covet 
ing.  But  if  it  is  done  spitefully,  with  a  wish  to  hurt 
another,  it  would  be  wrong  coveting  ! 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  thing, — Is  it 
right  or  wrong  covetousness  to  wish  to  get  rich  ?  It  is 
wrong  if  I  want  to  do  evil  with  my  riches  ;  but  if  I  only 
covet  riches  in  order  that  I  may  do  more  good  with 
them,  it  is  quite  right. 

There  was  a  man  of  business,  very  rich  indeed,  I  be 
lieve  he  had  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  his 
ilergyman  came  to  him,  and  said,  "I  think  you  are 
quite  rich  enough  ;  I  believe  you  have  got  a  very  large 
fortune.  Hadn't  you  better  get  out  of  business,  and 

\ 
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stop  making  money  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I 
have  not  yet  got  quite  enough  to  give  one  leaf  of  the 
Bible  to  all  my  family."  "  Yet  you  have  not  a  very 
large  family,"  said  the  clergyman.  The  gentleman  re 
plied,  "  My  family  is  a  thousand  millions  !  all  the  world 
is  my  family  !  There  is  somewhere  about  a  thousand 
millions  in  all  the  world  ;  I  want  to  be  able  to  give  the 
Bible  to  all  my  family  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  enough  to 
give]them  all  one  leaf."  There,  you  see,  was  good  covet- 
ousness. 

So  it  is  right  to  desire  to  be  very  high  in  heaven.  Do 
you  think  it  is  right  to  say,  "  It  will  be  quite  enough 
nist  to  get  in  "  ?  Oughn't  we  to  try  to  get  very  higli 
•up  in  heaven  ?  And  oughtn't  we  to  wish  to  increase  our 
knowledge  by  learning,  that  we  may  be  useful  ?  even  to 
wish  to  get  to  the  very  top  of  the  school  in  everything. 
Shall  we  wish  that  ?  But  we  must  not  wish — in  trying 
to  do  that — to  pull  anybody  down.  And  it  is  right  to 
wish  to  be  rich  if  we  want  to  do  good  with  our  money. 

Now  I  have  told  you  three  things  about  good  covet- 
ousness.  That  will  do  about  that. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  bad  covetousness.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet."  We  have  thought  of  "  coveting  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  These  are  the  best — to  wish  to  be  high 
up  in  heaven  ;  to  have  plenty  of  learning,  to  do  good 
with  ;  and  plenty  of  money,  that  we  may  be  of  great 
use  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Now  let  us  think  of  the 
other  side. 

Have  you  thought — can  you  tell  me  of  anybody  in 
the  Bible  who  "  coveted  "  in  a  bad  way  ?  Who  is  men 
tioned  in  Joshua  ?  Poor  Achan  !  He  saw  (what  did  he 
see  ?)  a  beautiful  "  Babylonish  garment,  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  a  fine  wedge  of  gold,"  and  he 
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coveted  them.  And  what  did  he  do?  He  took  them, 
and  then  he  digged  in  the  ground,  and  he  buried  them. 
What  was  done  to  him  ?  lie  ivas  stoned ! 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  king  who  coveted  ?  "  Ahab." 
He  had  large  gardens,  and  a  fine  palace,  but  he  wanted 
also  a  little  bit  of  kitchen  garden.  A  poor  man  near 
him  had  a  little  bit  that  would  just  do  for  him.  So  what 
did  he  do  ?  Jezebel,  his  wife,  and  himself,  plotted  to 
gether  to  get  Naboth's  garden  for  the  king  to  have  it 
for  his  kitchen  garden.  And  as  he  would  not  sell  it 
them,  what  did  they  do  ?  They  set  up  "  false  witnesses," 
men  who  brought  false  accusations  against  Naboth,  and 
he  was  stoned  ! 

Can  you  remember  anybody  in  the  New  Testament 
who  "coveted"?  Who  was  that  wicked  man  who 
wanted  "thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  and  sold  his  own  dear 
Master  to  obtain  them  ?  Who  was  that  ?  Judas.  That 
was  horrible  ;  worst  of  all  ! 

We  have  got  three  then,  Achan,  Ahab,  Judas.  They 
coveted. 

Shall  we  think  of  any  text  that  says  "  coveting"  is 
wrong  ?  Jesus  Christ  said — "  Take  heed  and  beware  of 
covetousness."  Be  very  watchful.  In  one  place,  in  the 
third  of  Colossians,  "  Covetousness  "  is  said  to  be  the 
same,  is  compared  to,  that  which  God  holds  in  great 
detestation  all  through  the  Bible — "  idolatry."  Look  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  verse.  It  says,  "  Covetousness,  ivhich 
is  idolatry''  You  will  find  in  another  place  it  says,  a 
covetous  person  never  goes  to  heaven  (i  Cor.  vi.  10)  : 
"  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous  .  .  .  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

There  we  have  got  three  men,  beacons,  warnings  to 
us  ;  and  three  texts  of  Scripture  against  it. 
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Now  I  want  you  to  consider  with  me — be  very 
thoughtful,  because  I  am  going  to  be  very  deep — what 
is  covetousness  ?  bad  covetousness  ?  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  three  things  that  make  bad  covetonsness. 

First,  if  we  want  anything  that  will  be  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  observe  it  does  not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  a  house  like  tJiy  neighbours  house  ;  thou  shalt  not 
covet  a  wife  like  thy  neighbour's  wife  ;  nor  a  servant,  nor 
a  maid,  nor  an  ox,  nor  an  ass  like  thy  neighbour's  ser 
vant,  or  maid,  or  ox,  or  ass  ;"  but  "we  must  not  covet 
their  wife,  their  house,  their  maid,  their  servant,  their  o,vt 
their  ass,"  because  it  would  be  to  take  it  away  from  them. 
You  must  never  want  anything  to  the  injury  of  another. 

The  worst  way  of  doing  that  is  to  play  marbles  for 
money,  to  gamble  in  any  way  ;  to  play  pitch  and  toss  ; 
any  sort  of  gambling, — because  then  you  want  to  get  a 
penny,  or  a  shilling,  or  a  pound,  to  another's  injury.  To 
take  away  money  thus,  when  you  have  not  the  slightest 
right^to  it,  is  gambling!  It  is  very,  very  near  stealing, 
I  think,  to  take  a  person's  money  thus  ;  and  when  older 
boys  do  so  take  younger  boys'  money,  it  is  stealing,  for 
it  goes  on  to  stealing,  like  Achan.  The  boy  that  would 
do  the  one  would  do  the  other. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  fact.  A  gentleman — 
quite  grown  up,  rather  old,  was  talking  to  some  children 
one  day,  and  this  is  what  he  said  to  them.  He  said  : 
"  I  remember  a  circumstance  that  happened  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  ;  I  never  shall  forget  it,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hun 
dred  years  old  ;  I  never  could  forget  it.  I  was  a  little 
boy,  and  in  the  street  I  saw  another  little  boy,  whom  I 
knew  ;  and  that  little  boy  was  crying  bitterly  ;  ready  to 
break  his  heart,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  Eddie,  what's  the 
matter  ? '  And  Eddie  said  to  me,  '  I  have  lost  my 
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penny,  and  mother  will  whip  me.'  And  I  said  to  him, 
'  I  will  help  you,  Eddie  ;  what  has  become  of  your 
penny?'  He  said,  'I  dropped  it  in  the  gutter,  under 
that  muddy  place.'  I  said,  '  Eddie,  I  will  help  you  find 
it.'  Little  Eddie  looked  very  much  pleased  when  he 
saw  me  tuck  up  the  sleeves  of  my  coat,  and  my  shirt 
sleeves,  up  to  my  elbow,  to  dive  into  that  muddy  water. 
I  put  my  hands  into  that  dirty  gutter,  but  I  could  not 
find  the  penny.  I  brought  up  little  bits  of  old  iron  and 
other  things,  but  I  could  not  come  to  the  penny.  At 
last  I  felt  it ;  down  in  the  deepest  place  ;  it  was  covered 
with  mud,  but  I  could  feel  through  the  mud  the  figure 
of  the  queen  on  the  coin.  And  then  at  that  moment  the 
devil  entered  into  me, — the  same  devil  that  entered  into 
Judas  entered  into  me.  I  thought,  'Why  should  not  I 
keep  it  ?  '  So  I  touched  the  penny,  and  hid  it  some 
where,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it,  and  put  on  a  sad  face, 
and  said,  '  Eddie,  I  cannot  find  it ;  it  is  lost.'  I  hid  it  all 
the  while.  Poor  little  Eddie  looked  very  miserable. 
And  I  felt  so  wicked,  I  knew  what  I  had  done,  I  had 
first  coveted  when  I  felt  it,  I  then  stole  it,  and  then  I 
told  a  lie  (which  we  always  do  when  we  do  such 
things)  to  hide  it."  Then  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say, 
"  It  is  a  great  many  years  ago  since  then.  I  have  often 
and  often  asked  God  to  forgive  me  about  that  muddy 
penny.  I  believe  He  has  forgiven  me,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  up  against  me  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
1  have  looked  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  be 
lieve  He  has  forgiven  me,  but  I  shall  never  forget  this 
black  spot  in  my  memory.  When  I  think  of  it,  it  makes 
me  miserable."  Oh  !  the  muddy  penny  !  the  muddy 
penny ! 

That  is  one  kind  of  bad  covetousness.     I  am  going1  on 
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to  another.  You  will  remember  the  first, — when  we 
want  anything  to  another's  injury.  Do  you  understand 
that  ?  It  is  bad  covetousness  to  want  anything  in  a 
way  that  will  injure  another  person. 

Now,  secondly,  it  is  bad  covetousness  when  we  wish 
anything  we  are  quite  sure  God  does  not  wisli  to  give  us  ; 
when  we  go  contradictory  to  God's  will,  it  is  bad  covet 
ousness. 

I  have  heard  of  a  little  girl  crying  for  the  moon. 
That  was  very  silly,  wasn't  it  ?  God  has  not  given  us 
the  moon.  It  is  very  silly  to  cry  for  the  moon.  But 
people  have  done  quite  as  silly  things  as  that.  People 
have  wanted  to  get  what  God  did  not  mean  to  give 
them.  You  remember  about  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  he  had  conquered  all  the  world,  he  was  found 
crying  because  there  was  not  another  world  to  conquer ! 
We  must  not  cry  for  what  God  has  not  given  us.  Never 
wish  for  what  you  believe  in  your  mind  God  does  not 
mean  you  to  have.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
that,  if  I  may  so  call  it  ;  it  is  quite  true. 

A  gentleman  wanted  to  make  a  boy  understand  a 
little  about  life,  so  he  said  to  the  boy,  "  Tell  me,  who  is  a 
rich  man  ?"  The  boy  said,  "  The  person  who  has  got  a 
thousand  pounds."  "  No,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  he  is 
not  a  rich  man."  "  Then,"  said  the  boy,  "  the  person 
who  has  got  five  thousand  pounds."  "  No,  he  is  not 
rich,"  again  said  the  gentleman.  The  boy  again  tried, 
and  said,  "  The  person  who  has  got  ten  thousand 
pounds."  "  No,  he  is  not  a  rich  man,"  said  the  gentle 
man.  The  boy  then  said,  "  I  will  give  it  up."  "  Then  I 
will  tell  you  who  is  a  rich  man,"  said  the  gentleman  ; 
"  the  one  who  has  what  he  has  not"  Do  you  understand 
that  ?  I  will  explain  it  to  you.  Supposing  a  man  has 
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got  five  thousand  pounds,  he  will  want  a  little  bit  more  ; 
or  if  he  has  got  a  hundred  thousand,  he  will  still  want  a 
little  bit  more  :  therefore  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  because 
he  wants  a  little  more  than  he  has.  Therefore  there  is 
no  rich  man  in  the  world,  because  he  cannot  have  what 
he  has  not,  and  if  he  has  what  he  has  not,  then  he  is  not 
rich  ;  then  there  is  no  rich  man  in  the  world.  Do  you 
understand  that?  It  is  quite  true.  If  you  go  to  the 
richest  man  in  London,  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
wanted  a  little  more  than  he  has  got  ;  therefore  you 
cannot  call  him  a  rich  man.  That  is  wishing  for  what 
God  does  not  give  us. 

Now  I  will  mention  a  third  thing.  It  is  when  yon 
wish  for  money  for  money's  sake.  Some  people  do  that 
you  know.  I  do  not  say  boys  and  girls  very  often  do  ; 
but  did  you  never  know  a  boy  a  little  miser  ?  or  a  girl  a 
little  miser  ?  I  think  I  have.  It  is  not  so  common  a  sin 
to  children,  but  men  are  very  often  misers,  and  old 
women  too.  To  want  money  only  for  money's  sake  is 
very  foolish. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  story — it  happened  some  time 
ago — of  the  great  steamer  The  Washington.  It  caught 
fire,  and  nearly  all  on  board  were  lost.  All  who  could 
were  told  to  swim  ashore ;  and  one  man,  who  had  lots 
of  money,  went  down  to  the  cabin,  and  filled  his  trousers 
and  his  waistcoat  pockets  with  his  silver  and  gold.  He 
could  swim  capitally ;  but  all  that  gold  and  silver 
dragged  him  down  to  the  bottom,  and  he  perished  in  the 
waters. 

A  Grecian  philosopher  had  been  saying  what  a  bad 
thing  money  might  become.  So  he  sold  all  his  land, 
and  turned  the  produce  into  gold  and  silver  ;  and  then 
he  threw  it  all  into  the  sea.  "There,  old  ocean,"  said 
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he,  "  you  drown  my  money,  that  my  money  may  not 
drown  me." 

That  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  said  to  Timothy. 
"  They  who  will  be  rich  " — who  have  a  passion  for  gold, 
a  lust  after  it,  they  get  "  drowned  in  perdition  "  at  last. 
Let  us  look  at  the  verse,  I  Timothy  vi.  9,  "  They  that 
will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition." 

Then  there  are  three  kinds  of  bad  covetousness.  Do 
you  remember  them  ?  When  you  desire  anything  to 
the  injury  of  another ;  when  you  want  anything  it  is 
plain  God  does  not  mean  to  give  you  ;  when  you  love 
money  for  money's  sake, — and  not  for  God. 

Do  you  know  the  best  way  of  keeping  out  any  sin  ? 
What  is  it?  Put  in  a  virtue.  Supposing  this  church 
were  perfectly  full  of  people,  could  anybody  get  in  ?  If 
your  heart  is  perfectly  full,  can  anything  get  in  ?  Fill 
your  heart  with  what  is  good.  You  won't  easily  push 
out  the  bad — I  defy  you  ;  but  you  can  bring  in  the  good, 
and  that  will  keep  out  the  bad.  If  you  want  to  con 
quer  a  sin,  bring  in  the  opposite  virtue,  a  virtue  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  sin  you  want  to  conquer.  What  is 
the  opposite  of  covetousness  ?  Contentment. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  contentment. 
John  the  Baptist  was  a  very  good  preacher,  very  practi 
cal.  Did  he  say  anything  about  contentment  ?  Don't 
you  like  preachers  to  be  practical  :  to  tell  you  things 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  follow  ;  things  you  can  under 
stand  about  ?  What  did  John  the  Baptist  say  to  the 
soldiers  ?  He  said,  "  Be  content  with  your  wages." 
What  does  St.  Paul  say  to  Timothy — do  you  remember  ? 
What  is  the  way  to  be  rich  ?  What  are  riches  ? 
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"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain."  To  be  a 
religious  boy  or  girl,  and  to  be  contented,  then  you  are 
very  rich.  Let  us  look  at  the  verse,  I  Timothy  vi.  6— 
"  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain." 

Now  I  am  going,  very  shortly,  to  give  you  three  rules 
about  hoiv  to  be  contented.  I  don't  know  how  you  find 
it,  but  I  find  everything  turns  into  three  ;  there  are 
always  three  reasons  for  everything ;  now  for  three 
reasons  about  contentment. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  25th  of  Matthew,  where  we 
are  told  about  the  man  going  into  a  far  country,  and  he 
gave  his  servants  "  talents  "  to  trade  with,  while  he  was 
away  ?  "  Unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two, 
and  to  another  one."  Do  you  remember  why  he  gave 
only  one  talent  to  one  servant,  while  he  gave  to  another 
five,  and  to  another  two  ?  He  gave  to  each  one  "  ac 
cording  to  his  several  ability,"  what  he  was  able  to 
have  ;  if  either  had  had  more,  it  would  have  been  too 
much  ;  if  either  had  had  less,  it  would  have  been  too 
little. 

Now,  dear  boys  and  girls,  do  not  doubt  that  God  has 
given  you  exactly  "  according  to  your  ability."  It  would 
not  do  for  you  to  be  six  feet  high  yet  ;  or  stronger  than 
you  are  ;  or  to  have  more  money  than  you  have  now. 
You  have  just  what  you  can  do  well  with.  If  you  had 
more,  you  would  not  do  so  well  with  it  ?  Do  you 
understand  me  ? 

I  will  just  tell  you  what  is  said  to  have  happened 
once.  You  may  believe  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  In  a 
room  there' was  a  gold  fish,  in  a  glass  globe,  in  water; 
and  there  was  a  canary  up  in  a  cage  by  the  window.  It 
was  a  very  hot  day  ;  and  the  fish  in  the  globe,  and  the 
canary  in  the  cage,  began  talking  (of  course  you  may 
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believe  it  to  be  true  if  you  like  or  not),  and  the  fish  said, 
"  I  wish  I  could  sing  like  that  canary.  I  should  like  to 
be  up  there  in  that  cage."  And  the  canary,  who  was 
uncommonly  hot,  said,  "Oh,  how  nice  to  be  down  in 
that  cool  water  where  the  fish  is  !  "  Suddenly  a  voice 
said,  "Canary,  go  down  to  the  water!  Fish,  go  up  into 
the  cage  !  "  Immediately  they  both  exchanged  places. 
Weren't  they  happy  ?  Wasn't  the  fish  happy  up  in  the 
cage  ?  Wasn't  the  canary  happy  down  in  the  cool 
water?  How  long  did  their  happiness  last,  do  you 
think  ?  Ah  !  God  had  given  to  the  canary  and  the  fish 
"according  to  their  ability."  He  had  given  each  a  place 
suited  to  their  natures. 

I  will  tell  you  another  secret  of  contentment — it  is 
this — We  have  all  got  our  troubles,  haven't  we  ?  Have 
I  any  trouble  ?  Yes.  Have  boys  and  girls  any  trouble  ? 
You  have  no  troubles  now,  some  people  say.  But  I 
think  boys  and  girls  have  just  as  much  trouble  as  grown 
up  men  and  women.  I  have  just  as  many  now  as  I  had 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  you  have  as  many  as  you  will 
have  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  man.  We  have  all  got 
our  troubles.  I  have  read  this. 

There  was  once  a  great  number  of  people — hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them — and  every  one  had  a  bundle  on 
his  back,  and  each  one  thought  his  own  bundle  the 
heaviest.  The  king  of  the  country  said,  "  You  shall  all 
meet  together,  and  change  bundles."  And  they  were  all 
so  happy.  "  Now  I  have  got  my  right  bundle,"  said 
one,  and  another,  "  I  have  got  rid  of  my  heavy  bundle, 
and  have  a  light  one."  By-and-by  they  opened  one 
another's  bundles,  to  see  what  they  were  made  up  of; 
when,  lo  and  behold  !  they  all  ultimately  went  away 
with  the  same  bundle  they  brought  in.  I  believe,  if 
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you  knew  other  people's  troubles,  you  would  not  want 
to  be  changing  with  them.  That  is  the  secret  of  con 
tentment. 

Once  more.  There  was  a  bishop  who  lived  in  Italy, 
a  very  contented  man.  "  How  is  it  you  are  always  con 
tented?"  said  the  people.  "I  will  tell  you,"  said  he; 
"it  is  the  right  use  of  my  eyes."  That  is  very  simple. 
"  When  I  feel  disposed  to  be  a  little  discontented,  I  just 
look  up  to  heaven,  and  say,  '  I  am  going  there  ! '  It 
does  riot  much  matter  what  is  here,  I  am  going  there. 
Then  I  look  around  me,  on  every  side,  and  see  so  many 
so  much  worse  off  than  I  am,  who  are  sick  and  miser 
able.  Then  I  look  down,  and  say,  '  I  shall  soon  only 
want  a  little  piece  of  earth,  five  or  six  feet  long.'  What 
is  the  use  of  being  discontented  ?  I  am  going  up  there  ; 
all  around  me  are  worse  off  than  I  am  ;  I  shall  only 
want  a  little  bit  of  earth  presently."  The  right  use  of 
his  eyes  made  him  contented. 

Will  you  remember  right  covetousness  and  wrong 
covetousness  :  what  makes  covetousness ;  the  way  to 
conquer  covetousness,  and  the  being  contented  ?  Will 
you  pray  this  little  prayer?  In  the  iiQth  Psalm  David 
says,  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  Thy  testimonies,  and  not 
to  covetousness." 
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IV.    New  Outlines. 


AMEN!1 

BY   THE    YEN.    F.    W.    FARRAR,    D.D. 

"These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness." — REV. 
i:i.   14. 

I  WISH  to  consider  now  the  word  with  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  closes — the  word  "  Amen."  It  is  the  seal  of  our  faith  ; 
it  is  the  fervency  of  our  longing;  it  is  the  stamp  of  our 
sincerity  upon  every  prayer  we  use.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
no  less  than  twenty-five  times  our  Lord  Jesus  ushers  in  His 
deepest  asseverations  with  "Amen,  amen,"  translated  incur 
version,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you."  I  cannot  show  you 
the  dignity  of  the  word  more  awfully  than  by  telling  you  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  this  word  is  given  to  the  very  name  of 
God,  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  the  very  name  of  Christ. 
In  Isaiah  we  read,  "  He  who  sweareth  in  the  earth  shall  swear 
by  the  God  of  Amen,"  and  St.  John  says  in  my  text,  "Thus 
saith  the  Amen."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  solemn  and 
sacred  word?  It  means  truth  and  reality.  I  want  to  bring 
before  you  the  awfulness  of  truth,  of  sincerity,  and  reality, 
both  as  regards  our  conduct  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  as 
regards  the  eternal  life  of  man's  spirit. 

I.  First,  as  regards  our  earthly  life.  We  may  each  of  us 
spend  our  lives  either  in  the  world  or  in  God.  If  we  live  in 
God,  then  we  are  living  in  the  world  of  reality;  if  we  are 
setting  our  affections  on  the  things  of  earth,  we  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  fatal  delusions  and  fading  shadows.  There  is  a 
celebrated  passage  in  which  the  great  Greek  philosopher, 
Plato,  describes  the  life  of  men  on  earth.  He  compares  men 
who  have  never  tried  to  face  the  truth  to  prisoners  in  a  deep 

1  Treached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  4th. 
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underground  cavern,  who  have  been  enchained  by  the  neck 
and  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  turn  their  heads.  In  front  of 
them,,  in  the  rocky  wall  of  their  prison,  behind  them  and  above 
them,  is  a  causeway  on  which  fires  are  burning,  and  along 
which  causeway  pass  wayfarers  singing  and  bearing  burdens, 
whose  shadows  are  thrown  by  the  firelight  on  the  cavern  wall. 
The  prisoners  take  these  shadows  for  substance  and  reality, 
and  these  echoes  for  songs  and  voices.  The  image  of  the 
great  heathen  thinker  remains  true  to  this  day.  Imprisoned 
in  self-chosen  darkness,  steeped  in  emptiness,  how  few  care 
for  that  wisdom  which  consists  above  all  tilings  in  seeing  the 
things  that  are,  and  seeing  them  as  they  are. 

II.  Let  a  man  but  once  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  true  light,  and 
he  learns  to  despise  the  dim  rushlight  of  this  earth's  tinselled 
stage.  Take  the  life  of  Solomon  the  king,  and  the  life  of 
Elijah  the  prophet.  Solomon  lived  amid  gilded  shams.  Did 
these  bring  him  happiness  ?  It  was  all  vanity — thrice-doubled 
emptiness.  Solomon  was  a  miserable  man  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Not  so  the  prophet,  who  heard  the  words  of  God.  The  falsi 
ties  of  the  world  were  less  than  nothing,  because  the  truth  was 
all  in  all. 

God  is  the  Amen,  the  eternal  reality.  All  the  devil's  world 
of  wickedness  is  a  world  of  delusions  and  illusions.  Sow  in 
the  flesh,  and  reap  corruption.  These  things  are  unreal,  and 
will  pass  away;  but  God  is  the  Amen,  and  all  His  laws  are 
eternal.  They  are  laws,  not  only  of  reality,  of  righteousness, 
but  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  Earnestly  would  I  invite  you 
all  to  base  yourselves  on  the  "  Amen,"  on  the  solid  reality  of 
life,  by  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  living 
soberly  and  godly  in  this  present  world.  Let  us  look  to  the 
basis  of  our  faith  and  the  basis  of  our  conduct,  and  let  the 
question  often  ring  within  us,  "  Will  ye,  by  hypocrisy  in  con 
duct,  by  petty  unreality  in  faith,  offer  to  the  God  of  Truth 
the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie?"  Reality,  sincerity,  holiness, 
are  the  tests  of  true  religion.  Apart  from  these  all  else  is 
fringes  and  phylacteries. 
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V.     A   Sermon  Causerie. 


THE  most  remarkable  sermons  of  the  month  were  those  of 
Canon  Scott  Holland  on  Whit  Sunday  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  a  description  of  them,  and  the 
admirers  of  our  great  cathedral  preacher  will  perhaps  thank 
me  more  for  a  glimpse  of  him  on  a  less  formal  occasion.  He 
spoke  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Charterhouse,  on  behalf  of  the 
Factory  Girls'  Holiday  Fund,  and  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
only  in  the  pulpit,  the  wit,  the  sparkle,  the  rollicking  fun  and 
humour  of  his  address  were  a  delightful  discovery.  There 
was  no  platform,  and  Canon  Holland  walked  up  and  down 
in  front  of  his  audience,  keeping  them  in  that  state  of  half- 
suppressed  merriment,  which,  like  gratitude,  consists  partly  in 
the  expectation  of  good  things  to  come.  There  are  some 
speakers — Lord  Rosebery  is  an  instance  among  politicians — 
the  very  sight  of  whose  faces  on  a  platform  causes  a  gentle 
smile  to  spread  like  a  universal  sunbeam  over  the  audience. 
Canon  Holland's  high  spirits  were  communicated  to  his  hearers 
before  he  said  a  word.  Any  who  had  expected  him  to  pity 
the  poor  factory  girl,  shut  up  in  London — close,  dreary, 
wretched  London — must  have  been  astonished  at  the  differ 
ence  of  his  tone.  "  We  are  not  here  to  vilify  our  lady-mother 
London.  London  is  a  splendid  place  to  live  in.  There  is  the 
best  fun  to  be  had  here,  and  the  best  society,  and  the  best  of 
everything.  I  trust  every  one  in  the  room  is  a  Cockney  to  the 
backbone.  As  Cockneys,  of  course  we  despise  the  country. 
Still,  the  country  has  its  uses.  It  makes  an  appendage  to 
London.  The  country  was  made  for  the  delectation  and  re 
freshment  of  Londoners."  The  delights  of  London  life,  as  the 
factory  girl  sees  them,  were  vividly  depicted.  Canon  Holland 
is  no  cloistered  student ;  he  told  us  laughingly  that  the  dancing 
seen  at  London  street  corners  is  the  best  dancing  he  kno\vs  ! 
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But  he  sees  the  sadder  and  darker  side  of  London  life,  the 
dangers  which  beset  young  and  unprotected  girls,  whose 
pleasures,  after  all,  are  the  romps  and  games  of  the  streets,  and 
their  need  for  the  calming  and  elevating  influences  of  the 
country.  His  speech  was'perfectly  admirable,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  audience  was  not  larger. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  eager  interest  with  which  Canon 
Holland  afterwards  hurried  off  to  watch  from  the  balcony  a 
game  of  cricket  which  the  boys  of  Merchant  Taylors'  were 
playing  in  the  Charterhouse  grounds. 

If  ever  a  good  "  History  of  Texts  "  is  written,  preachers  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  they  have  ignored  some  of  the 
most  suggestive.  How  many  sermons,  for  instance,  have 
been  preached  on  Nehemiah  ii.'io? — "It  grieved  them  ex 
ceedingly  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  "  I  never  heard  of  one,  until  Dr. 
Marshall  Lang,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  took  this  verse  as  the  motto  of  a  recent 
Glasgow  sermon  on  "  Public  Spirit."  He  did  not  make  much 
of  it ;  but  how  much  might  be  made  ? 

The  second  Sunday  in  June  was  Hospital  Sunday  in 
London.  The  custom  of  preaching  special  sermons  on  this 
day  is  now  universal  in  all  denominations.  I  heard  a  thought 
ful  sermon  from  the  Rev.  T.  Herbert  Darlow,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  Congregationalists,  who  has  recently 
settled  in  North  London.  Mr.  Darlow  does  not  follow  the 
advice  which  I  see  Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  has  been 
giving— to  throw  away  the  manuscript  and  speak  extempore. 
He  reads  rather  closely,  and  all  his  sermons  sentent  I'hiu/e 
in  the  better  sense  of  that  phrase.  His  hospital  text  was 
Matt.  xii.  12:  "How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
iheep  ?  "  Here  are  a  few  notes  of  the  sermon,  which  was  a 
model  of  its  kind  : — 

"  I.  There  are  some  people  who  answer  this  question  with  no 
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uncertain  voice.  The  difference,  they  say,  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree.  Our  human  intelligence,  our  human  emotions 
are  just  refinements  of  animal  instincts.  Man  is  only  a  clever 
and  conceited  animal,  who  has  got  into  the  habit  of  fantastic 
dreams.  Those  sheep  in  the  village  churchyard  are  browsing 
on  grass  underneath  which  are  the  dusty  relics  of  men — men 
who  once  were  as  clever  and  thoughtful  as  we  are.  Now  it 
may  be  possible  that  God  has  chosen  to  do  all  His  work  with 
the  same  tools.  Such  an  idea  does  not  mean  that  His  work  is 
any  less  God-like,  or  His  will  any  less^supreme.  Suppose  there 
is  an  evolution  of  mental  faculty  and  spiritual  instinct,  what 
then  ?  Does  it  make  a  moral  and  spiritual  truth  any  less 
valid  ?  The  axioms  of  right  and  wrong  are  eternally  true. 
Man  did  not  invent  the  eternal  righteousness  ;  he  only  became 
a\vare  of  it.  The  royal  difference  between  a  man  and  a  beast 
is  not  the  material  form.  With  man  alone  of  living  creatures 
the  growth  has  been  onward  and  upward — Man  became  a 
living  soul,  able  to  love,  and  to  sin,  and  to  pray. 

"The  difference  is  not  the  law  of  development,  but  the 
stage  which  that  development  has  reached.  The  difference  is 
far  deeper  than  that  which  severs  the  beast  from  the  plant, 
and  the  plant  from  the  stone. 

"  II.  Man  is  severed  from  the  brute  by  his  very  degradation. 
No  animal  can  sin  as  man  can  sin.  The  swine  are  happy  : 
they  are  ignorant  of  guilt,  and  shame,  and  remorse  !  The  pro 
digal  is  wretched  because  he  has  disobeyed  the  law  of  his  own 
perfection.  When  you  compare  a  man  with  a  sheep  you 
realize  that  sin  is  the  great  anomaly  of  creation.  Man  is 
so  much  better  than  a  sheep,  just  because  of  his  capacity  to 
become  so  much  worse. 

"  III.  The  Christian  believes  in  the  glories  of  human  nature 
by  the  miracle  of  its  redemption.  A  Divine  Person  has 
shared  our  nature,  and  brought  heaven  into  our  world. 

"And  therefore  this  human  nature  of  ours  is  to  be  measured 
by  nothing  less  than  the  Cross  of  Christ.  We  are  to  think 
about  men  as  Christ  Himself  thought  about  them. 
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"  We  are  all  tempted  to  despise  and  neglect  Christ's  little 
ones.  A  cynic  is  the  favourite  child  of  Satan  in  this  nine 
teenth  century.  The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  thinks  of  the  worst 
man  with  infinite  pity — there  is  the  one  answer  to  His  own 
question,  '  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? ' 

"  This  day  is  the  most  Catholic  of  all  festivals,  the  touch  ot 
nature  which  makes  all  the  world  kin.  Inasmuch  as  we  do  it 
unto  the  least  of  Christ's  suffering  brethren,  we  do  it  unto 
Him." 

A  distinguished  Scottish  preacher,  Professor  George  Adam 
Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  was  in  London  on  Hospital  Sunday.  He 
preached  twice  at  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  I  heard 
him  in  the  evening,  when  his  text  was  i  Cor.  vii.  31.  "And 
they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it,  for  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away."  The  divisions  were  :  I.  The  world 
is  transitory  ;  II.  The  world  is  full  of  dangers  ;  III.  We  must 
Uike  sides  in  it.  Scattered  through  the  sermon  were  many 
memorable  sayings. 

"The  word  'today'  tolls  through  Scripture  like  the  tolling 
of  a  great  bell  that  marks  the  hours." 

"  By  the  village  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  passed  His 
stainless  youth,  ran  great  high  roads,  along  which  drifted  all 
the  scandals  of  the  time,  all  the  evil  whispers  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  East.  Yet  He  kept  Himself  unspotted  from  the 
world  ;  and  why  should  this  be  impossible  for  us  and  for  our 
children  ?  " 

"  Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity !  Our  translators  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  'vanity.'  It 
does  not  mean  emptiness,  worthlessness.  It  means  nothing 
more  than  a  breath,  a  vapour,  a  sigh,  a  rustle  in  the  wind. 
Make  the  most  of  youth,  because  it  fleets  fast  away." 

The  sermon,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  was  read  from  an 
unobtrusive  manuscript.  It  contained  a  quotation  from  Goethe, 
in  the  original,  and  one  from  Burns,  also  in  the  original. 

O.  S.  B. 
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"THINGS  THAT  ARE  EXCELLENT." 

BY   THE   RIGHT   RLV.   THE   BISHOP  OF   LINCOLN.1 

"And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  judgment  ;  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are 
excellent."  —  PHIL.  i.  9,  10. 

IT  would  give  us  valuable  material  for  meditation,  and 
for  determining  the  things  about  which  we  ought  to  be 
most  anxious,  and  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  prayers,  if 
we  were  to  connect  together,  as  we  have  them  in  the 
Bible,  the  different  subjects  for  which  the  great  apostle 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  he  prayed.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  we  have  two  magnificent  examples  of  this  in 
the  prayers  which  he  prayed  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus. 
The  first  prayer  occurs,  as  you  will  remember,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter,  and  is  a  prayer  that  the  eyes 
of  their  hearts  might  be  opened,  that  they  might  know 
the  power  of  Christ.  "  I  cease  not,"  he  says,  "  to  give 
thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers  ; 
that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve 
lation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  :  the  eyes  of  your  under 
standing  —  your  hearts  —  being  enlightened  ;  that  ye  may 

1  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Varsall  Road,  Brixton,  on  Sun 
day  morning,  November  2Oth,  1892.  Specially  reported. 
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know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calling,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  us- 
ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  princi 
pality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in 
that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put  all  things  under 
His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all." 

We  have  there,  brethren,  one  example  of  St.  Paul's 
prayers,  that  the  eyes  of  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  might 
be  opened,  that  they  might  see  Jesus  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  far  above  all  angels,  and  seeing  Him  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  that  they  might,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  enabled  to  see  Jesus  as  the  Lord. 

And  so  there  is  another  prayer,  you  may  remember, 
which  is  given  us  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  he  prays  that  they 
might  know  the  love  of  Christ.  "  For  this  cause,"  he 
says,  "  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,  that  He  would  grant  you,  according  to 
the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  your  hearts  by  faith;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
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of  God.  Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according 
to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  Him  be  glory 
in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages, 
world  without  end." 

Brethren,  these  are  examples  of  what  the  apostle 
thought  it  well  to  pray  for,  as  given  us  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  In  the  epistle  from  which  I  have 
chosen  our  text,  we  have  the  example  of  another 
prayer.  A  few  verses  before  those  which  I  read  for 
my  text,  the  apostle  reminds  the  Philippian  Christians 
that  he  always,  in  every  prayer  of  his,  made  mention  of 
them,  made  request  for  them  with  joy.  And  then  in 
the  verse  that  I  read  to  you,  he  tells  us  what  is  specially 
involved  ;  he  prays  "  that  your  love  may  abound  yet 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment,  that 
ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent,  that  ye  may 
be  sincere  and  without  offence  in  the  day  of  Christ." 

Now  you  will  observe  there  that  what  the  apostle 
prays  for  in  this  prayer  is  an  increase  of  knowledge,  a 
fuller  knowledge.  He  prays  that  their  love  may 
abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
judgment  or  discernment.  It  is  a  great  position  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
but  yet  he  desires  to  lead  them  on  to  something  still 
higher.  He  assumes  their  love.  He  does  not  say  that 
they  may  have  love.  He  assumes  that  they  have  it 
already.  But  he  prays  that  it  may  abound,  and  that 
they  may  go  on  and  advance  in  more  perfect  know 
ledge,  that  they  may  attain  a  more  sound  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  such  a  power  of  spiritual  perception,  that 
they  may  not  merely  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  good 
from  bad,  but  that  keeping  far  away  from  things  which 
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are  evil,  they  might,  amongst  the  things  that  are  good, 
perceive  what  are  the  more  excellent,  and  choose 
them. 

The  prayer  of  the  apostle  indicates  a  condition 
amongst  his  converts  full  of  satisfaction,  of  thankfulness, 
and  of  hope.  Brethren,  I  desire  with  all  reverence  to 
apply  this  prayer  of  the  great  apostle  to  yourselves 
this  morning.  This  parish  and  congregation  and  church 
are  of  no  sudden  momentary  growth,  springing  up  in 
the  night  to  perish  beneath  the  trials  of  the  coming  day. 
But  for  more  than  twenty  years  you  have  held  together 
and  increased,  living  together  and  working  together, 
clergy  and  people,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  in 
a  truly  Christian  manner,  "  the  whole  body  being  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working,  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  making  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  This  self-sacrificing  love 
of  your  clergy  has  been  a  glory  to  the  whole  Church. 
They  have  kept  back  nothing  ;  their  time,  their  strength, 
and  more  than  their  strength — they  have  played  hazard 
with  their  lives  at  times,  as  you  know  ;  their  money,  their 
influence,  their  hearts,  their  own  selves, — all  have  been 
yours  in  ways  and  in  degrees  beyond  what  we  ever  im 
agined  when  twenty  odd  years  ago  this  mission  was 
begun.  And  your  loyalty,  your  readiness  to  respond, 
to  give  back  the  only  return  that  true  love  deigns  to 
receive,  your  reciprocal  love  to  those  who  have  laboured 
for  you,  and  towards  one  another,  have  made  those  who 
have  known  you  during  these  twenty  years,  think  of  you 
again  and  again  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  and 
hope.  You  have  not  only  been  blessed  in  yourselves,  but 
been  a  blessing  to  others.  It  is  indeed  a  work  \\hich 
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those  who  love  the  Church  of  England  must  thank  God 
to  have  been  permitted  to  see. 

St.  Paul,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  text  assumes  the 
existence  of  love  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  Philippi.  And  yet  he  prayed  for  something  more. 
He  prayed  that  their  love  might  abound  yet  more  in 
still  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  a  yet 
finer  perception,  among  the  things  which  are  good,  of 
those  which  were  better  and  the  best. 

It  is  to  this  growth  into  the  fuller  knowledge  that  I 
desire  to  direct  your  thoughts  this  morning.  As  Chris 
tians  our  hope  is  not  only  to  grow  in  grace,  that  is,  to  be 
come  better,  more  holy  ;  but  also  to  grow  in  the  know 
ledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  know 
more  of  the  meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  what  the 
love  of  the  eternal  Father  must  be;  to  know  more  of  the 
restfulness  and  the  completeness  of  the  union  between 
the  three  Persons  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  in  what 
way  they  are  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  unity  amongst  our 
selves  ;  to  know  more  of  the  love  and  of  the  glory 
which  the  Saviour  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was  ;  to  know  more  of  the  love  by  which  He, 
being  rich,  yet  gave  it  all  up,  and  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ;  to  know  more  of  the  life  which  He  lived  in  the 
flesh,  visible  before  us  to  show  us  what  God  is  ;  to 
know  more  of  the  hatred  which  God  must  have  for  sin, 
when  we  see  the  wages  of  sin  paid  in  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God  upon  the  cross  ;  to  know  more  of  Him 
and  the  power  of  His  risen  life  ;  to  know  Him  head 
over  all,  head  of  the  Church  ;  to  know  more  of  the  life- 
giving  union  which  subsists  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  as  His  bride,  His  spouse;  to  know  more  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  ; 
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to  know  more  of  the  support  and  the  consolation  to  be 
found  in  the  communion  of  saints  ;  to  know  more  of  the 
relative  littleness  of  the  things  of  this  life,  and  of  the 
eternal  glory  of  the  world  to  come  ;  amongst  the 
things  that  are  yours  to  be  able  to  discern  which  are  the 
most  excellent ;  while  the  whole  law  is  holy,  to  see  what 
are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
faith,  and  the  love  of  God  ;  to  be  able  to  value  men  as 
God  values  them,  not  for  the  wearing  of  gold  or  apparel, 
but  according  to  the  condition  of  their  hearts,  the 
hidden  man,  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.  Brethren,  this  is  part  of 
that  fuller  knowledge,  of  that  finer  spiritual  discernment, 
which  we  would  pray  that  you  may  increasingly  have. 

Do  you  ask  how  and  where  this  is  to  be  obtained  ? 
Nay,  you  need  not  ask  it.  You  have  been  taught  it 
again  and  again,  and  yet  I  will  remind  you. 

First,  then,  as  the  unchangeable  standard  to  which  we 
appeal,  to  decide  what  knowledge  is  necessary  to  sal 
vation,  stands  out  our  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Law,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Revela 
tion.  Here  we  have,  in  divers  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  made  known  to 
us.  We  must  be  life-long  students  of  the  Bible  if  we 
would  grow  in  the  true  wisdom,  and  approve  the  things 
which  among  good  things  are  still  more  excellent.  In 
Jesus  Christ  we  have  a  manifestation  of  what  God  is,  in 
ways  so  simple  in  part,  that  even  children  can  learn 
them.  If  we  would  know  what  man  should  strive  to  be, 
we  should  study  that  life.  If  we  desire  the  true  end  of 
education,  we  should  aim  at  obtaining  for  ourselves,  and 
to  form  in  others,  the  mind  of  Christ.  If  we  desire 
progress  for  humanity,  we  should  study  the  life  of  the 
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perfect  Man,  and  consider  what  He  has  said  and  done 
to  make  men  perfect. 

And  with  this  great  gift,  and  to  teach  us  to  use  it 
aright,  the  Saviour  has  provided  yet  another,  in  the  one 
holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.  We  have,  indeed,  by  our  unhappy 
divisions,  deprived  ourselves  of  the  full  help  and  comfort 
which  Christ  intended  the  Church  to  be.  And  yet  in 
PI  is  mercy  God  has  protected  us  against  ourselves,  so 
that  we  are  not  left  without  sufficient  guidance.  Before 
the  Church  became  divided,  the  Canon  of  Scripture  and 
the  Creeds  were  made  clear,  so  that  to  the  essential 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Universal  Church. 

These  are  the  two  guiding  and  restraining  lines  which 
mark  out  for  us  the  field  of  sacred  truth,  in  which  we 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  grow  to  a  fuller  and  more 
perfect  knowledge.  These  were  the  two  guiding  and 
restraining  authorities,  to  which  the  early  Christians 
looked  in  their  desire  to  know  what  truths  and  rites 
were  necessary  for  salvation — to  the  Scriptures  and  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Universal  Church. 

Here,  brethren,  let  me  offer  you  a  caution,  which  I 
would  remind  you  of.  If  you  desire  to  follow  in  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle's  prayer,  and  to  grow  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  power  of  spiritual  perception,  so  as  to  dis 
tinguish,  even  among  good  things,  what  is  the  more 
excellent  and  the  more  worthy  of  the  devotion  of  your 
mind  and  heart,  beware  of  adopting  any  of  those 
doctrines  or  religions  practices  which  have  not  the 
double  sanction  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  undivided 
Church.  Pardon  me  now  if  I  pain  you  by  introducing 
a  word  of  controversy  in  order  to  make  my  meaning 
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clear.  The  practice  of  the  invocation  and  worship  of 
the  saints,  which  has  prevailed,  and  does  prevail  in  large 
parts  of  Christendom,  has  not  the  primitive  authority, 
but  is  a  condition  which  began  when  the  world  poured 
into  the  Church  ;  and  it  has  not  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  tells  us  to  pray  to  God  alone.  Let 
me  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  beginning  of  such 
a  practice,  which  may  easily  lead  you  on  to  acts  which 
become  idolatrous,  or  at  the  best  will  lead  you  to  offend 
against  the  apostle's  rule,  to  give  your  heart  and  mind, 
even  among  good  things,  to  those  which  are  best. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  present  there  appears  to  be 
little  hope  of  obtaining  the  judgment  and  counsel  of  the 
undivided  Church  upon  any  of  our  modern  difficulties. 
But  this  should  not  make  us  discard  the  principle,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  councils  of  the  early  centuries,  nor  should 
it  prevent  us  from  doing  our  best  to  obtain  such 
councils  of  the  Church  as  may  be  possible ;  nor  should 
it  prevent  us,  once  more,  from  endeavouring  to  heal,  as 
far  as  we  can,  the  unhappy  divisions  that  are  amongst 
ourselves.  Home  re-union  should  be  our  constant 
effort  and  prayer.  And  even  further  than  this,  even  with 
out  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Synods  of  the  Church, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  general  mind  of  Church 
men,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  true  life  in  the  Church 
and  of  the  guiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even 
this  unsystematic  acceptance  of  the  truth  by  the  Church 
is  of  great  power,  and  akin  to  the  acceptance  which 
gave  even  to  the  General  Councils  their  full  and  final 
authority. 

This  value  of  a  generally  diffused  true  Church 
opinion  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  press  upon  you  the 
importance  of  growing  into  fuller  knowledge,  and  dis- 
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tinguishing  the  higher  good,  not  merely  for  yourselves, 
but  for  the  sake  of  teaching  others.  The  formation  of 
a  general  mind  of  Churchmen,  the  formation  of  a 
Church  public  opinion  may  become  more  dependent 
upon  us  as  individual  members  of  the  Church,  than  it 
has  been  of  late  years.  The  charge  which  our  Church 
directs  the  priest  to  make  to  the  godparents  of  every 
child  that  is  brought  to  the  font,  to  take  care  that  the 
child  be  taught  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  to  be  further  instructed  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Church, — this  has  been  hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  left  by  the  godparents  to  the  parents,  and 
by  the  parents  to  the  teachers  in  our  daily  schools. 
But  already,  in  some  schools,  these  very  excellent  things 
among  the  good  things  which  a  child  may  learn,  arc 
not  taught,  and  it  may  become  so  increasingly.  If  it  is 
so,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  to  parents  and 
god-parents  and  Sunday  School  teachers  to  sow  the 
good  seed  of  the  Word  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children.  For,  let  me  remind  you  that  a  late  sowing,  as 
a  rule,  makes  a  late  and  a  risky  harvest.  Brethren, 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  speaking  as  if  you 
stood  in  want,  but  rather  because  of  the  great  blessing 
which  God  has  given  you,  so  that  you  should  see  even 
still  more  clearly  than  you  do,  in  what  your  future 
strength  and  happiness  lies  :  "All  things  are  yours,  and 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  I  would  not 
rudely  check  you  in  your  zeal  for  scientific  research  in 
any  of  the  varied  lines  of  knowledge  now  opened  up 
for  us.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  great  and  valuable 
progress  to  be  made  in  many  of  the  separate  depart 
ments  of  knowledge.  Nor  would  I  discourage  the 
scientific  desire  which  looks  for  the  greatest  result, 
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rather  in  the  reunion  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  separate  parts.  But  I  would  remind  you 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  one  whom  we  "have  loved  long 
since  and  lost  awhile,"  that  within  the  precincts  of 
theology  difficulties  are  large  detached  fragments,  so 
to  call  them,  of  truth,  which,  as  we  now  know,  cannot 
be  brought,  without  intellectual  violence,  under  the 
unifying  empire  of  theological  system. 

My  words  to-day  were  intended  to  be  words,  not  of 
discouragement,  but  of  thankfulness  and  hope,  and 
withal  words  to  encourage  faith.  But  you  should  keep 
to  the  old  ways,  and  neither  part  with  nor  add  to  "  the 
faith"  which  was  "once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Creeds  of  the  Church,  believing  that  in  this  way  you 
will  find  the  true  sphere,  in  which  all  your  faculties  of 
mind  and  heart  may  grow  and  reveal  their  fullest 
happiness  and  perfection,  even  that  perfect  rest  and 
peace  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 


THE   CHILDREN    OF   THE    LIVING   GOD. 

15 Y  TIIF.  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF    ROCHESTER, 
D.D.,   TRINITY   COLLEGE,  OXFORD.1 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them, 
Ye  are  not  My  people  ;  there  shall  they  be  called  the  children  of  the 
living  God." — ROM.  ix.  26. 

I  \VILL  not  discuss  to-day  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  either  by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter 

1  Sermon  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  Sunday.  March  5th,  1893. 
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to  the  little  Church  at  Rome,  or  by  the  prophet  Hosea, 
in  whose  great  "  fresco-painting,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
they  had  found  a  place  eight  hundred  years  before.  If 
you  look  at  the  context,  either  in  the  apostle's  letter  or 
in  the  prophet's  vision,  you  will  find  the  thought  to  be 
the  same.  It  is  this  :  No  man  born  into  this  world  can 
place  himself,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  outside  the 
range  of  the  love  of  God.  However  far  the  child  has 
strayed  from  the  path  on  which  his  Father  placed  him  ; 
however  alien  is  the  life  of  a  community  from  what  God 
meant  it  to  be  ;  let  the  son  but  return  in  thought  and 
effort  to  his  Father's  house,  let  the  people  but  confess 
that  they  have  "  erred  and  strayed,"  and  the  love  which 
had  been  waiting  for  them  all  along,  is  ready  to  meet 
them  half-way,  to  restore  the  lost  confidence,  and  to 
dissipate  with  sunshine  the  obscuring  cloud.  Whether 
it  be  in  the  sweep  and  march  of  national  life,  or  in  the 
quieter  circles  of  our  several  homes,  or  in  the  solitude  of 
the  individual  soul,  the  process  is  the  same  ;  the  change 
will  come,  the  breach  will  be  mended  :  "  It  shall  come 
to  pass  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them, 
Ye  are  not  My  people,  there  shall  they  be  called  the 
children  of  the  living  God." 

The  words,  my  brothers,  are,  I  think,  appropriate  to 
the  England  of  to-day.  We  are  most  of  us,  I  suppose, 
familiar  with  the  inquiry,  sometimes  wistful,  sometimes 
desponding,  sometimes,  it  would  almost  seem,  triumph 
ant — an  inquiry  which  occasionally  will  scarcely  wait 
for,  or  even  tolerate,  an  answer — whether  the  Christian 
faith  is  not  waning  fast  in  England.  The  working  men, 
we  are  told,  have  given  up  going  to  church,  or  practi 
cally  caring  one  jot  about  religion,  notwithstanding  all 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  religious  teachers.  And  for  the 
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wealthier  classes— it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  said  that 
Christianity  in  any  dogmatic  sense  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
living  power  with  cultivated  men.  "  It  is  obvious 
enough  in  London,"  writes  a  vigorous  social  reformer, 
himself  an  earnestly  religious  man,  "  that  most  of  the 
cultured  class,  and  far  the  majority  of  the  artisans,  are 
not  Christians  at  all."  And  statistics  of  church  attend 
ance,  or  non-attendance,  are  readily  produced  in  proof 
of  these  assertions. 

The  lugubrious  picture  presented  to  us  is  that  of  a 
people  who  have  in  these  latter  days  been  more  and 
more  decidedly  casting  aside,  rejecting  with  delibera 
tion,  the  faith  to  which  their  fathers  held.  On  the  one 
hand,  students  and  thinkers,  we  are  assured,  have  come 
to  treat  the  Christian  creed  with  a  quiet  though  not  un 
kindly  contempt  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of 
the  people  —  the  triumphant  democracy  upon  whom 
England's  strength  depends — are  bent,  it  is  said,  en 
tirely  upon  other  things,  and  have  ceased  to  interest 
themselves  in  religious  questions  at  all. 

Now  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  me, 
in  this  place  at  all  events,  in  discussing  the  first  of  these 
allegations — the  supposed  increase  of  non-Christianity 
among  highly  educated  men,  though,  personally,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  that  the  forebodings  so  rife  are  justi 
fied,  when  the  facts  are  fairly  considered. 

But  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  subject — the  sup 
posed  advance  of  infidelity  among  the  democracy — the 
working  men  of  England — I  have  of  necessity  had  to 
inquire,  and  think,  and  speak,  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
round  of  daily  work  in  what  is,  I  suppose,  save  one,  the 
largest  working-class  diocese  in  England.  Shall  I  be 
out  of  place  then,  if  I  say  a  few  words  in  the  simplest 
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way  I  can,  upon  a  subject  which  must  needs  be  prac 
tical,  specially  practical,  perhaps,  at  a  moment  when  the 
thoughts  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  national  life 
are  being  turned  perforce  to  the  principles  and  practices 
which  attach  to  the  existence  of  a  National  Church  ? 

One  fact  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  cares  to  look 
at  things  as  they  are  :  namely,  that  the  average  working- 
man  in  our  great  towns  is  not  a  church-goer.  We  speak 
with  thankfulness  of  the  multiplication  and  the  beauti 
fying  of  our  parish  churches  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
Parliamentary  Return  just  issued  shows  the  voluntary 
expenditure  of  some  twenty  millions  of  pounds  on  this 
one  object  during  eighteen  years,  a  sum  which  would 
be  hugely  augmented  could  we  add  to  it  the  aggregate 
of  the  smaller  expenditures  not  included  in  the  Return. 
But  if  all  these  buildings  were,  let  us  say  doubled,  the 
provision  would  be  absurdly  inadequate  to  our  needs 
if  the  mass  of  the  working  classes  were  suddenly  to 
become  church-goers.  Go  through  the  poorer  parts 
either  of  London,  or  any  other  of  our  great  towns. 
There  is  no  group  of  streets  without  its  church  and  its 
mission  chapels ;  but  even  where  they  are  perfectly 
adequate  for  all  the  worshippers  who  use  them,  what 
are  they  really  among  so  many,  who  ought,  as  we  think, 
to  want  them  and  to  throng  them  ?  In  dozens  and 
dozens  of  parishes,  where  the  clergy  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  make  religion  a  practical  and  a  helpful  thing, 
the  result,  as  regards  church-going,  is  the  same.  I  will 
put  it  in  the  words  of  a  very  capable  observer  :  "  Great 
efforts  expended,  a  moderate  congregation  formed,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  people  untouched.  In  other  words, 
a  state  of  things  which,  if  the  Church  were  simply 
organizing  missions  in  a  heathen  land,  would  not  be 
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unhopeful,  but  would  certainly  not  suggest  to  anybody 
that  the  mission  stage  was  over,  and  that  the  land  had 
been  won  to  the  Cross."  You  see  on  the  notice-board 
of  a  church,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  week-day  ser 
vice  at  such  an  hour,  and  it  suggests  in  a  vague  sort 
of  way  a  participation  by  the  parish  generally  in  re 
ligious  worship.  But  what  happens  ?  "  The  church  is 
in  a  back  street,  where,  in  the  day-time,  children  scream 
and  play,  and  in  the  evening  men  lounge  and  smoke. 
The  doors  are  opened.  A  little  bell  goes  ting,  ting, 
ting.  A  few  women  glide  in  quietly  to  service,  and 
then  disperse  as  quietly.  The  children  go  on  screaming 
and  playing,  and  the  men  go  on  lounging  and  smoking, 
and  that  means  of  influencing  the  parish  is  over  until 
next  time,  when  it  will  be  repeated  again." 

A  depressing  picture  in  all  truth.  And  to  such  an 
account  you  will  often  see  superadded  a  picture  of  some 
neighbouring  secular  club  thronged  with  eager  men 
keen  for  political  and  social  reform,  and  full  of  scornful 
hostility,  if  not  to  the  Christian  creed,  at  all  events,  to 
some  of  its  authorised  exponents. 

Now  these  statements  owe  their  significance  or  their 
gloom  (is  it  not  so  ?)  to  the  contrast  they  present  to 
what  we  rightly  think  a  Christian  country  ought  to  be, 
if  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  lived  up  to  its  profession  of 
faith.  But,  besides  this,  not  a  few  of  us,  I  imagine, 
fashion  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  the  good  days  a 
hundred  years — or  (if  we  have  a  prejudice  against  that 
period)  two  hundred  years — ago,  when  the  Christianity 
of  the  country  found  outward  expression,  it  is  supposed, 
in  thronged  churches  and  devout  Sundays,  and  when 
the  working  classes  were,  in  outward  habit  at  least, 
Christian  after  a  fashion  that  has  passed  away.  It  is 
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by   the  empty    places   in    our  churches    now,   and    the 
absenteeism  of  the  working  men,  that  the   contrast  be 
tween  past  and  present  is  usually  exemplified  and  de 
plored.     But  is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  here 
a  simple  mistake  of  fact,  and  that  that  golden  age  of 
Christian   loyalty  and  earnestness  has  its  place  in  our 
imagination  only  ?     No  absolute  statistics   are,  I  think, 
obtainable ;  but    the  conclusion    at    which    I,    for   one, 
have  very  deliberately  arrived,  is  this :    Not  only  are 
there  more  actual  church-goers  to-day,  whether  in   Lon 
don  or  in  the  country,  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
English  history  ;  but,  even  when  full  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  gigantic  increase  of  our  population,  there 
is  nowadays  a  larger  proportion  of  intelligent  worship 
pers   and   listeners  in  our  churches   and    chapels  than 
there  ever  was  in   England  before.     Bad  as  things  are, 
much  as  there  is  that  needs  mending,  yes,  and  uproot 
ing,  there  is,   I   believe,  among  the  working  men   and 
women  of  to-day  more  intelligent  desire  for  and  care  for 
Christianity   than   there  ever  was  before  ;  more  intelli 
gent  desire  for  it — for  there  lies  the  real  criterion — and 
it  is  with  that  desire  that  we  must  reckon.     So  long  as 
the  mass  of  the  working  people  of  England  were  cut  off 
alike  from   the  interests   and  the  responsibilities  of  in 
telligent   men — had    neither    schools,  nor   newspapers, 
nor  votes,   nor  independence  of  any  sort  or   kind — so 
long   you  might  class  them    religiously  as  you  liked  ; 
you  might  even  get  them  to  church  ;  but  to  speak  of 
them  in    contrast    with    their  grandsons    of  to-day,  as 
though  those  men  had  been  Christians  and  Churchmen, 
and  these  are  not,  is  to  forget  the  preliminary  conditions 
upon   which   alone  such    a   comparison  can    be    fairly 
drawn. 
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About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
John  Wesley  began  those  marvellous  preaching  tours 
throughout  England,  which,  in  the  mere  matter  of  the 
work  done  and  the  number  of  human  beings  addressed 
and  influenced,  are  probably  without  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Christendom.  Read  the  journals  he  left,  and 
picture,  if  you  can,  the  population  he  describes,  whether 
in  the  streets  of  London,  or  in  the  villages  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  or  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  towns. 

"The  whole  history  of  Methodism,"  it  has  been  said, 
"shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  in  Wesley's 
day  lay  almost  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  religious 
ordinances." 

Thousands  of  these  who  gathered  on  Yorkshire  Wolds 
or  Welsh  hill-sides,  in  the  vale  of  Severn  or  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  to  listen  to  the  new  preachers,  or  who 
joined  at  first  in  pitilessly  pelting  and  abusing  them  in 
the  streets  of  Wrednesbury  or  Devizes,  were  as  unlettered 
as  they  were  unthinking,  and  probably,  like  the  mob  of 
Ephesus,  "  the  more  part  of  them  know  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  together." 

Such  were  the  people  of  whom  Whitfitld,  Wesley,  and 
their  friends,  by  the  grace  of  God,  got  hold,  and  melted 
into  tears  and  swayed  by  the  thousand  at  a  time.  With 
apostolic  force  they  touched  the  sacred  spring,  call  it 
human  or  Divine,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  each  man's 
being,  and  they  wrought,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  revo 
lution  in  the  religious  life  of  England. 

"  The  Methodist  teacher,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  more  educated  of  his  fellow-country 
men.  .  .  .  But  the  very  qualities  that  impaired  his 
influence  in  one  sphere  enhanced  it  in  another.  His 
impassioned  prayers  and  exhortations  stirred  the  hearts 
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of  multitudes  whom  a  more  decorous  teaching  had  left 
absolutely  callous.  ...  It  planted  a  fervid  and  en 
during  religious  sentiment  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brutal  and  most  neglected  portions  of  the  population." 

And  yet,  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  people  were  con 
cerned,  the  temporary  stir  thus  awakened  seems  to  have 
produced  no  very  lasting  or  widespread  consequences. 
When  the  purifying  whirlwind  of  those  great  preachers' 
words  had  died  away,  there  were  results,  indisputable 
and  apparent,  in  almost  every  part  of  England  ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  dead  dull  level  of  unintelligence 
among  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  poorer  sort 
was  still  unstirred,  and  the  larger  and  more  permanent 
issues  of  the  mighty  revival,  of  which  this  formed  part, 
were  mainly  in  the  middle  classes,  and  with  the  notable 
exception  of  certain  mining  districts  in  Wales  and  else 
where,  were  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  really  poor. 

I  do  not  think  we  at  all  realize,  speaking  generally, 
the  then  lack  of  popular  education,  the  lack  among  the 
labouring  class  of  any  capacity  for  what  could  be  called 
either  "  intelligent  faith "  or  "  intelligent  doubt,"  and 
the  misleading  character,  therefore,  of  any  comparison 
between  the  so-called  "  spread  of  infidelity"  then  and 
now.  The  middle  classes  were  hostile  to  every  attempt 
made  by  clergy  or  others  to  bring  education  into  cot 
tage  homes  and  workshops,  and  thus  to  render  it  pos 
sible  for  the  people — the  people — to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  either  in  religious  or  social  matters.  The 
records  of  that  hostility  would  be  laughable  if  they  were 
not  so  terrible.  It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  a 
committee  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  one  of  our  foremost 
counties,  appointed  specially  to  consider  the  "condition 
of  the  poor,"  reported  upon  the  disadvantages  attend- 
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ing  popular  education,  either  in  Sunday  schools  or  day 
schools,  as  being  apt  "  to  raise  an  idea  of  scholarship ; 
to  make  those  who  attend  them  conceive  they  are 
scholars,"  and  thus,  it  was  urged,  to  unfit  them  for  the 
purely  mechanical  and  unthinking  toil  to  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  to  be  con 
fined.  Or  again,  a  careful  and  kindly  writer  on  the 
subject,  whose  words  had  immense  circulation  and 
weight,  urged  a  few  years  earlier  how  much  danger 
there  was  in  charity  schools,  or  other  like  institutions, 
for  poor  children,  unless  their  daily  lessons  in  "  reading 
and  needlework  "  could  be  accompanied,  or  even  super 
seded,  to  quote  his  words,  by  "  some  meaner  and  more 
laborious  employment  .  .  .  which  would  be  more 
suitable  to  the  lowness  of  their  birth  and  station,  and 
fit  them  for  those  servile  occupations  which,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  fall  to  their  share." 

While  such  ideals,  or  lack  of  ideals,  were  in  the  air, 
education  lagged  and  lingered,  and  when  it  came  at  last, 
it  came  with  the  distracting,  intoxicating  rush  of  a  new 
thing  ;  it  came,  accompanied  by  the  gain  of  political 
rights  long  deferred,  and  by  the  perilously  sudden 
growth  of  trade  combinations,  and  by  the  excitement 
of  novel  strifes  and  untried  responsibilities  ;  and  any 
thoughts  about  the  quieter,  deeper  side  of  life,  here  and 
hereafter,  seemed  to  those  thus  suddenly  awakened 
almost  out  of  place,  seemed  hardly  necessary,  hardly 
applicable,  hardly  practical,  amid  the  inrush  of  these 
new  interests.  Nay  more,  those  of  them  who  did  look 
to  the  religious  side  of  things  found  the  Christian  faith 
presented  to  them  in  a  form  at  wide  variance  from  what 
seemed  to  them  the  real  needs  of  life.  There  was  a  sort 
of  "  other-worldliness "  about  its  garb  and  language 
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which  jarred  upon  the  social  enthusiasms  which  were 
astir.  Hence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  apparent  alienation 
between  things  really  close  akin,  between  the  longing 
of  reformers  for  a  bettering  of  the  world's  brotherhood, 
and  the  longing  of  Christians  for  a  true  loyalty  to  Christ. 
The  Church — and  by  "  the  Church  "  I  mean,  for  the 
moment,  all  branches  of  Christian  fellowship  in  Eng 
land— the .  Church,  by  her  tardiness  in  rising  to  the 
opportunity,  has  made  men  imagine  a  deep  and  real 
alienation  where  there  is  none.  Christian  teachers  have 
been  slow  (God  pardon  us  for  it)  to  see  and  understand 
the  need,  and  to  show  men  what  is  Christ's  answer  to 
it ;  slow  to  enter  with  bright  human  sympathy  into  the 
wholesome  aims  and  interests  of  many  who  are  striving 
to  set  wrongs  right,  and  to  uplift  their  fellows. 

"  We  must  be  here  to  work, 
And  men  who  work  can  only  work  for  men, 
And,  not  to  work  in  vain,  must  comprehend 
Humanity,  and  so  work  humanly, 
And  raise  men's  bodies  still  by  raising  souls." 

But  we  are  grasping,  surely  we  are  grasping  these1 
truths  better  every  day,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  grasped  and  understood,  does  the  supposed  estrange 
ment,  so  far  as  it  ever  existed,  disappear.  Listen  to' 
any  controversy  taking  place  to-day  among  average 
English  working  men  about  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
its  position  in  the  land.  The  basis  of  attack,  what  is 
it  ?  Not — except  in  rarest  instances — that  Christianity 
is  false,  the  Gospel  a  delusion,  Jesus  Christ  a  deceiver  : 
but  rather,  that  the  Christianity  of  to-day  is  unfaithful 
to  the  grand  purpose  of  its  Founder  :  that  its  accredited 
teachers  are  misrepresenting,  or  distorting,  or  ignoring 
what  their  living  Lord  really  said  and  did.  Well  they 
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may  be  right  in  their  attack,  or  wrong.  But  at  least 
their  position  is  not  that  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Christian  faith,  or  estranged  altogether  from  its  influence. 
You  must  go  to  other  lands  than  ours  to  find  that 
position  taken  up  by  any  save  the  veriest  handful. 
Charles  Bradlaugh  had  a  wide  influence,  but  it  was 
political,  not  religious,  and,  apart  from  politics,  the 
attendance  on  any  given  Sunday  in  all  the  Secularist 
halls  in  London  put  together  would  be  less  than  could 
constantly  be  numbered  in  the  churches  of  a  single 
parish. 

Two  months  ago  one  of  the  London  daily  newspapers 
circulating  most  widely  among  working  men  devoted 
its  foremost  columns  for  several  successive  weeks  to  a 
discussion  of  the  roughly- worded  question,  "  Is  Chris 
tianity  played  out  ? "  The  fact  of  the  discussion  was 
significant,  and  its  character  and  results  were  sufficient, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  prove  to  those  who  needed  proof 
what  is  at  present,  speaking  generally,  the  attitude  of 
intelligent  working  men  towards  the  belief  and  the  ac 
tivities  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Or  again,  I  speak  of  what  is  daily  before  my  eyes 
when  I  say  that  the  strongest  centres  of  Christian  in 
fluence  and  Christian  progress,  the  strongest  centres  of 
social  health  and  hope  and  courage  for  the  battle 
against  wrong,  are  the  societies  and  clubs  and  commu 
nities  of  working  men,  who,  with  manifold  interests  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  for  mind,  body,  and  estate,  are 
multiplying  their  banded  force  as  Christians,  as  Church 
men,  as  communicants,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
great  towns ;  who  are  awakening  faster  and  faster  to 
the  recognition  of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be  and 
do  for  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Ask  those  who 
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are  working  in  your  own  College  Missions  in  South 
London  what  sort  of  associations  answer  best,  and  do 
most,  and  have  in  them  the  true  ring  of  stability  and 
progress,  and  you  will  find  they  are  just  those  which 
have  as  their  core  and  centre  the  men  who  are  most 
definite  in  their  recognition  of  the  Kingship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  our  living  brotherhood  in  Him. 

That  this  sort  of  brotherhood — a  brotherhood  knit 
together  to  build  up  each  of  its  members  in  holiness  as 
well  as  activity — will  increase  and  multiply,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt.  The  thing  is  going  on  all  over  Eng 
land,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
working  men  and  lads  who  are  growing  up  in  intelligent 
loyality  to  such  a  bond,  in  intelligent  communion  and 
fellowship  in  the  National  Church,  will  lightly  cast  that 
bond  and  fellowship  aside.  The  results  in  the  next 
generation  may  be  beyond  what  we  at  present  dream 
of,  if  the  Church  prove  faithful  to  her  solemn  trust. 
And,  please  God,  she  will. 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  My  people,  there  shall  they 
be  called  the  children  of  the  living  God." 

You — and  I  think  you  are  not  a  few — who  as  clergy 
or  laymen  are  going  to  work  with  us  in  that  cause — the 
sacred  cause  of  setting  before  men  by  our  life  and  con 
versation  the  truth  we  care  for,  the  truth  for  which  we 
are  ready,  if  need  were,  to  lay  down  life  itself,  the  truth 
which  does  throw  light,  even  now,  upon  life's  mysteries 
and  sorrows — on  you  lies  a  vast  responsibility  ;  but  it 
is  one  which,  by  God's  grace,  you  will  discharge,  and, 
so  discharging  it,  you  will  bring  to  an  end  for  ever  the 
bare  notion  of  an  antagonism  between  those  who  are  in 
§ober  t»uth  a.t  ope.  Have  \\K  courage  pf  your  belief, 
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It  is  possible  to  believe  sincerely,  but  to  lack  the  courage 
to  say  so.     On  points   on  which  your  mind  is  clear,  be 
not  afraid  to  let  men  know  that  it  is  clear.     Deeply  as 
we  sympathise,  gladly,  thankfully  as  we  co-operate  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  good   with  workers  whose  view 
of  these  things  is  different  from  our  own,  yet,  for  our 
selves  as  Christians,  be  sure  that  it   is    not  those  who 
conceal  their  opinions  for  fear  of  seeming  over-orthodox 
— it  is  not  they  who  really  win  people  to  the  cause  they 
have  at  heart.     "  I   believe  in   one   Lord  Jesus   Christ 
.     .     .     who   for   us    men  and  for  our  salvation    came 
down  from  heaven     .     .     .     and   was  made  man,  and 
was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate.     He  suf 
fered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day  He  rose  again 
according   to   the   Scriptures     .     .     .     whose    kingdom 
shall  have  no  end."     In   that  belief  we  band  ourselves 
together  on  His  side  against  impurity  and  cruelty  and 
wrong.     Fear  not  to  own  it.     Think  not  you  will   in 
fluence  men   better  by  discounting  or  minimizing  that 
which  influences  you.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  your 
human  sympathies  speak  out  ungrudgingly  and   fear 
lessly  where  you  see  a  wrong  which  can  be  righted,  or 
an    abuse  which  needs  denunciation.     The  inheritance 
of  our  grandfathers'  apathy  about  the  shameful  homes 
of  the  very  poor,  about  the  gloomy  and  sunless  old  age 
of  labouring  folk,  about  the  lack  of  decent  recreation  for 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  about  the  law  of  purity  as  applied 
to  men,  about  "  the  rampant  insolence  of  drink,"  this 
inheritance  of  apathy  has  been  to  us  a  burden   incalcu 
lably   harmful.     For   these   things,  and  such    as  these, 
Christ  cares,  and  we  are  bound,  because  we  are  Christ's 
followers,   to  care,  and  speak;  and  act.     "  These   social 
difficulties  and  solutions,''  it  has  been   said,  "  arc  they 
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not  secular  and  economic  questions  ?  Yes,  and  there 
fore  Church  questions  of  deepest  moment.  These  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  very  world  in  which  Christ  is  now 
living.  These  form  the  times  of  Christ.  We  are  asking 
what  He  says  to  them." 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  says  a  writer  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  "which  is  dead  among  us.  The 
prophets  of  God  are  they  whose  lips  Christ  has  touched 
with  the  burning  coal  of  a  faith  that  the  world  calls 
fanatical,  on  whom  He  has  sent  that  gift  of  tongues 
wherein  they  state  to  each  man,  in  his  own  intelligible 
speech,  the  wonderful  things  of  God,  and  whom,  above 
all,  He  sends  with  a  Divine  commission  and  an  irre 
sistible  call  to  go  out  in  the  highways  and  byeways  of 
their  time,  and  call  its  disinherited  to  their  rightful  place 
in  the  House  and  Kingdom  of  the  Lord." 

"  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  My  people,  there  shall  they 
be  called  the  children  of  the  living  God." 
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TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
(From  the  Epistle?) 
SPIRITUAL  GIFTS. 

"  Now   concerning   spiritual   gifts,    brethren,    I     would  not    have   you 
ignorant." — I  COR.  xn.  I. 

LIKE  the  world  at  large,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  had,  in  every  age 
of  its  existence,  a  certain  number  of  what  would  now  be  called 
"  questions  of  the  day  "  under  discussion.  Some  points  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  work  amongst  human  souls,  or  as  to  its  constitution, 
or  as  to  its  doctrines,  or  as  to  its  formularies,  or  as  to  its  relations 
to  human  society  at  large,  or  as  to  its  relations  to  the  public 
thought  of  the  time,  have  been  raised,  and  brought  prominently 
before  the  minds  of  men — have  been  discussed  with  more  or  less 
warmth,  until  at  length  a  settlement  has  been  arrived  at. 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  there  were  several  questions 
of  this  kind  in  the  Church  at  Corinth.  There  was  one  ns  to  how 
to  deal  with  a  gross  criminal  case  ;  another  as  to  the  dress  and 
behaviour  of  Christian  women  ;  another  respecting  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  a  fourth  as  to 
the  advisability  of  marriage  under  certain  circumstances  ;  and  this 
question  respecting  what  were  then  termed  the  "  spiritual  gifts." 
When  St.  Paul  says  "  that  he  would  not  have  the  Corinthians 
ignorant  concerning  spiritual  gifts,"  he  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  not  have  them  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  There 
was,  for  them  at  least,  very  little  danger  or  probability  of  that,  be 
cause  at  least  within  the  Church  at  Corinth,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
this  question  of  the  spiritual  gifts  would  be  daily  discussed,  and 
with  no  little  eagerness.  But  St.  Paul's  expression  (which  occurs 
also  elsewhere)  is  an  intentionally  reserved  one.  It  expresses 
ing  less  |hn,n  \\i$  water's  \vh.ole  meaning,  ^Y^)ile  yet  it  sug. 
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gests  that  meaning  most  fully  to  his  readers.  St.  Paul  means  that 
he  is  very  anxious  indeed  that  the  Corinthians  should  have  an 
accurate  and  complete  knowledge  about  these  gifts,  about  their 
origin,  about  their  purpose,  about  their  importance. 

I.  First,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  every  good  gift,  even  the  very  least, 
is   important,   because   they  all  come   from   a   single    source,  the 
Divine  and   Eternal   Spirit  living  and   working  in   the   Church  of 
Christ.     There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  they  are  from  the  same 
Spirit.     There  are  diversities  of  administration,  but  it  is  the  same 
Lord.     There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God} 
who  worketh  all  in  all. 

II.  Secondly,  he  rules  that  the  gifts  do  differ  in  importance,  and 
that  each  must  be  valued  by  its  practical  value  to  the  soul,  and  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.     On  this  account  he  decides  that  the  gift  of 
tongues,  which  excited  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm  at  Corinth, 
is  really  a  less  important  gift  than  the  comparatively  quiet  and 
tame  gift  of  preaching  and  prophecy,  simply  because  the  latter  is  of 
greater  service  to  others — of  greater  service  to  the  Church. 

III.  Thirdly,  he  \\ill  not  allow  that  the  possession  of  any  gift 
whatever  ought  to  make  the  possessor  an  object  of  jealousy.    Being 
a  gift,  it  implies  no  sort  of  merit  in  the  possessor  at  all,  but  only  in 
the  Giver.     It  is  given,   too,  not  for   the  advantage,  not   for  the 
credit  of  the  possessor,  but  simply  for  the  good  of  the  Church  at 
large.     No  gift,  accordingly,  could  be  possessed  by  the  heathen, 
outside  the  Church,  who  cursed  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  ;  and  no 
gift  rendered  its  possessors  independent  of  others  in  the  holy  body 
of  the  Church,  nor  could  be  wholly  monopolized  for  the  advantage 
of  the  possessor.     The  eye  could  not  possibly  say  to  the  foot,  "  I 
have  no  need  of  thee." 

IV.  And,  lastly,  all  these  gifts  were  inferior  to  those  which  were 
shared  by  all  Christians— even  the    very  humblest  in  a  state  of 
grace — such  as  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  good 
ness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  ;    especially  the  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.     Especially  were  they  inferior  to  the  last  and 
greatest  of  these,  the  grace  of  charity  ;    the   love  of  God  for  His 
own  blessed  sake,  because  He  is  what  He  is  ;   the  love  of  man  in 
and  for  God. 

Do  I  say  that  material  or  intellectual  gifts  are  worthless  ?     God 
forbid  !      They,  too,   have   come   from    Him,      Every  good  gift, 
in  pa.tu.ie  pr  b)'  R'^Ce,  is  from.   {\bgve,  a.nd  CQifletji  down, 
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from  the  Father  of  Life.  His  gifts  to  the  old  heathen  world— its 
astonishing  cultivation  of  reason,  of  fancy,  of  language,  its  vast  and 
varied  efforts  in  the  way  of  constructive  enterprise,  its  burning 
passion,  its  abundant  genius  for  art,  its  vigorous  talent  for  adminis 
tration  and  for  government  were,  and  are  still  worthy  of  admiration, 
as  coming  from  Him.  Even  although  these  gifts  were  frequently, 
or  rather,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  misused,  debased  and 
sullied  by  the  pervading  presence  of  sin,  they  were,  in  themselves, 
admirable,  and  we  do  well  to  honour  and  admire  them,  if  only 
because  of  their  Author.  And  all  that  He  has  given  in  addition 
(and  what  has  He  not  given?)  to  the  modern  world  outside  the 
kingdom  of  His  Son,  and  independently  of  it — our  material  and 
intellectual  progress  in  all  its  departments — is  matter  not  for 
depreciation,  still  less  for  secret  fear,  but  for  thankful  and 
generous  acknowledgment,  if  only  we  remember  that  there  are 
higher  gifts  beyond  ;  and  that  when  our  architects,  our  merchants, 
our  engineers,  our  historians,  our  poets  and  our  metaphysicians 
have  done  their  best,  there  still  remains  a  sublimer  sphere  from 
which  an  apostle  whispers,  "  Concerning  spiritual  gifts,  brethren, 
I  would  not  have  you  ignorant." 

V.  In  conclusion,  let  us  take  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  their 
broadest  sense,  and  draw  from  them  one  or  two  practical  con 
siderations. 

Now,  these  words  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  the  true  idea  of 
Education— with  a  test  and  criterion  for  certain  current  educational 
theories.  We  live  in  an  age  when  education  occupies  a  greater 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  country  than  perhaps  ever  it  did  before. 
It  has,  as  we  all  know,  been  quite  recently  the  subject  of  imperial 
legislation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  to  come 
it  will  be  amongst  the  foremost  questions  of  the  day.  On  many 
accounts  we  may  well  rejoice  that  this  is  so,  and  that  attention 
has  at  length  been  generally  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  great  duty 
which  each  passing  generation— which  our  own  generation— o\ves 
to  that  which  shall  succeed  it. 

But  then,  what  do  we  mean  by  "  Education );  ?  Do  we  mean 
merely  instruction  in  what  is  called,  with  a  singular  and  perverse 
narrowness  of  meaning,  "useful  knowledge  ; ;'  so  much  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  as  will  be  useful  to  a  human  being  during  his  pas 
sage  through  this  present  life,  and  only  in  relation  to  it— reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  a  little  knowledge  of  history,  geography, 
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of  the  material  laws  of  the  universe,  of  the  laws  of  life  and  death, 
knowledge  of  language,  and  the  course  of  human  thought,  or  rather 
of  human  guesses  at  the  secret  and  meaning  of  human  destiny.  Is 
there,  then,  nothing  beyond?  Is  man  really  destined  for  a  here 
after,  and  is  there  a  body  of  knowledge  within  our  reach  which 
bears  closely  upon  that  hereafter?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common 
sense  to  make  this  knowledge,  too,  a  part  of  the  instruction  which 
we  administer  to  our  children  for  their  highest  good  ?  Is  a  child, 
after  all,  only  a  mind,  which,  like  a  carpet  bag,  is  to  be  crammed 
with  as  many  facts  huddled  together  as  it  can  possibly  hold  ?  Is 
not  a  child  rather  a  living  soul,  a  character  to  be  trained,  to  be 
developed,  to  be  exercised,  to  be  strengthened,  to  be  chastened,  to 
be  encouraged  ;  and  is  not  some  assistance  from  above,  some 
special  gifts,  some  sacraments,  some  graces,  and  some  sources  of 
life  and  of  strength  needful  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  this  great  work  ? 
Ah  !  when  I  hear  of  "  schemes  of  education,"  which  are  only 
schemes  for  packing  the  mind  full  of  facts,  and  which  include 
amongst  those  facts  almost  everything  except  what  bears  upon 
that  one  subject  which  it  is  most  important  for  human  beings  to 
know,  a  voice  from  above  sounds  in  my  ears,  "  Concerning  spiritual 
gifts,  brethren  of  this  generation,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant." 

So,  too,  in  this  sentence  of  the  apostle,  I  see  a  rule  for  form 
ing  friendships.  The  importance  of  friendship  as  exercising  a 
decisive  influence  upon  a  man's  character  and  life  was,  perhaps,  as 
well  understood  in  the  ancient  world,  to  say  the  least,  as  now. 
The  ancients  made  friendships  and  kept  them  up  in  a  more  formal 
and  regulated  way  than  we  do  ;  and,  like  Cicero  and  others,  they 
wrote  elaborate  treatises  upon  the  subject,  and  reduced  it,  as  far 
as  they  could,  to  a  matter  of  method  and  rule.  Perhaps  before 
the  idea  of  a  universal  brotherhood  in  Christ  had  dawned  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  a  single  sincere  attachment  between 
two  human  beings  had  a  significance  which  we  to-day  can  with 
difficulty  appreciate.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  ancients  were  right  in 
estimating  very  highly  the  moral  importance  of  friendship  ;  for  a 
friend — and  there  is  scarcely  a  truth  which  a  young  man  ought 
more  carefully  to  lay  to  heart — a  friend  at  once  reflects  and  moulds 
character.  His  influence  penetrates  in  a  thousand  ways  into  the 
recesses  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  leaves  his  mark  there,  most 
assuredly.  He  is  always  either  a  help  or  a  hindrance,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  choosing  a  friend,  therefore, 
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or  to  speak  more  truly  with  a  view  to  what  is  generally  the  fact,  in 
allowing  oneself  to  glide  into  a  friendship,  it  is  most  important  to 
ask  ourselves  what  it  is  precisely  that  attracts  us  in  the  proposed 
friend  ?  Is  it  his  income  ?  His  great  possessions  ?  Or  his 
splendid  home  ?  These  are  not  the  man  who  is  to  be  our  friend  ; 
They  are  but  the  accidents  of  his  life,  they  are  not  its  essence.  Is 
it  his  fertile  imagination,  his  vigorous  reason  and  sparkling  wit  ? 
These,  alas  !  are  compatable — and  who  does  not  know  it  ? — with 
the  worst  degradation  of  the  man  himself.  What  is  his  real 
character?  What  are  the  qualities  of  his  heart  ?  What,  properly 
speaking,  are  his  spiritual  endowments  ?  \Vhat  is  his  amount  of 
faith  in  the  unseen,  of  his  hope  in  an  eternal  future,  and  his 
hope  in  the  eternal  love  of  God  to  man  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  should  be  answered  concerning  these  spiritual  gifts.  In  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance,  do  not  let  us  willingly  be  ignorant. 
And,  lastly,  here  is  a  rule  for  all  steady  and  systematic  efforts 
at  self-improvement.  It  is  common,  but  it  is  perilous,  to  get  older 
without  getting  better  ;  and  improvement  in  outward  circum 
stances,  improvement  in  mental  accomplishments,  are  not  here 
and  now  in  question.  Of  the  first  it  is  written,  "He  shall  carry 
nothing  away  with  him  when  he  dieth,  neither  shall  his  pomp 
follow  him."  Of  the  second,  "We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy 
in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away."  Improvement  in  spiritual  endow 
ments  is  the  real  point,  if  not  in  the  present  counterparts  of  those 
public  gifts  of  illumination  and  utterance,  of  works  of  power,  and 
works  of  mercy  which  St.  Paul  had  in  his  eye  when  addressing  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  and  especially  in  those  personal  and  higher 
graces  which  the  apostle  estimates  so  highly,  and  which,  as  they 
are  offered  to  all  Christians  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  all  Christians 
should  know  how  to  possess  them — love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  These  gifts  ot 
the  Spirit  do  not  pass  away  ;  they  become  incorporated  with  the 
Christian's  life  and  character.  They  give  it  force  and  beauty  here, 
and  we  do  not  take  leave  of  them,  as  we  take  leave  of  all  else, 
when  we  reach  the  Gate  of  Death.  We  carry  them  with  us  into 
the  Eternal  Presence  chamber. 

tf.  P. 
,  vol.  ii ,  p.  3:1. 
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ELEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
(From  the  Epistle.} 
MEMORY. 

"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I  preached 
unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand  ;  by  which 
also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless 
ye  have  believed  in  vain." — i  COR.  xv.  I,  2. 

CONSIDER  the  value  of  what  may  be  called  a  religious  memory — 
a  gospel  memory,  if  you  like — an  evangelical  memory — a  religious 
memory  in  the  sense  of  an  evangelical  memory — in  particular,  the 
habitual  and  lively  recollection  of  the  gospel  truth  which  you 
receive  through  faith. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  you  with  any  observations  on 
memory  and  its  value  to  man  as  the  store-house  of  his  mind's 
acquisitions — not  a  mere  dull  store-house,  but  a  living  faculty — 
that  wonderful  faculty  of  retrospection  and  survey,  which,  when 
the  right  vein  is  touched,  is  enabled  to  reveal  impressions  which 
long  seemed  to  be  obliterated,  and  truths  and  facts  that  appeared 
to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  This  most  useful  mental  power  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  ill-treated.  The  store-house  of  memory 
—  I  do  not  speak  oiyoiir  memory  in  particular,  but  the  store-house 
of  people's  memory,  speaking  of  men  at  large — is  filled  with  such 
heaps  of  trifles,  sometimes  with  such  quantities  of  lumber  and 
rubbish,  that  it  is  just  like  a  certain  room  that  you  use  in  your 
house  for  a  lumber  room,  where  you  put  all  the  things  that  are 
broken,  and  all  the  things  which  you  do  not  need.  That  is  how 
some  people  treat  their  memories  ;  they  put  all  sorts  of  lumber 
and  rubbish  into  them,  and  there  is  no  space  left  for  fresh  thought 
or  solemn  and  serious  truths,  or  else,  speaking  of  it  as  a  faculty 
which  is  strengthened  by  proper  use,  it  is  wasted  in  some  minds 
upon  so  many  vanities,  and  is  so  busied  with  recollections  that  can 
yield  no  lasting  profit,  that  it  is  exhausted  for  nothing,  and  is  quite 
without  energy  for  great  matters  when  they  arise.  The  memory 
is  good  enough  for  the  things  to  which  the  mind  really  attends, 
and  no  memory  can  hold  a  thing  which  you  do  not  attend  to 
What  you  attend  to  the  memory  does  hold,  but  before  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  moral  and  sacred  truth,  it  is  in  many 
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people  quite  secularized  and  pre-occupied.  Perhaps  one-half  ot 
the  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  forgetting  wisely— the  art  of  a  wise 
forgetfulness — of  letting  slip  a  thousand  things  which  it  is  no  profit 
whatever  to  retain,  in  order  to  have  scope  and  faculty  enough  of 
mind  to  hold  the  things  which  do  supremely  concern  us  to  know, 
experience,  and  enjoy. 

I.  First,  let  me  speak  of  what  it  is  important  to  remember 
generally  in  regard  to  religious  truth.  The  Bible  says  to  you  and 
to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  "  Remember  thy  God."  Children,  young 
people,  "  Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,"  and 
grown-up  people  who  want  something  to  rest  upon.  "  Some  trust 
in  chariots  and  some  in  horses,"  that  is  to  say,  some  trust  in 
worldly  powers,  as  they  were  tempted  of  old  to  trust  in  the 
Egyptian  forces — they  trusted  in  chariots  and  horses,  and  they  all 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  some 
trust  in  human  power  ;  "  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God  alone."  And  this  we  shall  not  do  without  effort  and 
discipline.  The  thought  of  God  slips  easily  out  of  the  mind.  As 
to  the  wicked,  God  is  not  at  all  in  their  thoughts,  and  even  as  to 
His  people  He  is  holy,  and  while  His  saints  should  give  thanks  at 
the  remembrance  of  His  holiness,  there  is  still  something  in  be 
lievers  that  fears  to  think  very  vividly  of  a  Being  so  ineffably  pure 
and  just.  Therefore,  give  heed  and  give  prominence  to  the  re 
membrance  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  remember  the  gracious 
benefits  (according  to  the  Psalm  we  sang  this  morning)  He  hath 
bestowed  upon  thee.  Remember  Him  in  His  holy  command 
ments,  for  "His  righteousness  is  unto  children's  children,  to  such 
as  keep  His  covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember  His  command 
ments,  to  do  them."  Remember,  also,  God's  great  and  precious 
promises,  which  arc  given  unto  us  that  we  "  might  be  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust."  A  wandering  heart  is  that  which  makes  a  bad 
memory.  If  a  man  be  heedless  in  reading  his  Bible,  or  hearing 
the  word ;  if  he  gets  thinking  of  something  else,  which  it  is  easy  to 
do;  if,  by  allowing  the  mind  to  float  awny  to  some  other  topic,  you 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  feel  the  deep  impression  which  the  sacred 
truth  is  fitted  to  produce,  no  wonder  that  you  forget  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  you  should  remember.  We  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any 
time  we  let  them  slip. 
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II.  But  now  let  me  speak  a.  little  of  the  advantages  of  this  in 
general  and  in  particular.  In  general,  a  religiously  stored  memory 
tells  upon  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  on 
every  feature  of  the  Christian  character.  Now  take  the  various 
things  that  are  precious.  Is  knowledge  valuable?  This  is  what 
preserves  knowledge,  for  however  much  a  man  may  have  read  or 
heard,  he  knows  only  so  much  as  he  retains,  or  can  recall.  Is 
repentance  valuable  ?  Well  now,  this  deepens  repentance.  When 
one  with  humility  of  mind  reflects  upon  his  former  sins,  and  on  the 
grace  and  mercy  shown  to  him  in  the  past,  or  when  a  backslider 
remembers  whence  he  has  fallen, — it  is  then  that  he  repents  and 
addresses  himself  to  do  the  first  works  of  repentance.  Is  faith 
precious?  This  is  what  fortifies  faith,  bringing  to  its  aid  when  it 
is  weak  encouraging  recollections  of  former  acts  of  Divine  power 
and  love  towards  ourselves  and  others  in  Israel  and  in  the  Church. 
Is  comfort  needed?  This  is  what  supplies  comfort,  because  it  calls 
to  mind  the  gracious  care  of  God,  the  good  things  of  His  covenant, 
His  tender  regard  for  His  people.  "  Hath  Cod  forgotten  to  be 
gracious? "  Memory  says,  "  No,"  and  tells  us  to  call  to  mind  how 
Cod  has  delivered  His  people  and  ourselves  in  the  past,  and  thus 
also  it  produces  continual  thankfulness.  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits/' 

But  in  particular,  the  great  practical  advantage  has  reference  to 
three  points.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Corinthians,  "  How 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that 
He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the 
Scriptures."  Now  take  these  three  points.  "Christ  died  according 
o  the  Scriptures."  My  soul,  remember  this  ;  let  nothing  put  this 
out  of  thy  recollection.  Remember  this,  and  often  think  of  it,  and 
of  the  love  that  prompted  Him  thus  to  die.  It  is  good  for  us 
always  to  keep  near  the  place  which  is  called  the  place  of  a  skull, 
always  in  sight  of  Calvary,  and  to  dwell  on  the  righteousness  of 
God  that  is  declared,  and  the  love  of  God  that  is  commended  in 
the  cross.  Behold,  not  once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  the  putting 
away  of  thy  sins,  through  that  dread  sacrifice,  "according  to  the 
Scriptures." 

Do  you  ask,  "  What  profit  is  there  in  this  ?  Why  should  we 
keep  the  burial  of  Jesus  Christ  in  memory?"  I  answer,  there 
is  much  profit  in  regard  to  our  thoughts  of  ourselves,  and 
profit  in  regard  to  our  thoughts  of  those  who  have  fallen 
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asleep.  We  have  communion  with  Him  in  His  burial.  We  ave 
buried  with  Him,  as  the  Scripture  says,  in  consequence  of  our 
baptism  into  death.  We  are  not  only  crucified  with  Him,  but  by 
baptism  in  His  death,  by  union  with  Him  in  His  death,  we  are  put 
into  the  grave  with  Him,  so  as  to  come  up  with  Him  to  our  resur 
rection.  "  Ye  are  passed  from  death  to  life,"  by  crucifixion  and 
burial  and  resurrection  from  a  tomb  that  the  angels  of  God  watch 
over,  and  from  which  all  they  that  rise  are  declared  to  be  the  sons 
of  God  with  power.  He  watches  over  all  His  sleeping  saints,  and 
in  due  time  He  will  take  the  keys  from  His  girdle,  and  throw  open 
the  dark  portals  to  His  own,  and  bring  them  out  to  light,  and  cause 
every  one  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  blessed  day 
dawns.  Surely  it  is  good  to  keep  this  in  memory,  that  so  buried 
with  our  Lord,  we  shall  close  our  eyes  to  this  decaying  world  till 
angels  bid  us  rise. 

Then  the  third  point  is,  "that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  ac 
cording  to  the  Scriptures."  So  was  the  gospel  always  preached  at 
the  beginning  ;  so  should  it  be  preached  now, — believed  and  kept 
in  memory.  So  important  is  the  remembrance  of  it  that,  as  you 
all  kno\v,  the  first  clay  of  every  week  is  kept  in  every  Christian 
Church  in  solemn  remembrance  that  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed. 
And  no  wonder  ;  for  just  see  what  we  have  by  this  resurrection. 
Hereinhave  weour  justification— "risen  for  our  justification."  Here 
in  is  our  regeneration.  We  are  "  quickened  together  with  Him." 
Herein  is  our  sanctification  and  progress.  How  can  we  that  have 
died  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?  We  are  separated  by  the 
tomb  and  the  resurrection.  W7e  are  alive  unto  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Oh,  let  this  gospel  truth  of  the  resurrection  dwell  in 
you,  beloved,  by  faith,  reflection,  and  experience,  that  you  may 
never  relapse  into  death,  or  even  into  stupor,  but  may  keep  the 
path  of  life,  having  the  spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead  dwelling  also  in  you  ;  and,  as  concerning  burial,  we 
have  comfort  in  the  burial  of  our  beloved,  in  the  burial  of  Him 
who  is  our  best  beloved,  so  in  regard  to  the  resurrection,  oh  !  what 
good  cheer  there  comes  from  the  habitual  remembrance  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  respects  the  resurrection  of  the  just  from  their 
graves. 

D.  Fraser. 

Penny  Pulpit,  New  Series,  No  607. 
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TWELFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 
TAKEN  ASIDE  FROM  THE  MULTITUDE. 

"  And  He  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude." — MARK  viii.  33. 

THE  passage  of  Scripture  from  which  this  is  taken  as  a  text  occurs 
in  the  Gospel  for  this  morning's  service.  It  is  one  of  many  acts  in 
the  sacred  life  which  are  signs  to  us,  and  manifestations  of  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  a  sign  of  that  great  love 
which  is  signified  in  it,  and  all  the  acts  and  words  of  that  holy  life 
are  but  to  us  the  perfect  expressions,  the  revelations  of  that  re 
deeming,  restoring,  healing  love,  which  is  the  love  of"  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven."  The  evangelist  is  careful  to  tell  us  that,  "  de 
parting  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  He  came  unto  the  Sea 
of  Galilee."  It  seems  as  though  the  record  struck  him,  as  I  think 
it  will  strike  us,  that  the  unwearied  love  of  the  Saviour  is  that 
which  is  most  upon  his  soul.  He  bore  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself,  and  had  gone  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
There  came  from  those  outlandish,  heathenish  coast*,  a  strong  and 
piteous  cry,  and  it  drew  to  it  the  heart  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  find 
from  whence  the  cry  came.  The  mother  in  her  agony  uplifted  her 
heart's  voice,  and  the  ear  of  the  Redeemer  was  not  stopped  to  its 
prayer.  Then  He  came  back,  and  again  St.  Mark  records  that 
He  selected  one  sufferer  on  whom  to  pour  out  His  restoring  mercy. 
As  far  as  one  can  understand,  if  we  search  the  various  Gospels, 
there  was  no  other  act  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  those  parts  of  Syro- 
phcenicia  to  which  He  had  gone.  That  woman  alone  was  the  one 
to  whom  He  went  ;  that  one  poor  sufferer  was  the  one  who  drew 
rom  Him  His  toil,  and  His  journey,  and  His  unwearied  compas 
sion  and  love.  And  again,  it  is  not  the  multitude  that  now  attracts 
His  mercy,  but  the  one  poor  deaf  and  dumb  man — each  a  case  over 
whom  the  world  would  have  passed  heedless  and  careless.  The 
painstaking  of  the  Redeemer  over  each  single  case  is  but  the 
beautiful  unveiling  to  us  of  the  very  Divine  law  on  which  He  was 
moving  in  His  life.  It  was  a  part  of  the  same  necessity  that  He 
exhibited  in  mirroring  to  us  His  Heavenly  Father's  love.  We 
have  not  merely  compassion  on  multitudes,  but  care  for  the  indi 
vidual  quite  as  much.  The  particular  love  is  not  strained  by  the 
large  demands  that  were  made  by  the  multitudes  of  sorrows.  He 
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is  not  diverted  because  this  is  only  one  amidst  a  heap  of  miseries. 
It  is  only  one  case,  and  a  whole  mountain  of  troubles  and  sorrows 
lies  before  Him.  Nothing  daunted,  nothing  hesitating,  accepting 
what  the  hand  finds  to  do,  and  doing  it  with  His  might,  He  at  once 
passes  in  sympathy  into  the  heart  of  the  individual. 

I.  Our  Lord  then  seems  to  have  taken  this  man  aside  from  the 
multitude.  This  is  unusual,  as  you  will  remember.  In  His  actions 
there  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  kind  of  painstaking  which,  reverently, 
we  should  not  have  expected.  "  He  took  him  aside  from  the 
multitude,  and  put  His  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  He  spit,  and 
touched  his  tongue."  Why  these  signs?  Why  these  means  that 
are  being  applied  as  apparent  remedies  to  the  afflicted  one  ?  May 
it  not  have  been  that  our  Lord  intended  the  multitude  to  follow 
with  their  eyes  that  which  He  was  about,  that  the  might  that  was 
there  in  the  action,  the  might  that  underlay  the  deed,  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  so  should  sink  more  surely  into  their  spirits  ?  A 
man  who  was  deaf,  a  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
did  not  visibly  betray  those  infirmities  to  the  multitude  that  was 
there — in  this  vast  multitude,  such  an  afflicted  one  would  be  per 
fectly  unknown  to  be  burdened  with  a  sorrow  of  his  own  ;  but, 
when  the  Healer  took  him  aside,  the  multitude  must  ask,  "  Who 
is  this?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man?  Who  is  this  one 
whom  the  Teacher  is  taking  apart  from  us  all  ?  What  is  He 
doing?  He  is  touching  his  ear."  Then  the  story  would  soon  fly 
— the  news  would  soon  spread — "  That  is  So-and-so  :  it  is  that 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  man  that  we  knew,  and  He  is  taking  him 
aside  from  the  multitude  ;"  and  thus  doing,  He  healed  him,  and 
saved  him  from  his  sorrow. 

As  we,  too,  follow  the  Redeemer,  may  we  not  feel  that  in  our  own 
lives  He  has  taken  us  aside  from  the  multitude?  Here  is  a  large 
multitude  assembled  together,  and  yet  I  dare  to  say,  that  scarcely 
the  youngest  amongst  us,  when  he  reflects  in  the  silence  of  this 
holy  sanctuary,  and  in  the  solemn  impressiveness  of  this  scene  of 
worship,  but  can  call  to  mind  that  there  have  been  precious 
moments  in  his  life,  when  His  Saviour,  in  His  seeking  mercy,  sought 
him  out,  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude,  and  was  there  alone 
with  Him.  We  have  had  moments — awful,  yet  precious  moments 
they  are— when  something  of  God's  mercy  has  made  us  feel  that 
God  and  we  alone  exist  in  this  mighty  universe,  something  that 
has  shut  out  the  crowd,  drowned  the  noise,  stopped  the  wheels  of 
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the  world,  taken  us  into  a  kind  of  sacred  solitude,  made  us  feel  in 
deepest  earnestness,  "  I  live,  God  lives  ;  my  God  and  my  Lord." 

Depend  upon  it,  that  while  God  can  have  compassion  upon 
numbers — while  we  can  understand  the  Lord  Jesus  lifting  up  His 
eyes,  and  seeing  the  multitudes,  being  moved  with  compassion — 
yet  that  same  blessed  one  is  also  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  leaveth 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  perfect  of 
God's  hundred  beings,  and  goes  to  seek  and  to  save  the  one  that 
is  lost.  The  same  blessed  One  who  lifted  up  the  prayer  from  the 
cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them — this  multitude — they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  also  said :  "  Son,  behold  thy  mother ;  mother,  behold  thy 
son." 

You  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  glories  of  outward  nature,  the 
parable  of  this  grand  Divine  law  of  Christ's  blessed  life.  You  have 
seen  in  the  perfect  cloudless  heaven  the  sun  shine  forth  in  splen 
dour  ;  you  have  seen  that  splendour  cast  upon  the  great  sea  that 
lay  underneath  until  the  heaving  mass  threw  back  a  kind  of 
golden,  restless  glory,  and  reflected  on  its  large,  enormous  surface 
the  glory  of  that  sun  in  the  heavens  ;  but  you  have  also  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  wave,  and  have  watched  every  wavelet  and  ripple 
that  came  up  and  fringed  the  shore,  and  in  every  tiny  single  wave 
the  whole  orb  in  the  heavens  was  perfectly  mirrored  and  perfectly 
given  back  in  its  glory.  When  we  come  in  contact  with  the 
Divine  hand,  then  we  feel  that  we  are  alone  with  God  ;  it  is  then 
we  know  the  earnestness  of  our  life,  and  must  confess — our  hearts 
are  obliged  to  give  utterance  to  it — that  the  unseen  world  and 
the  eternal  is  the  imperishable,  while  that  which  is  seen  is  but 
temporal.  Those  are  the  moments  that  light  up  the  destiny  of 
man,  that  take  him  into  the  eternal  future,  open  the  vistas,  and 
show  him  the  shore  of  the  resurrection  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waves,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  shore,  and  ourselves  standing 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

II.  Mark  the  sadness  of  the  Divine  Healer.  He  looked  to 
heaven  and  He  sighed  !  Sighed  !  That  sigh  must  be  part  of  the 
perfect  revelation  of  the  Father.  In  that  sigh,  as  in  all  else,  there 
is  a  portion,  a  fragment  of  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  us. 
Why  that  sigh  ?  Why  that  plaintive,  sad  look  to  heaven  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  there  lay  upon  His  heart  those  into  whose  heart  and 
soul  He  was  looking — those  who  would  not  listen,  be  the  charmer 
never  so  wise  and  so  musically  kind  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  sad 
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burden  of  those  who  were  contradicting  Him  as  sinners,  lay 
heavily  on  His  spirit  ?  May  it  not  be  that  He  was  bearing  our 
griefs,  and  carrying  our  sorrows,  at  the  very  moment  that  He  was 
healing  them,  and  having  compassion  upon  them?  And  in  this, 
may  we  not  learn  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  self-sacrifice,  there  is 
ro  errand  of  mercy,  there  is  no  ministry  of  love,  there  is  no  work 
of  goodness,  there  is  no  great  deed  of  kindness  which  does  not 
involve  painstaking  and  the  giving  up  of  self?  Any  alleviation  of 
human  woe  must  be  at  a  cost. 

The  deed  of  our  Divine  and  human  brother  is  an  example,  and 
an  example  is  not  merely  something  set  before  us,  but  the  example 
of  Jesus  is  stored  with  grace,— it  is  a  tower  of  strength.  We  all 
know  that  in  the  example  of  the  good  and  great  there  is  a  kind  of 
dead  lift  to  our  humanity,  but  in  the  example  of  Christ  there  is  a 
Divine  strength  which  flows  into  all  other  examples,  and  hallows 
and  ennobles  all.  Imagine  what  lay  upon  His  heart  ;  imagine  to 
the  purest,  holiest  manhood  what  it  was  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  ;  imagine  what  it  was  to  Him 
whose  heart  was  entirely  one  in  obedience  to  His  Father,  in  filial 
love  utterly  yielding  itself  to  Him,  thoroughly  in  union  with  Him, 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  heart  that  was  hardened,  that  was  so 
dumb  that  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  it  to  its  God.  The  call  of 
God  is  strong  and  mighty.  By  the  afflictions  of  your  life,  by  the 
agonies  and  wrestlings  against  sin,  by  the  mercies  and  joyfulness 
which  God  hath  scattered  upon  your  path,  by  the  comforts  of  your 
home,  by  the  means  of  grace  provided  for  us  in  the  Church,  by  the 
large,  free  blessings  of  our  beloved  country,  by  all  the  multi 
tudinous  mercies  of  our  God,  may  He  take  us  aside  from  all,  and 
make  us  His,  that  we  may  remain  His  for  ever. 

T.  J.   Rowscll. 
Penny  Pulpit^  New  Series,  No.  343. 
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(From  the  Gosfcl.} 

How  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE. 

"  How  readest  thou  ?  " — LUKE  x.  26. 

THE  lawyer  tempted  our  Saviour,  as  we  have  just  read  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of   Luke.      The  Saviour  said  unto  him,  "  How  readest 
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thou?"  How  do  you  read  the  Bible?  Nothing  seemed  simpler 
than  to  open  the  book  and  read  the  verses  as  they  came.  Few 
people  read  the  Bible.  Many  people  make  a  charm  of  it.  Others 
approach  it  along  false  lines.  Some  treat  the  Bible  superstitiously. 
It  is  not  a  Divine  revelation  to  them,  but  something  about  which 
they  must  be  mystified,  and  they  suppose  that  the  less  they  under 
stand  it  the  better.  How  readest  thou?  What  is  your  method  of 
reading?  Have  you  any  general  principles,  any  guiding  maxims, 
any  philosophy  of  reading  ?  or  do  you  merely  pass  through  chapter 
and  verse  as  they  come,  accepting  everything,  testing  nothing, 
proving  nothing,  but  simply  reading  so  many  words,  and  extending 
towards  these  words  so  much  of  unintelligent  respect  as  you  may 
care  to  bestow  upon  them  ?  How  read  ye  your  own  children's 
letters  ?  Are  they  only  a  jangle  of  words,  or  is  there  some  central 
meaning,  even  in  a  child's  communication  ?  What  is  the  vital 
point  ?  What  does  the  writer  want  to  be  at  ?  What  is  the  one 
thing  to  which  he  addresses  himself?  Except  we  consider  these 
questions,  and  reverently  obey  the  direction  in  which  they  point, 
we  shall  read  the  Bible  mistakenly,  we  shall  suddenly  be  in  fear  of 
every  assault  that  is  made  upon  it.  We  shall  suppose,  with 
criminal  ignorance,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  man,  mighty  in 
dialectic  and  rich  in  information,  to  take  the  Bible  from  us.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  Bible  we  ought  never  to  have  had.  No  man 
can  take  any  revelation  of  God  from  us  if  our  spirit  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  revelation,  and  if  our  life  be  moulded  and  inspired  by  its 
highest  meaning.  Men  can  rearrange  chapters  and  dispute  author 
ships,  and  point  out  discrepancies,  but  when  they  have  done  all 
that,  they  have  not  touched  the  Bible.  When  the  Churches  learn 
this,  then  there  will  be  greater  calmness  in  the  midst  of  all  uproar 
and  tumult,  and  a  noble  voice  will  say,  "  We  will  be  calm  in  God, 
for  He  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  though  the  mountains  be  re 
moved  and  be  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

I.  How  troubled  some  people  have  been  about  the  tragedy  of 
Eden.  How  readest  thou  ?  You  may  have  been  attacking  the 
wrong  point,  and  puzzling  yourselves  to  dizziness  over  things  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  The  serpent  betrayed  the  woman,  and 
she  did  eat.  How  did  the  serpent  betray  her  ?  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  How  readest  thou,  then  ?  I  read  only  one  thing 
in  all  that  Eden  transaction,  namely,  that  the  human  heart  was 
All  history  cqnfirais  that  re-idjp,;.^  CKir  own. 
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bears  us  witness  there.  Let  all  the  rest  stand  for  scrutiny  in  other 
days  and  other  places.  Far  away  beyond  the  grave  there  stands 
the  one  grand,  awful  fact,  that  the  human  heart  disobeyed  God, 
ate,  and  has  since  evermore  been  eating  things  that  are  bad  for  it. 
If  men  would  confine  themselves  to  the  vital  point,  and  not 
trouble  themselves  about  things  that  are  collateral,  subsidiary,  and 
merely  meant  for  minor  purposes,  they  would  love  the  Bible  ;  and 
it  alone  speaks  the  right  word,  it  alone  is  the  truth.  And  in  the 
process  of  the  suns  every  theory  will  go  to  offer  gold  and  frank 
incense  and  myrrh  to  the  right  thought  in  Genesis. 

II.  How  readest  thou  ?  Let  us  go  to  Sinai.  Shall  we  consider 
about  the  thunders  and  the  lightnings,  the  personality  of  the  legis 
lator,  and  shall  we  ask  how  Moses  wrote  the  law,  or  whether  God 
wrote  it  with  His  own  finger,  and  in  what  language  He  wrote,  and 
how  the  symbols  looked  to  the  uninitiated  eye  ?  These  are  not 
questions  fit  for  us.  We  are  earnest  men.  What  is  the  question  ? 
The  question  is,  Has  there  been  distinction  made  between  right 
and  wrong  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  law.  Whoever  wrote  it,  there 
it  is.  It  is  written  on  stones  and  stars,  on  flowers,  on  hearts.  This 
truth  lies  at  the  basis  of  secured  society.  Without  this  we  could 
not  live.  Shall  we  discuss  about  the  number  of  the  command 
ments,  the  order  in  which  they  were  given  ?  Shall  we  begin  to 
wonder  how  it  is  there  were  not  more,  or  there  were  not  less? 
Then  were  we  frivolous.  Then  would  we  give  up  all  that  is  worth 
holding.  But  who  will  give  up  this  great  fact  that  there  has  been 
made  a  distribution  of  moralities,  there  has  been  a  classification  of 
things  right,  things  wrong?  You  cannot  get  rid  of  that  Sinai.  It 
is  in  your  own  houses,  it  is  in  your  nurseries,  it  is  in  your  schools, 
it  is  in  your  houses  of  business,  it  is  the  very  life  of  civilisation,  it 
is  the  guarantee  of  property,  it  is  the  sanction  under  whose  protec 
tion  human  life  is  safe.  How  readest  thou  ?  Thou  hast  been 
pottering  about  a  thousand  things  that  do  not  belong  to  the  subject. 
Any  human  author,  distinctively  so  called,  treated  as  the  Bible  is 
treated,  could  not  stand  fora  moment.  If  there  were  aught  in  him 
of  poetry,  high-thinking,  far-reaching  suggestion,  the  mechanic 
might  live,  the  artist  would  be  killed. 

III.  How  readest  thou  ?  How  many  have  been  roubled  about 
the  wars,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  oh,  they  have  wondered  how  all 
this  could  take  place  as  it  did.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  miss 
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the  authors  meaning.  How  readest  thou?  We  should  so  read 
these  histories  as  to  see  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  ages,  a 
shaping,  directing  power.  Call  it  history,  if  you  like,  if  you  prefer 
it  to  Deity.  Call  it  "  chance,"  if  in  that  syllable  there  be  more 
poetry  than  in  the  syllable  God.  We  call  history,  providence  ; 
the  shaping  out  of  God's  kingdom,  the  onward  line  that  aims  it, 
and  will  terminate  in  righteousness  ;  and  Hivites,  Perizzites, 
Canaanites,  and  all  other  opposing  forces  must  go  down. 

IV.  How  readest  thou  ?     At  the  cross  how  readest  thou  ?     How 
many  theories  of  the  atonement  we  have.     How  many  theological 
hair-splittings  and  metaphysics  we  have  seen  around  the  cross,  by 
blasphemers  who  thought  they  were  praying.     There  is  but  one 
meaning  in  that  Calvary  transaction.     What  is  that  meaning,  all- 
inclusive  and  all-explaining?    It  is  that  the  world  is  redeemed.     If 
you  add  one  line  to  that,  your  addition  is  subtraction.      If  you 
begin  to  theorise  and  speculate  and  dogmatise,  you  are  lost.    When 
we  are  self-convicted,  penitent,  contrite,  broken-hearted,  blind  with 
tears,   we  see  its  deep  meanings  ;  and  when  language  fails,  we 
express  ourselves  in  mighty  cries  of  love.     Have  nothing  to  do 
with  theorisers  and  theological  mechanicians  and  people  who  have 
plans  and  schemes  of  God.     God  is  love.     The  meaning  of  the 
cross  is,  the  world  is  redeemed,  not  with   corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  a  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     Pilate  writes  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew,  but  above  all  the  superscriptions  there  is 
written  the  true  meaning — God   so  loved  the  world  that  He  did 
this,  and  He  died  for  it.     Do  not  be  as  a  beast  in  the  sanctuary, 
trampling  upon  things  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  reverently 
treasured  in   the  heart.      Do  not    seek   for   meanings    in    words. 
Words  are  deceptions,  words  are  mockeries.     Words  are  either 
infirmities  or  falsehoods.     It  is  the  heart  that  knows.     There  is  no 
word-ladder  that  can  reach  even  into  heaven,  but  there  is  a  heart- 
power  that   wings  its  way  unerringly  through  all  the  clouds,  and 
finds  the  Father  God. 

V.  How  readest  thou,  finally,  respecting  the  resurrection  ?     We 
have  actually  had  volumes  written  on  the  resurrection.     The  whole 
doctrine  is  in  one  line,  like  every  other  doctrine  of  the  Bible.    The 
doctrine  is,  We  shall  not  die.     There  is  a  power  mightier  than 
death.     The  sting  of  death  is  for  a  moment,  the  victory  of  the 
grave  is  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  the  grave  will  not  be  able  to 
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felicitate  itself  on  its  victory  until  it  is  crushed  by  the  resurrec 
tion.  Some  man  will  say,  How  ?  Just  so.  Paul  anticipated  the 
whole  of  the  fussy-mindedness  of  the  theological  geniuses,  whether 
it  be  the  genius  of  affirmation  or  denial.  Some  man  will  say, 
How  ?  You  cannot  get  rid  of  that  "  some  man,"  with  his  little 
questions  and  babbling  inquiries.  As  if  God  could  always  come 
into  a  "how";  as  if  there  were  room  enough  in  a  human  "how" 
or  a  human  "  why"  to  tabernacle  the  Infinite. 

The  depredator  comes  and  takes  away  in  the  night-time  much 
that  I  used  to  think  essential ;  but  I  find  it  is  not  essential,  because 
I  can  live  without  it,  pray  without  it,  do  good  without  it,  suffer 
hunger  without  it,  and  be  like  God  without  it.  What  has  the  thief 
taken  ?  What  he  is  welcome  to.  No  man  can  take  away  from  me 
the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  redeemed  ;  and  as  for  death,  I  ask, 
"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  "  There  is  a  conviction  regarding 
rising  again,  ultimate  triumph,  final  conquest,  and  life  over  death. 
Think  on  these  things.  Comfort  one  another  with  these  words. 

/.  Parker. 
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— »<'<~&^ — 

NO    STEALING! 

BY    THE    REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,    M.A.1 

"Thou  shaltnot  commit  adultery." — SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 
"Thou  shall  not  steal." — EIGHTH  COMMANDMENT. 

I  AM  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  Seventh 
Commandment  this  afternoon,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  quite  suited  to  us  now.  I  will  only  say 
this,  if  anybody  wishes  to  keep  the  Seventh  Com 
mandment  they  must  be  very,  very  careful  over  their 
own  hearts  :  they  must  be  very  particular  about  what 
they  read,  what  they  listen  to.  They  must  take  care 
to  have  good  thoughts  in  their  hearts.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  out  bad  ones.  Keep  good  thoughts.  If 
you  have  bad  thoughts,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  will  be. 
Bad  thoughts  lead  to  bad  fancies  ;  bad  fancies  lead  to 
bad  wishes  ;  bad  wishes  lead  to  bad  actions  ;  and  bad 
actions  lead  to  bad  habits.  And  what  will  bad  habits 
lead  to  ?  "  Death  !  "  Therefore,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

Now  I  am  going  to  speak  about  the  Eighth  Command 
ment — "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  That  is  the  way  in 
which  things  come  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Don't ! 
don't !  don't  !  "  That  is  not  the  way  things  come  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  it  is  much  more — •"  Do  !  do ! 
do!" 

1  Preached  on  Sunday  a/ternoon,  ]\{aj  7tli,  1876, 
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The  Jews  at  that  time  were  very  much  like  little 
babies.  (It  was  a  long  time  ago).  They  were  very 
ignorant,  and  God  treated  them  like  little  children,  and 
God  said  to  them,  as  we  do  to  little  children,  "  Don't ! 
don't!  don't!"  It  is  not  so  pleasant.  Why  does  God 
say  "Don't!"  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  "Don't" 
in  the  New  ?  Why  ?  Because  then  they  had  not  the 
motive  we  have ;  the  reason  we  have.  What  is  our 
motive  ?  Jesus  Christ.  We  love  Jesus.  We  have  got 
a  motive,  a  spring  of  action,  to  make  us  do  what  is 
right ;  therefore  it  is  not  "  Don't !  "  but  "  Do  !  " 

Just  look  at  the  fourth  of  Ephesians  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse.  It  will  explain  what  I  mean.  Shall  we 
read  it  together  ?  "  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more." 
That  is  something  like  the  Old  Testament.  ''  But 
rather  " — this  is  the  new — "  let  him  labour,  working  with 
his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth."  It  is  not,  "Don't  take  away 
from  somebody  what  is  theirs,"  but  "  give  somebody 
something."  It  is  not  only  "  Do  not  steal,"  but  "give." 
Supposing  you  have  nothing  to  give,  what  are  you  to 
do  ?  "  Work  "  that  you  may  have  something  to  "  give." 
Let  us  repeat  the  text  from  Ephesians  again.  That  is 
just  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments. 

Will  you  turn  to  the  I2th  of  Romans  and  I7th  verse, 
the  end  of  it :  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men." 

Now  we  are  going,  this  afternoon,  to  talk  about  honesty. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  word  "honest"  means.  Do 
you  know  ?  I  do  not  think  you  do.  It  means  beautiful. 
It  is  a  Latin  word,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
is  "  beautiful."  Therefore  it  is — "  Provide  things  bcauti- 
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fill  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  But  to  be  "  honest,"  is  that 
to  be  "  beautiful  "  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  ?  Is  "  honesty  " 
and  "beauty"  the  same  thing?  Quite.  It  is  a  beauti 
ful  thing  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  quite  honest  :  when  you 
can  say — "  Their  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond  ; "  that 
"  you  could  trust  them  with  untold  gold  ; "  that  "  they 
were  never  known  to  tell  an  untruth,  or  to  do  a  mean 
or  untruthful  action."  That  is  beautiful, — therefore  it  is 
honest.  Remember  that,  that  the  words  "  beautiful  "  and 
"  honest  "  are  the  same  thing.  I  want  you  to  be  beauti 
ful  and  honest.  "An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God,"  somebody  says.  It  is  also  said,  "  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy."  But  if  a  person  is  "  honest  "  only  be 
cause  it  is  "  the  best  policy,"  his  honesty  is  worth 
nothing  !  We  must  not  be  honest  because  we  get  some 
thing  by  it.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

There  has  just  died  in  America  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Stewart.  I  suppose  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  that 
ever  lived.  He  had  a  million  a  year.  I  suppose  but 
few  persons  were  ever  so  rich.  How  did  he  get  so  rich  ? 
It  was  because  this  was  his  motto  in  trade  (he  was  a 
tradesman  !)  "  Ten  per  cent,  and  no  lies  !  "  Moderate 
gain  !  "Ten  per  cent,  and  no  lies."  Never  cheat,  never 
tell  lies  in  business.  Mr.  Stewart  became  so  rich  that 
he  was  able  to  do  numerous  acts  of  kindness.  He  gave 
much  money  away,  and  died  one  of  the  richest  men  that 
ever  lived.  I  believe  he  did  it  because  he  thought  it 
was  right. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  honest." 
Now  I  want  to  think  a  little  about  the  Command 
ment — "  Do  not  steal."    That  is,  "  Provide  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men."     Can  we  steal  jrom  God?     Can 
we  rob  God  ?     Can  anybody  tell  me  a  text  which  says 
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we  can  "  rob  God  "  ?  It  is  a  difficult  question.  I  only 
know  one.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Malachi,  and  the  eighth  verse  :  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ? 
Yet  ye  have  robbed  Me."  How  can  we  "  rob  God  "  ? 
Now  supposing  a  boy  or  a  girl  had  been  saying  their 
lessons,  and  saying  them  uncommonly  well  :  they  had 
to  repeat  something,  and  they  did  it  quite  perfectly, 
without  a  mistake ;  or  supposing  they  had  a  very 
difficult  sum  to  do,  and  they  had  done  it  quite  right, 
and  their  master  or  mistress  praise  them  very  much, 
and  say,  "You  have  done  that  sum  admirably;"  or 
"  You  have  said  that  lesson  well  ; ''  and  the  boy  or  girl 
take  the  praise.  Who  gave  them  that  good  memory  ? 
Who  gave  them  that  clear  head  ?  Why  has  one  boy, 
like  Lord  Macaulay,  a  good  memory,  a  clear  head,  and 
another  has  not  ?  It  is  as  God  gives.  What  ought 
they  to  have  done  ?  They  should  have  said,  "  God 
gave  me  my  memory ;  God  gave  me  my  clear  head. 
If  God  had  not  given  me  this  clear  head,  I  should  not 
have  done  my  lesson  so  well."  Therefore  they  are 
breaking  the  Eighth  Commandment.  I  should  like  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  that  boy  or  girl,  "  Do  not  steal  !  " 
\lyou  take  the  praise,  you  are  "robbing  God." 

When  you  were  a  little  baby  you  were  given  to  some 
body — you  were  given  to  Christ,  and  there  was  put 
upon  your  forehead  a  mark  to  show  that  you  belonged 
to  Christ.  I  put  it  upon  many  of  your  foreheads.  Then 
you  do  belong  to  Christ.  But  do  you  give  yourselves 
to  Christ  ?  You  are  Christ's.  "  You  are  not  your  own." 
If  you  are  selfish,  you  rob  Christ,  because  you  belong  to 
Him.  If  you  do  not  serve  Christ  you  are  robbing  Him. 
I  should  like  to  whisper  in  your  ear  the  Eighth  Com 
mandment—"  PO  not  steal !  Do  not  rob  Christ ! 
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I  could  tell  you  of  other  ways  by  which  you  can  "  rob 
God  :  "  a  great  many.  Every  breath  belongs  to  God. 
Therefore  if  you  use  your  breath  for  wicked  words,  you 
are  "robbing  God."  This  day  belongs  to  God.  If  you 
break  the  Sunday,  you  are  "robbing  God." 

Let  us  think  of  some  persons  who  have  broken  the 
Eighth  Commandment.  Can  you  think  of  anybody  in 
the  Bible  who  has  done  so  ?  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
I  heard  of  a  minister  (I  won't  mention  his  name)  who 
was  preaching  a  few  years  ago,  and  while  doing  so, 
Lord  Palmerston  came  into  his  church,  and  the  minister 
stopped,  and  he  said,  "A  great  man  is  come  into  the 
church.  Nations  bow  down  to  him.  Kings  respect 
him.  His  ancestors  were  gardeners,  and  they  were  trans 
ported  for  stealing  fruit''  Can  you  understand  that  ? 
"  They  were  transported  for  stealing  fruit."  What  he 
said  was  quite  true.  The  first  sin  committed  in  this 
world  was  stealing.  All  the  trees  of  the  garden  God 
gave  to  Adam  and  Eve  except  one,  and  that  God  kept 
to  Himself.  Do  you  see  now? 

Well,  then,  there  was  poor  Achan,  whom  we  were 
reading  about  just  now.  He  saw  that  beautiful  garment 
(I  dare  say  it  was  purple  velvet  or  silk),  and  the  money 
lying  about,  which  was  worth  about  twenty  shillings, 
and  he  saw  the  wedge  of  gold  ;  and  he  looked  at  it,  and 
then  he  went  and  took  it.  I  think  Achan  was  forgiven. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  Do  you  know  what 
reason  we  have,  in  what  we  read  just  now,  to  suppose 
Achan  was  forgiven?  What  did  Joshua  say  to  him? 
He  told  him  to  confess  his  sin  to  God,  and  then  to  tell 
him,  Joshua.  And  he  did,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  He  confessed,  saying 
he  had  sinned  against  God.  When  we  say  that,  we  are 
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forgiven.  If  we  confess  sins  against  God,  to  Him,  He 
forgives  us.  And  I  think  poor  Achan  was  forgiven, 
though  he  was  stoned  to  death ! 

Can  you  think  of  anybody  else  ?  Do  you  remember 
anybody  who  stole  ?  some  one  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Who  kept  back  part  of  their  property  ?  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  They  gave  their  property  to  God,  but  they 
kept  back  part  of  it ;  so  they  stole  it ;  so  they  were 
thieves  ! 

Judas  was  a  thief,  and  "kept  the  bag." 

Some  people  are  more  inclined  to  "  rob  "  than  others. 
They  seem  to  have  always  a  tendency  to  steal.  Do  you 
think  you  have  ?  Do  you  think  you  have  a  sort  of  pro 
pensity,  inclination,  to  take  something  not  your  own  ? 
Perhaps  you  have.  Some  people  have  it  more  than 
others.  If  you  have,  take  great  care.  It  was  very 
foolish  in  Judas  to  "  carry  the  bag,"  because  if  he  had  a 
tendency  to  "  steal,"  he  should  have  kept  out  of  tempta 
tion's  way,  not  been  presumptuous.  If  you  feel  you  have 
a  tendency  to  steal,  then  take  care  not  to  be  in  tempta 
tion's  way.  Do  not  be  like  Judas. 

But  not  only  these  in  the  Bible  ;  I  will  tell  you  of 
others  who  stole. 

There  was  a  little  boy,  and  he  had  just  had  his  break 
fast,  and  all  the  people  had  left  the  room,  and  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  room  ;  and  there  was  the  sugar  basin, 
and  he  picked  out  a  lump.  Perhaps  he  said,  "  Oh  !  it  is 
only  my  father's."  But  why,  then,  do  it  in  secret  ?  Why 
not  do  it  before  his  father?  Did  not  his  conscience  tell 
him  he  was  wrong  ?  Then  he  was  "  stealing."  He  stole 
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only  a  piece  of  sugar  ;  but  that  is  as  much  "  stealing  " 
as  anything  else. 

A  little  girl  once  opened  a  cupboard,  and  took  some 
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jam.  That  was  "stealing."  Perhaps  it  was  her  mother's 
jam,  and  she  is  her  mother's  child.  But  why  did  not 
she  ask  her  mother  ?  What  does  it  mean  in  the  Cate 
chism  (when  explaining  this  Commandment)  about 
"  picking  and  stealing  "  ?  What  is  "  picking  "?  "  Keep 
my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing."  What  is  "pick- 
ing"? 

There  is  an  errand  boy  going  up  the  street  to  fetch 
something,  or  father  and  mother  send  you  to  carry 
something, — perhaps  it  is  a  loaf, — you  pick  off  a  nice 
bit  ;  or  you  have  got  something  else  to  carry,  some 
milk,  or  something  to  drink,  and  you  just  take  a  sip. 
That  is  "stealing"! 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  young  lady  who 
came  to  my  house  to  breakfast.  She  was  a  very  nice 
young  lady.  When  she  went  away,  three  shillings  which 
I  had  put  on  my  chimney  piece  were  gone !  I  could 
not  think  she  had  taken  them,  yet  the  three  shillings 
were  gone,  and  I  did  not  know  how  !  It  was  the  day 
of  our  Missionary  meeting.  At  the  meeting,  this  young 
lady  came  up  to  me,  and  gave  me  three  shillings  for  the 
Society.  I  did  not  know  where  she  got  the  three 
shillings  from  ;  but  I  thought  they  were  my  three 
shillings.  A  long  time  afterwards  she  confessed  it  to 
me.  She  had  stolen  my  three  shillings  for  the  purpose 
of  having  something  to  give  at  the  Missionary  meeting. 
To  please  her  fancy,  to  have  something  to  give,  she 
stole  my  three  shillings  !  Oh  what  hypocrisy  ! 

Are  you  fond  of  a  game  of  marbles  ?  I  am  not. 
There  is  so  much  cheating  in  it.  Boys  do  cheat  so 
much  at  that  game.  They  play  for  the  marbles,  but 
then,  if  they  don't  play  fairly,  if  they  do  not  "knuckle 
down,"  as  they  ought  to  do,  or  shoot  from  the  proper 
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point,  they  have  broken  the  Eighth  Commandment. 
The  boy  who  gets  his  marbles  in  that  way,  has  stolen 
them.  He  is  simply  a  thief ! 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  breaking  the  Eighth  Command 
ment  in  shops,  in  trade.  Take  care  !  Suppose  you  are 
selling  an  apple,  and  it  is  not  quite  good,  it  is  bad  on 
one  side,  and  you  show  the  good  side,  and  hide  the  bad 
to  get  as  much  money  for  the  apple  as  if  it  were  a  good 
one,  you  have  broken  the  Eighth  Commandment,  though 
you  may  have  gained  a  penny  or  twopence  by  your 
conduct.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
trade.  It  is  really  breaking  the  Eighth  Commandment. 

Did  you  ever  read  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ?  a  good 
minister,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  When 
very  young,  he  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  linen 
draper,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Coleraine,  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  very  good  young  fellow,  but  he  had  not  a  good 
master.  Things  went  on  very  smoothy  till  there  was  a 
great  sale,  at  Dublin,  of  clothing,  and  his  master  was 
packing  up  the  cloth  to  be  sold  at  the  time  of  the  fair. 
When  measuring  the  piece  they  were  holding  out,  they 
found  it  a  yard  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  "  Never 
mind  ! "  said  the  master,  "you  take  one  end  of  the  cloth, 
and  I  will  take  the  other  ;  you  pull  against  me,  and  I 
will  pull  against  you,  and  we  will  soon  make  it  the  right 
length."  "  No,  I  won't !  "  said  Adam,  "  that  is  cheating." 
The  master  said,  "  Don't  plague  me  by  making  such  a 
fuss  about  such  a  thing  as  this.  You  are  not  fit  for 
trade."  So  he  was  dismissed  !  The  master  sold  his 
cloth  which  he  had  pulled  thin  to  make  it  a  yard  longer  ; 
he  got  the  money  for  it;  but  it  was  stealing!  Yes 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  of  stealing.  Take  care  ! 
take  care  ! 
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I  must  tell  you  of  one  way  more  of  breaking  the 
Eighth  Commandment.  Supposing  you  are  a  young 
servant,  you  have  got  a  place,  and  are  paid  so  much  a 
week.  It  is  understood  that  for  that  money  you  are  to 
work  so  many  hours  for  your  employer ;  or  you  are  to 
go  out,  and  do  different  things.  ISut  supposing  in  the 
time  that  you  ought  to  be  working  for  your  employer, 
you  stop,  and  look  at  the  boys  playing  in  the  market 
place,  or  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  shop  windows,  or 
sit  lazily  doing  nothing  at  all,  what  are  you  doing  ? 
You  are  robbing  your  master !  He  pays  you  for  that 
half-hour,  or  hour,  you  are  robbing  him  of.  Some  boys 
think  very  little  of  being  gone  a  long  time  on  their 
errands  ;  but  it  is  downright  robbery  !  It  is  breaking 
the  Eighth  Commandment. 

I  should  now  like  to  speak  about  honesty.  I  have 
said  enough  to  you  about  breaking  the  Eighth  Com 
mandment,  dishonesty.  I  will  now  ask  you  a  question, 
ll'as  Jesus  Christ  honest  ?  Can  you  give  me  a  proof 
that  He  was  honest  ?  Do  you  remember  any  very 
honest  thing  He  ever  did  ?  Did  He  ever  use  anybody's 
boat  ?  did  He  ever  preach  a  sermon  in  a  boat  ?  ought 
He  to  pay  for  that  boat  ?  If  He  used  another  person's 
boat  for  a  time,  ought  He  to  pay  for  it  ?  Ought  He  ? 
Did  He  ?  Did  He  pay  for  the  boat  ?  He  did  ;  and  a 
very  good  payment  He  made,  too.  What  did  He  do  ? 
He  gave  them  "  a  great  draught  of  fishes."  He  paid 
largely  for  the  boat. 

Once,  a  person  lost  his  ear  for  Christ's  sake.  When 
I  say  that,  I  mean  it  was  through  Christ  that  he  lost  his 
ear.  And  did  Christ  give  it  him  back  again  ?  Yes,  He 
did. 

Was  Christ  required  to  pay  the  money  for  the  temple 
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— to  keep  it  up?  Was  not  the  temple  "His  Father's 
house  "  ?  Does  a  child  pay  a  tax  for  his  father's  house  ? 
Then  was  Christ  required  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  temple, 
which  was  "  His  Father's  house"  ?  You  remember  His 
saying  to  Peter  there  was  no  need  to  pay  it,  because  He 
was  "the  Child  of  God  "—therefore  "free"  of  "His 
Father's  house."  But  did  He  pay  it  ?  Did  not  He  ? 
He  told  Peter  to  go  and  fish.  He  was  to  cast  a  hook 
into  the  lake,  and  take  up  a  fish,  and  he  should  find  a 
piece  of  money  in  the  fish's  mouth.  That  was  very 
honest.  He  was  always  honest.  And  of  one  of  the  first 
people  that  came  to  him  he  said  he  was  an  honest  man. 
When  Nathaniel  came  to  Him,  Jesus  said,  "Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  Did  He  say  that 
about  him  ?  Would  He  say  that  about  us  ?  or  would 
He  say,  when  He  looked  on  this  church,  and  saw  every 
one  of  us,  that  we  have  done  something  not  quite  up 
right,  not  quite  straightforward  ?  Would  He  say  we 
were  "  a  den  of  thieves  "  ?  I  am  not  sure.  Have  you 
never  done  something  not  quite  right, — a  little  wrong, 
— a  little  dishonest  ?  Then  you  are  a  "  den  of  thieves." 

David  was  honest.  Once  he  took  Saul's  spear,  and  a 
cruse  of  water  from  him.  We  might  have  said  he  did 
a  right  thing,  because  it  was  a  time  of  war.  But  his 
conscience  was  very  tender  ;  and  he  told  one  of  Saul's 
young  men  to  come  to  him,  and  fetch  them,  and  he 
would  give  them  back  to  him. 

And  do  you  remember  about  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
when  they  found  the  money  in  their  sacks,  they  brought 
it  back  again  to, Joseph;  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
brought  "  double  money  "  in  their  hands  as  well.  They 
were  very  honest !  \ 

Do  you  know  there^re  three  miracles  in  the  Bible 

•     \ 
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about  being  honest.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  think 
about  them.  Three  times  God  worked  a  miracle  to  let 
a  person  be  honest. 

Do  you  remember  once  a  poor  widow  woman  was  in 
trouble  ;  her  husband  had  left  her  in  debt,  and  the 
creditors  were  coming  in  to  take  her  children  for  bonds 
men,  because  she  could  not  pay  the  debt  ?  And  do  you 
remember  what  Elisha  did  ?  He  asked  :  "  What  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ? "  She  replied — "  Only  a  pot  of 
oil."  He  told  her  to  borrow  a  great  many  empty 
vessels,  and  to  pour  the  oil  into  them  ;  when  one  was 
full,  to  fill  another.  And  when  all  were  filled,  she  asked 
her  son,  "  Is  there  another  vessel  ? "  He  answered, 
"  There  are  no  more."  And  then  "  the  oil  stayed  !  " 
This  was  all  done  to  enable  her  to  pay  her  debts  ;  to  be 
honest. 

Do  you  remember  once,  when  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
were  going  to  build  a  house,  they  came  to  Jordan,  near 
to  a  wood  to  get  some  beams  to  build  with  ;  and  as 
they  were  cutting  down  trees,  close  to  the  river  Jordan, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  axes  fell  into  the  water,  and 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said,  "  Oh  dear !  Oh 
dear  !  Alas  !  alas  !  it  was  borrowed  !  "  Elisha  asked, 
"Where  did  it  tumble  in?  It  shall  rise."  And  he  made 
it  come  to  the  top  again,  that  the  man  might  restore  it 
to  its  owner.  Do  you  always  restore  what  you  borrow  ? 
Be  always  honest  about  that.  God  worked  a  miracle 
respecting  it.  Else,  it  would  be  breaking  the  Eighth 
Commandment. 

The  third  instance  I  have  spoken  of.  When  Christ 
worked  the  miracle  of  the  money  in  the  fish's  mouth,  to 
pay  the  tribute-money  to  the  temple.  Those  are  the 
three  miracles  wrought  to  enable  persons  to  be  honest. 
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Once  a  nobleman  was  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  ;  a  little  boy  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
to  give  him  something,  a  penny,  and  the  nobleman  said, 
"  No,  I  have  no  change  ;  "  and  as  we  often  see,  the  little 
boy  continued  to  ask,  so  the  nobleman  gave  the  boy  a 
little  piece  of  money.  lie  thought  he  meant  it  to  be 
changed,  and  ran  off  to  get  the  change.  He  did  not 
mean  that,  but  to  give  the  boy  the  bit  of  money.  When 
the  boy  came  back,  the  nobleman  was  gone  !  What 
did  this  little  fellow  do  ?  For  many  days  he  came  to 
that  same  spot  with  the  change,  thinking  the  nobleman 
might  pass  by  that  way  again.  And  one  day  he  did. 
When  he  came  up  to  him  he  said,  "  My  lord,  here  is  the 
change  :  "  and  he  counted  it  all  right  into  his  lordship's 
hand.  Pie  had  kept  it  all  safely.  The  nobleman  was 
so  pleased  that  he  educated  him,  took  him  under  his 
care,  and  gave  him  a  good  education.  He  was  an 
honest  boy  ! 

I  will  tell  you  of  another.  Lord  FitzWilliam  had  a 
pack  of  hounds.  One  of  his  tenants  said  to  him  one 
day, — "My  lord,  your  hunting  does  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  my  crops."  So  Lord  Fitzvvilliam  said,  "  I 
admit  that  it  is  so.  What  do  you  think  the  damage 
would  amount  to?  "  "  I  should  think  it  might  be  about 
£50,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  dare  say  it  would,"  said  his 
lordship.  "  I  will  give  you  that  sum."  So  he  gave  him 
a  cheque  for  the  fifty  pounds  for  the  damage  his  hunting 
might  do  to  the  farmer's  fields.  Time  went  on,  and  one 
day  the  farmer  came  again  to  Lord  FitzWilliam,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  brought  you  back  the  fifty 
pounds, — for  I  think,  instead  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  you  have  done  me  good.  I  have  had  better  crops 
than  ever.  So  I  bring  you  back  the  fifty  pounds/' 
That  was  "beautiful  "  conduct,  very  honest ! 
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I  wonder  whether  I  am  speaking  to  anybody  who 
knows,  at  this  moment,  that  he  has  stolen.  Conscience 
tells  him,  "  I  once  was  a  thief.  I  took  what  was  not  my 
own."  Can  you  ever  be  forgiven  ?  Can  you  ever  be  an 
honourable  person  again  ?  What  are  you  to  do  ?  I 
will  tell  you  a  story. 

Rowland  Hill  preached  a  funeral  sermon  upon  his 
own  coachman.  I  have  read  this  in  the  book  of  his  life. 
He  said  in  his  sermon  what  a  good  man  the  coachman 
had  been  to  him  for  thirty  years.  He  had  been  an 
honest,  upright  man,  a  good,  religious  man,  and  an  ex 
cellent  servant  to  him.  But  he  was  once  a  highway 
robber  !  I  will  tell  you  how  Rowland  Hill  became  ac 
quainted  with  him.  He  attacked  him  when  he  was 
going  along  the  road.  "  I  was  not  frightened,"  said 
Rowland  Hill,  "  I  talked  kindly  to  him.  I  said,  'Why 
are  you  a  robber  ?  Why  do  you  follow  this  dishonour 
able  pursuit  ? '  '  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  am  out  of  a  place. 
I  am  miserable.  I  have  no  money.  I  am  driven  to 
despair.'  "  Rowland  Hill  said,  "  Call  upon  me  to-morrow 
morning."  He  did.  And  there  and  then  Rowland  Hill 
took  him  as  his  coachman.  For  thirty  years  this  man 
served  him  faithfully  as  coachman,  though  he  once  at 
tacked  him  as  a  highway  robber.  So  you  see,  though 
we  may  have  stolen,  we  may  again  become  useful  mem 
bers  of  society, — only  we  must  do  right  things. 

If  you  have  broken  the  Eighth  Commandment,  tell 
God  about  it.  Then  when  you  have  told  God,  confessed 
it  to  God,  go  to  the  person  you  have  injured,  and  tell 
him,  and  do  what  Zaccheus  did  ;  he  said,  "If  I  have 
taken  anything  from  anybody,  wrongfully,  I  will  give 
him  back  fourfold."  Try  to  make  it  up  to  him  in  some 
way  ;  and  if  you  thus  act, — ask  God's  forgiveness  first, 
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then  ask  forgiveness  of  the  person  you  have  wronged, 
then  try  to  make  it  up  to  him  ; — I  believe  God  will  for 
give  you,  and  you  will  have  a  happy  conscience. 

A  merchant  at  Bristol,  of  the  name  of  Denham,  got 
into  a  great  deal  of  debt,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a 
bankrupt;  he  " compounded, "  that  is,  he  agreed  with 
persons  he  owed  money  to,  to  let  him  off  a  portion  of 
his  debts ;  and  he  went  away  to  America.  Years  after, 
he  came  back  again  to  Bristol,  and  he  invited  all  the 
persons  he  had  owed  money  to,  to  come  and  dine  with 
him.  He  gave  them  a  very  nice  dinner,  and  he  told 
them  he  remembered  all  that  had  happened.  They 
thought  it  was  all  very  fine  to  get  a  nice  dinner,  for  they 
did  not  know  anything  else  was  coming  !  but  when  the 
plates  were  removed,  after  the  meat  was  taken  away, 
and  the  tarts  and  nice  things  were  brought  in,  under 
everybody's  plate  there  was  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
Mr.  Denham  owed  them,  with  interest  for  all  the  years 
it  had  been  standing.  Every  man  found  his  money 
under  his  plate,  and  all  they  would  have  got  for  it  if 
they  had  received  it  before.  That  was  being  very 
honest. 

And  I  myself  have  a  near  and  dear  relation  who  once 
said  to  me,  "  I  never  would  go  to  church  if  I  owed  a 
penny."  I  wish  we  were  all  as  honest  as  my  relation ! 
Can  you  say,  "  I  should  not  be  happy  if  I  had  a  debt  in 
my  house  unpaid.  I  could  not  go  to  church."  Keep 
short  accounts  !  Don't  rob. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  way  to  do  our  duty,  it  is  to 
think  of  God.  I  read  of  a  man  who  went  very  early  one 
morning  to  steal  some  turnips.  He  took  his  spade  with 
him,  and  his  little  daughter  accompanied  him.  He  put 
her  on  the  top  of  the  wall  that  she  nrght  see  if  anybody 
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was  coming.  Her  name  was  little  Janet,  and  her  father 
said  to  her,  "Janet!  do  you  see  anybody  coming?" 
She  replied,  "  No,  father."  He  said,  "  Have  you  looked 
all  down  the  road?"  She  answered,  "Yes,  father." 
"  And  have  you  looked  all  up  the  road,  and  across  the 
fields,  this  \vay,  and  that  way  ?  "  Again  she  answered, 

"  Yes,  father.     But "  she  continued.    "  Well,  Janet, 

but  ivJiat  ?  "  Janet  replied,  "  But,  father,  there  is  another 
direction  that  I  have  not  looked  in.  /  have  not  looked 
up  to  tlie  sky.  Perhaps  there  is  somebody  there  who  can 
see  us !  "  The  father  put  down  his  spade,  and  went 
home  witJiout  the  turnips  !  Always  do  that.  Always 
look  up  there  !  Look  to  see  who  sees  us  there  ! 

The  great  Roman  governor,  Julius  Frontinus,  lived  in 
a  house  from  which  he  could  look  in  almost  every  direc 
tion.  One  said  to  him,  "  If  you  will  give  me  five  talents, 
I  will  make  your  house  so  as  people  cannot  look  in  upon 
you  anywhere."  He  replied,  "  I  will  give  you  ten  talents 
(i.e.,  two  thousand  pounds)  if  you  will  make  my  house 
so  that  every  person  can  see  me  night  and  day  ;  that 
they  may  see  where  I  am,  and  what  I  am  doing." 

Would  you  like  a  glass  door  into  your  heart,  that  every 
one  could  look  in,  and  see  all  that  is  going  on  up  and 
down  in  your  heart  ?  Would  you  like  it  ?  That  is  what 
God  tells  us  to  do.  So  to  live  that  everybody  can  see 
all  that  we  are  doing  ;  see  us  all  over. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  what 
my  dear  master  once  said.  My  dear  master  was  the 
Rev.  Henry  Blunt  (I  was  his  curate).  When  he  was 
dying,  the  doctor  said  to  him,  "Sir,  you  are  drawing 
near  the  grave,  and  I  think  if  you  have  any  accounts  to 
settle,  you  had  better  settle  them."  Mr.  Blunt  replied, 
"  I  have  no  accounts  to  settle  ;  I  oive  nothing  to  man, 
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AND  MY  SAVIOUR  HAS  PAID  ALL  MY  DEBTS  TO 
GOD  ! " 

What  a  beautiful  state  to  be  in  !  God  grant  we  may 
all  be  able  to  say  it,  when  we  come  to  die. 

Let  us  kneel  down  and  say  the  Kyrie  Eleison — "Lord, 
Jiave  mercy  upon  us." 

"THOU   SHALT   NOT   STEAL." 

"  THOU    SHALT   NOT   COMMIT   ADULTERY." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  Jiearts  to 
keep  this  lau'" 


IV.    New   Outlines. 


PESSIMISM.1 

BY  THE  VEX.  ARCHDEACON  F.  W.   FARRAR,  D.D. 

"  Let  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice  :  and   let  men  say 
among  the  nations,  The  LORD  reigneth. " — i  CHRON.  xvi.  31. 

IF  we  who  are  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  about  sacred  things 
are  to  have  any  real  influence,  either  in  the  religious  progress 
of  the  nation  or  on  the  thought  of  individual  souls,  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  notice  of  contemporary  opinion.  We  must  try 
and  point  out  whether  the  general  conclusions  which  sway 
the  spirit  of  our  age  can  or  cannot  be  co-ordinated  with  those 
Divine  truths  of  which  we  are  the  appointed  witnesses.  The 
predominance  of  influence  has  been  transferred  in  our  days 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  press.  Journalists  who  utterly  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  pulpit  speak  to  the  multitude  daily  in  mil 
lions  of  voices. 

The  preacher  will  be  useless  unless  he  add  something  of  the 

1  Preached  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  June  8th. 
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prophet  to  the  priest.  It  is  the  function  of  the  true  prophet  to 
resist,  to  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  to  champion 
every  righteous  and  every  unpopular  cause,  to  stand  up  before 
kings,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  regard  the  friendship  of  the 
world  as  enmity  with  God. 

The  glory  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  as  of  the  great 
Christian  apostles,  consisted  in  two  things — their  undaunted 
courage,  and  their  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  righteousness. 
It  is  a  suicidal  policy  for  any  Church  to  make  itself  the  mere 
champion  of  immoral  custom  or  retrogressive  apostasy.  It  is 
our  duty  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  every  ray  of  that  slowly 
broadening  light  by  which  God  shows  all  things,  and  the  his 
tory  of  their  ripening,  even  if  to  do  so  causes  uneasiness  to  the 
half-dead  idols  in  the  dim  caverns  of  our  religious  tradition 
alism. 

Now  what  is  the  prevalent  tendency  of  opinion,  as  illustrated 
in  our  day,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  social  specula 
tion  ?  It  may  certainly  be  summed  up  in  that  one  word, 
"  pessimism,"  that  is,  unbelief  and  hopelessness.  "A  wave  of 
doubt,  desolation,  and  despondency  has  passed  over  the 
world,"  says  an  English  poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Institution  a  week  ago.  "  One  by  one  all 
the  fondly  cherished  theories  of  life,  society,  and  empire  have 
been  abandoned ;  we  no  longer  seem  to  kno.v  whither  we  are 
marching,  and  may  appear  to  think  that  we  are  travelling  to 
perdition."  This  pessimistic  spirit,  he  said,  pervades  all 
society  and  all  thought.  Now  science  is  supposed  to  be  con 
nected  with  this  pessimistic  tendency.  But  I  believe  science 
to  be  beneficent,  and  I  believe  pessimism  to  be  destructive.  I 
look  on  the  revelations  of  science  as  the  conspicuous  glory  ot 
this  age,  but  also  as  the  infinite  boon  of  God.  It  is  a  con 
fusion  of  thought  and  of  language  to  say  that  science  is  op 
posed  to  revelation.  Science  is  part  of  revelation.  Religion 
is  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  science  deepens  our 
knowledge  of  God.  Religion  is  nothing,  on  the  other  side,  but 
morality.  It  is  a  good  mind  and  a  good  life  ;  and  there  is  but 
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one  law  of  morality  which  science  does  but  repromulgate  and 
emphasize  in  thunders  louder  than  Sinai. 

Every  proved  result  of  science  becomes  a  necessary  element 
of  religious  truth.  False  science  may  contradict  true  religion, 
and  false  religion  may  contradict  true  science ;  but  that  any 
demonstrated  result  of  science  can  contradict  any  essential 
verity  of  religion  is  simply  to  say  that  God  can  contradict  God. 
The  supposed  antagonism  between  science  and  religion  is 
merely  due  to  the  passion  and  ignorance  of  men. 

It  is  not  true  that  science  leads  to  unbelief.  Whose  name 
stands  first  in  the  modern  era  of  science  ?  The  name  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  was  he  an  unbeliever  ?  He  was  one  of 
the  purest,  whitest,  most  believing  souls  that  ever  lived.  Whose 
name  stands  first  in  science  in  our  own  generation  ?  The 
name  of  Michael  Faraday.  Was  he  an  atheist  ?  A  friend 
found  him  one  day  in  deep  dejection,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  that ;  "  but,  pointing  to  his  Bible, 
he  said,  "  While  men  have  this  blessed  Book  to  teach  them, 
why  will  they  go  astray  ?"  If  unbelief  were  a  necessary  result 
of  science,  no  benefit  which  science  could  possibly  bestow 
could  equipoise  its  curse  ;  for  religion  means  that  by  which 
the  spirit  of  man  can  live.  The  destruction  of  religion  would 
be  first  the  triumph  of  despair,  and  next  the  destruction  of 
morality.  Once  persuade  man  that  he  is  no  better  than  the 
beasts  that  perish,  and  he  will  live  like  the  beasts. 

All  religion  is  based  on  three  primary  convictions  of  God, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  morality,  and  these  convictions  science 
strengthens  and  does  not  destroy.  Science  should  be  the 
mother  of  deeper  faith,  and  should  give  no  sanction  to  the 
pessimism  which  is  now  so  dominant.  For  every  faithful  soul 
it  enhances  the  brightness,  and  it  enkindles  hope.  Do  not 
yield  for  a  moment  to  this  prevalent  tone  of  despondency.  It 
is  faithless,  it  is  paralysing,  it  is  profoundly  immoral.  In  God's 
name  I  bid  you  rejoice  and  hope.  There  is  everlasting  joy  in 
believing.  "  Heaven  gleams  above  us— there  our  pathway 
lies." 
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THE    THIRST    OF    THE    SOUL. 

BY    THE    REV.   A.    MACLAREN,  D.D. 

"  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee.  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied.  My  soul  fol- 
loweth  hard  after  Thee. — r.s.  Ixiii.  i,  5,  8. 

WHOEVER  wrote  this  Psalm  has  given  immortal  expression  to 
the  experiences  of  a  soul  in  communion  with  God.  The  three 
clauses  which  I  have  ventured  to  isolate  from  their  connection, 
are  the  pivots  oa  which  the  Psalm  turns,  and  they  give,  very 
strikingly,  the  stages  of  seeking  and  finding  God. 

I.  First,  we  have  the  soul  thirsting  for  God.  Now  the 
psalmist  has  the  poet's  sensitiveness  to  the  external  aspects  of 
nature,  and  the  imagination  that  delights  in  seeing  in  these 
the  reflection  of  his  o\vn  words.  He  beholds  the  grey 
monotony  of  the  waterless  wilderness,  when  the  earth  is 
cracked  with  clefts  that  look  little  mouths  gaping  for  the  rain 
that  does  not  come,  and  he  recognises  the  likeness  of  his 
own  flaming  spirit. 

Of  course,  the  occasion  of  his  longing  was  his  S3clusion 
from  the  outward  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  stage  of  re 
velation  and  of  religion  at  which  he  stood  made  the  connec 
tion  between  form  and  spirit  more  intimate  than  it  ought  to  be 
with  us,  who  know  that  neither  in  Gerizim  nor  in  Jerusalem  is 
God's  throne.  But  the  substance  of  his  longing  is  permanent. 
All  men  thirst  after  God.  But  the  misery  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  want,  that  we  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  our 
desires,  that  we  go  to  the  wrong  sources  for  our  need :  that 
when  our  souls  are  crying  out  for  God,  we  fling  them  worldly 
good,  and  say,  "  There,  satisfy  yourself  on  that."  Shipwrecked 
sailors  drink  salt  water  in  their  wild  thirst,  and  it  makes  them 
mad.  Travellers  in  the  desert  are  drawn  by  the  mirage  to 
seemingly  shimmering  lakes,  fringed  with  palm  trees,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  sand.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee."  Let  us  in 
terpret  the  desire  aright. 

Does  not  the  psalmist's  eagerness  shame  our  lack  of  earnest- 
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ness  when  he  says,  "  My  soul  thirsteth,  and  my  flesh  pines." 
Cold  wishes  for  God  are  as  flagrant  an  absurdity  as  cold  sun 
shine.  Religion  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  fervour. 

II.  The  seeking  soul  satisfied.     "  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied 
as  with  marrow  and  fatness."     The  lips  which  were  parted  to 
say,  "  My  soul  thirsteth,"  had  scarcely  uttered  it,  when  again 
they  were  opened  to  say,  "  My  soul  is  satisfied."     God's  gifts 
are  never  delayed,  in  the  highest  of  all  regions.     In  the  lower 
there  often  are  long  delays — the  lingerings  of  love  for  our  good; 
but  in  the  loftiest,  fruition  grows  side  by   side  with  longing. 
Spring  comes  at  a  bound  on  the  back  of  winter  in  the  arctic 
regions.     In  the  realm   of  communion  with  God,  to  desire  is 
to  have. 

The  satisfied  soul  breaks  into  music.  God  was  felt  to  be  as 
close  as  ever  He  ha  1  been  in  the  sanctuary.  And  that  con 
sciousness  altered  everything,  and  turned  all  the  psalmist's 
lamentations  into  jubilant  anthems.  There  is  a  bird  common 
in  the  northern  districts,  which  people  call  the  storm-cock, 
because  his  note  always  rings  out  cheeriest  in  tempestuous 
weather.  That  is  the  kind  of  music  that  the  Christian  heart 
should  make,  responding,  like  an  Eolian  harp  to  the  tempest's 
breath  by  music,  and  filling  the  night  with  praise. 

III.  The  satisfied  soul  presses  closer  to    God.     "My  soul 
cleaveth  after  Thee,"  is  the  literal  translation.     The  soul  that 
is  satisfied  will,  and  ought  to,  adhere  with  tenacity  to  the  source 
that  satisfied  it.      In  other  regions,   when   directed  to  other 
objects,   satisfaction  is  apt  to  pass   into  satiety,   because  the 
creature  that  satisfies  us  is  limited.     But   when  we  turn  our 
selves  to  God,   and  seek  for  all  that  we  need  in   Him,  there 
can  be  no  satiety  in  us,  because  there  can  be  no  exhaustion  of 
that  which  is  in  Him.     The  cup  that   He  gives  us   to  drink 
when  our  souls  thirst,  has  nothing  cloying  in  its  sweetness,  but 
rather  a  taste  that  stimulates  to  deeper  draughts  of  the  same. 
So  the  two  opposing  blessednesses — the  blessedness  of  search 
that  is  sure  of  finding,  and  the  blessedness  of  finding,  which 
is  calm  repose — are  united  in  the  Christian  experience. 
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V.     A   Sermon   Cans  eric. 


THE  hot  weather  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  in  diminishing 
London  congregations.  The  practice  of  going  out  before  the 
sermon  has  never  been  more  common  than  during  the  last 
two  months.  Preachers  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  reprove 
their  audiences  for  a  discourtesy  which,  under  ordinary  circum 
stances,  they  dislike  so  much.  On  one  of  the  warmest  Sunday 
mornings  in  June  I  attended  service  at  St.  James's,  Westmor 
land  Street,  well  knowing  that  if  any  preacher  would  take  pity 
on  his  congregation,  that  preacher  was  Mr.  Haweis.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  many  gaps  there  were  both  in  galleries 
and  area,  and  the  tinkling  bell  which  rings  before  the  sermon 
was  the  signal  for  not  a  few  to  leave.  Mr.  Haweis  gave  us 
an  excellent  sermon,  much  less  secular  in  tone  than  usual. 
He  was  looking  tired  and  worried,  as  if  he  felt  the  need  of  a 
holiday.  In  his  congregation  during  summer  there  are  always 
a  number  of  clergymen,  many  of  whom  are  Americans.  One 
of  the  last  sermons  which  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  heard  in  Eng 
land  was  from  Mr.  Haweis. 

Incomparably  the  best  sermon  of  the  month,  however,  was 
the  Bishop  of  Berry's,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  It  was 
a  scorching  Sunday  morning,  but  this  made  no  difference 
to  the  audience,  who  crowded  every  corner  of  the  building. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  read  the  lessons  in  his  clear,  strong 
voice,  which  is  never  heard  to  better  advantage  than  in  his 
own  church.  The  Bishop  spoke  on  the  joy  of  Christ  and  the 
joy  of  Christianity,  and  showed  how  the  true  oil  of  gladness 
is  poured  out  only  on  those  who  love  righteousness  and  hate 
iniquity.  The  sermon  was  a  series  of  brilliant  paragraphs,  very 
loosely  connected.  The  most  attentive  listener  imy  well  have 
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failed  to  catch  the  point  of  several  illustrations.  The  arrange 
ment  was  careless,  and  the  transitions  hurried.  But  the  whole 
was  sprinkled  with  golden  thoughts,  and  whenever  the  first 
chapter  of  Hebrews  is  read,  sentences  from  that  sermon  will 
shine  out  in  the  memory  of  the  hearers.  The  delivery  was 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  to  those  at  a  distance  from  the  pul 
pit  the  Bishop  seemed  to  speak  extempore.  His  most  inter 
esting  illustrations  were  from  Irish  history. 

Many  sermons  have  dealt  with  the  two  events  of  the  month 
— the  loss  of  the  Victoria  and  the  Royal  Wedding.  Some 
incidents  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  off  Tripoli  will  pass  into 
the  permanent  storehouse  of  sermons.  One  preacher,  who 
is  giving  a  morning  course  on  the  Acts,  came  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  disaster  to  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck.  But 
our  own  disaster  overshadowed  the  Scripture  narrative,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  sailors  was  forgotten  while  he  spoke 
to  sympathetic  listeners  on  the  sorrow  of  the  hour. 

The  outburst  of  loyalty  which  reached  its  climax  on  the 
sixth  of  July  has  also  made  its  echoes  heard  in  the  pulpit. 
Nothing  better  has  been  said  than  the  short  but  beautiful 
address  read  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  wedding- 
day.  Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  see  that  every 
clause  and  every  word  had  been  studied,  corrected,  and 
polished  to  the  last  perfection.  The  Archbishop  excels  in 
these  minute  gems  of  oratory ;  his  quaint,  felicitous  phrases 
harmonize  well  with  the  historic  associations  of  a  royal  chapel. 
He  sets  nothing  in  a  glare  of  light,  but  everything  in  a  soft, 
quiet  glow.  Not  one  of  the  distinguished  clergy  who  stood 
with  him  at  the  altar  could  have  put  the  same  thoughts  so 
simply  and  so  well. 

I  heard  a  west-county  clergyman  from  a  cathedral  town 
remark  the  other  day  that  the  great  need  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  more  temperance  preaching.  He  had  come  to 
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London  with  the  object  of  finding  a  stirring  preacher  for  a 
temperance  anniversary  in  his  church,  but,  after  successive 
attempts,  had  found  no  one  at  all  suitable.  Good  preachers 
are  over-crowded  with  engagements ;  one  popular  north- 
London  vicar  remarked  that  his  time  was  mortgaged  till 
after  the  Church  Congress.  Hardly  any  one  liked  the  idea 
of  taking  so  long  a  journey  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  temper 
ance  sermon.  Might  not  more  be  done  to  organize  this 
important  branch  of  work? 

The  most  energetic  of  London  clergymen  is  probably  Arch 
deacon  Sinclair,  who  in  this  sultry  weather  has  mustered 
energy  to  break  a  lance  with  Cardinal  Vaughan  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Dedication  of  England."  Next  to  him  I  should  put 
Dr.  Farrar,  who  found  a  text  for  a  vigorous  onslaught  on 
pessimism  in  some  words  recently  uttered  by  "  an  English 
poet,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin."  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  so 
many  congregations  have  been  thinned  by  the  heat,  those  at 
the  Abbey,  specially  when  Dr.  Farrar  preaches,  have  been  larger 
than  ever  this  summer.  The  popular  nave  services  continue, 
but  the  preachers  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  last  year. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  has  given  during  the  month  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  interest  in  Methodism,  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Margaret's  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stephenson's  Homes  for 
Children.  Dr.  Stephenson  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  and  one  of  the  most  active  social  workers  in  Lon 
don.  Speaking  of  the  training  of  children,  Dr.  Farrar  said  : 
"  It  is  delightful  to  us  to  welcome  into  this  church  these  few 
children  of  the  many  in  the  Homes  which  Dr.  Stephenson  has 
founded,  and  we  rejoice  in  this  noble  work.  We  are  very  glad 
to  give  each  a  Christian,  which  means  a  brotherly,  welcome 
to  the  many  who,  though  they  equally  with  us  belong  to  the 
great  common  flock  of  Christ,  are  yet  not  of  the  same  fold  as 
ourselves.  I  will  urge  every  one  here  present  to  help  these 
Homes  for  poor  children.  We  cannot  do  the  work  of  foun- 
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ders,  but  we  can  do  the  work  of  helpers  and  supporters ;  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  it.  These  schools  are  doing  a  beautiful  and 
noble  and  Christ-like  work,  and  to  that  work  not  only  London, 
but  England  and  all  good  Christian  men  and  women  are 
debtors." 

The  children  of  the  Homes  conducted  the  musical  part  of 
the  service  at  St.  Margaret's.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Farrar,  who  is  ready  for  such  an  interchange  of 
choirs,  would  agree  with  Canon  Fremantle  that  the  time  is  rip2 
for  a  free  interchange  of  pulpits  between  Churchmen  and  Non 
conformists. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's  on  a  warm 
Sunday  morning  about  the  end  of  June.  His  sermon  was 
wordy  and  too  long.  It  reminded  me  of  the  sermons  Elfride 
Swancourt  used  to  write  for  her  father  in  Mr.  Hardy's  story, 
with  "A  final  collectively,'"'  an  "  In  conclusion,"  and  "  A  few 
words,  and  I  have  done."  After  speaking  for  what  seemed  a 
very  long  time  the  Bishop  said,  "  May  I  add  one  thought,  and 
I  have  done."  The  "one  thought"  would  have  filled  several 
pages  of  an  ordinary  volume.  Nothing  mars  eloquence  like 
over-iteration  and  expansion.  Listening  to  Dr.  Boyd-Carpenter 
is  too  often  like  plodding  along  a  level  highroad.  There  are 
flowers  by  the  roadside,  but  the  long  dusty  miles  do  not  leave 
us  energy  to  notice  th^m. 

O.  S.   B. 
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THE    SON    OF   GOD. 

BY   THE   REV.   W.    PAGE   ROBERTS,   M.A.1 
"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God." — I  JOHN  iii.  2. 

WHAT  joyful  confidence  there  is  in  these  words  !  The 
man  who  wrote  them  had  a  theory  of  life  which  was  to 
him  as  a  demonstration.  He  did  not  "transcend  experi 
ence."  It  was  his  experience.  He  knew  what  he  was 
made  for.  His  place  in  creation  and  relation  to  the 
Creator  were  sure  as  rock  and  bright  as  summer  sun 
shine,  and  certainty  is  strength.  "  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God."  This  is  the  Christian  theory  of  life 
to-day.  It  has  no  accommodation  to  make  to  the 
modern  spirit.  It  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  diluted 
into  a  pious  phrase,  which  men  of  the  world  avoid.  It 
will  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  is  poetry  or  anthro 
pomorphism.  It  claims  to  be  the  law  of  man's  nature, 
the  divine  idea  innate  in  his  spiritual  structure.  And  it 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  or  it  is  a  mischievous  delusion. 
There  is  no  middle  ground  to  stand  on.  Men  may  say 
that  they  cannot  handle  such  supernatural  matters  ;  that 
they  can  only  deal  with  political  man,  or  social  man,  or 
animal  man.  But  you  cannot  deal  with  man  in  these 

1  Preached  on  Sunday,  March   I2th,  1893,  at  Great  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge. 
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aspects  alone,  if  they  never  are  alone  ;  if  they  are  all 
controlled  by  one  indestructible  law  of  his  being.  You 
must  be  sure  that  there  is  in  man  nothing  else  than  the 
political  and  social  animal,  or  that  something  else  may 
vitiate  all  your  conclusions.  It  is  either  true  that  you 
and  I  are  at  this  moment  the  sons  of  God,  or  else  that 
we  are  simply  the  children  of  nature,  the  children  of  the 
flesh.  Reasonable  men  find  it  difficult  to  live  their  lives 
without  resting  them  on  some  system  or  other.  They 
take  that  which  presents  least  difficulties,  and  most 
accords  with  facts  ;  and,  like  all  ultimate  explanations, 
it  is  taken  on  faith.  If  men  give  up  the  system  in 
which  they  were  born,  they  seek  some  other  working, 
explaining  hypothesis.  The  idle  sensualist  may  eat 
and  drink  and  sin  until  disease  grasps  him,  and  death 
demolishes  him.  The  bourgeois,  whatever  his  rank  or 
calling,  who  sells  his  talents  and  consumes  the  produce, 
or  consumes  without  producing,  and  like  the  stalled  and 
heavy  ox  recks  not  the  end,  may  do  without  a  conscious 
theory  of  life.  The  anaemic  recluses  of  philosophy, 
who  think  they  know  mankind  because  they  never  leave 
their  libraries  ;  and  the  guileless  monks  of  light  agnostic 
literature,  may  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  origin  and  end. 
But  strong  men,  as  a  rule,  face  the  facts  of  life  man 
fully  ;  and  do  not  rest  until  they  have  obtained  some 
reasonable  working  theory,  some  fairly  satisfactory  ex 
planation  of  it. 

For  at  least  it  will  be  admitted  that  man  seems  made 
for  a  particular  kind  of  life.  When  we  say  that  a  thing 
is  against  a  man's  nature,  we  mean  that  he  has  a  defi 
nite  nature  or  constitution.  There  is  an  operative  idea 
in  every  man  like  a  living  intending  master  or  councillor. 
As  there  is  an  idea  in  every  speck  of  germinal  matter 
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which  says  it  shall  be  this  and  not  that — a  mollusc 
a  marsupial,  a  mammal,  a  man;  so,  in  each  human  being, 
even  in  its  germinal  condition,  there  are  the  ideas  we 
call  temperament  and  tendency,  which,  while  they  may 
be  used  or  abused,  can  never  be  eradicated.  You 
may  be  unable  to  discover,  by  the  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  various  germs,  what  are  these  contained 
ideas ;  but  they  are  present,  operative,  and  indestruct 
ible.  The  most  important  knowledge  a  human  being 
can  possibly  possess  is  what  is  the  intention  which  is 
at  the  root  of  his  being  ;  what  the  supreme  idea  incor 
porated  within  him.  If  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
made  for,  you  may  be  dashing  yourself  against  unyield 
ing  barriers.  You  may  be  pouring  the  wine  of  your  life 
into  a  cup  without  a  bottom.  For  there  is  a  logic  of 
structure  which  decides  that  no  life  can  be  rational,  no 
life  natural,  no  life  progressively  harmonious,  but  a  life 
which  fulfils  the  idea  it  enshrines.  That  idea  may  be 
thwarted  and  perverted.  It  may  be  placed  in  circum 
stances  where  it  may  find  small  opportunity  to  realize 
itself.  As  a  seed  may  have  no  soil,  or  a  poor  soil,  or 
have  little  air,  or  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  it  cannot 
bear :  or  the  plant  be  subject  to  fierce  winds  which 
dwarf  and  deform  it,  or  it  may  wither  with  drought,  or 
be  etiolated  by  darkness,  or  worms  may  gnaw  the  roots 
and  devour  the  leaves  ;  as  in  many  ways  the  contained 
idea  may  be  powerless,  perverted,  or  only  imperfectly 
realized,  so  may  it  be  with  the  human  being.  We  are 
reminded  that  "the  supremacy  of  reason. within  its  own 
sphere  is  rightful,  but  is  seldom  actual."  (Leslie 
Stephen.)  And  whatever  the  idea  at  the  root  of  our 
being,  it  does  not  necessarily  despotically  realize  itself. 
Not  only  may  it  be  subject  to  unfavourable,  unavoidable 
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circumstances,  analogous  to  those  which  spoil  the  seed 
and  the  plant ;  but  there  is  also,  however  we  may  ex 
plain  it,  a  certain  power  of  self-determination  which 
may  set  itself  against  the  inherent  idea.  But  if  a  man 
may  act  intentionally  against  this  idea,  and  so  fail  to 
"  orb  into  the  perfect "  life,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  act 
in  accordance  with  it  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  the 
idea  which  should  be  supreme  in  him,  or  has  but  a  mis 
taken  conception  of  it. 

For  if  man  is  not  the  child  of  God,  is  not  sprung  from 
God,  and  does  not  hold  within  his  animal  organism  a 
divine  idea  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  man  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,  the  child  of  nature  and  of  the  flesh,  and  if 
mind  is  but  the  carnal  mind — then  religion  is  a  delu 
sion,  irrational  as  the  witches'  incantation  in  Macbeth. 

How  befooled  are  the  people  this  day  who  in  ten  thou 
sand  Churches  and  Chapels  are  adorin^  a  nonentity  ! 
and  miserably  mocked  is  he 

"Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
And  trusted  God  was  love  indeed." 

For  ages  large  parts  of  human  life  have  been 
squandered,  its  resources  wasted.  Time  and  powers 
which  might  have  been  used  to  increase  the  capital 
sum  of  human  happiness  have  been  thrown  away.  If 
there  is  no  God,  and  religion  is  as  irrational  as  the  arts 
for  raising  the  devil,  then  we  have  been  robbed  by  a 
cheating  delusion.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  "  note  of 
every  true  religion— that  if  it  promises  great  good  it  de 
mands  proportionate  sacrifices."  But  if  its  promises  are 
those  of  a  bankrupt  without  effects,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  sacrifices  ?  All  waste  !  Prayers  and  hymns  and 
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heavenly  aspirations  have  been  wasted.  The  time,  the 
talents,  the  genius  given  to  the  service  of  religion,  in 
poetry  and  music,  in  sculpture  and  painting  and  archi 
tecture  ;  in  the  deep  thinkings  of  the  religious  philoso 
pher,  in  the  reverence  of  the  ritualist,  and  in  the  skill 
bestowed  by  the  artist  on  the  vessels  and  volumes  and 
vestments  of  the  sanctuary,  have  been  wasted.  Human 
life  has  been  founded  on  religion,  and  we  are  assured 
that  nothing  but  religion  could  have  inspired  men  to 
produce  its  finest  products,  the  great  triumphs  of  art. 
"  In  a  society  from  which  a  religious  belief  is  ex 
cluded,  poetry  must  cease  to  exist "  (Courthope's  Life 
of  Pope}.  But  all  the  arts  are  but  forms  of  poetry;  and 
if  religion  is  a  delusion,  civilization  is  flower  and  fruit 
of  delusion.  Nature  has  produced  religion,  and  religion 
is  a  lie,  and  a  lie  is  the  parent  of  beauty.  Nature,  then, 
is  the  great  beneficent  liar.  Gratitude  to  this  cozening 
author  of  all  good  should  make  us  set  up  memorials, 
like  the  double-headed  Janus,  in  honour  of  Mendacity, 
and  they  might  appropriately  be  crowned  with  the 
forms  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  "  The  question,"  says 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  "of  the  truth  of  a  religion  is  as 
important  as  that  of  its  utility,  for  truth  is  the  highest 
form  of  utility,  and  grapes  will  grow  on  thorns,  and 
figs  on  thistles,  before  all  human  life  can  be  founded 
on  a  lie." 

By  the  side  of  this  theory  of  a  mindless  universe  and 
of  a  godless  soul  stands  the  Christian  theory,  that  man 
is  by  the  law  of  his  being  and  spiritual  structure,  by 
the  germinal  idea  within  him,  a  son  of  God.  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  is  Chris 
tianity.  Like  all  great  discoveries,  it  was  preceded  by 
prophetic  anticipations.  But  the  Hebrew,  Indian,  Pei> 
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sian,  Greek  and  Roman  conceptions  of  a  Divine  Father 
were  barren  conceptions.  The  discoverer  is  not  the  man 
who  lights  upon  a  truth  without  perceiving  its  content, 
and  therefore  without  inspiring  others  with  its  power. 
The  discoverer  is  the  revealer,  who  knows  the  content 
of  his  thought,  and  holds  it  up  like  a  light  shining  far 
and  wide.  The  words  Father  and  Son  were  never 
absent  from  the  lips  of  Christ.  If  you  had  asked  the 
men  who  heard  Christ's  discourses,  or  who  discussed  them 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple,  What  is  it  the  Nazarene  professes  ?  they  would 
instantly  have  answered,  "  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of 
God."  The  one  thing  He  claimed  for  Himself,  and 
claimed  for  His  companions,  was  that  He  and  they  were 
the  Sons  of  God.  He  said,  "My  Father  and  your 
Father,  My  God  and  your  God."  The  one  great  ignor 
ance  with  which  He  charged  His  countrymen,  as  well 
as  foreign  nations,  was  that  they  did  not  know  that 
each  living  man  is  a  child  of  God.  "  O  righteous 
Father,"  He  cried,  "  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee, 
but  I  have  known  Thee."  The  theology  of  Christ  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  Father.  The  word  of  discovery 
and  inspiration  which  started  Him  on  His  ministry  was 
the  voice  which  at  His  baptism  by  John  sounded  in  His 
soul  like  thunder,  "Thou  art  My  beloved  Son;"  and 
His  last  words  were  the  completion,  and  bore  witness  to 
the  unity  of  His  life,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit 
My  spirit."  We  cannot  say  that  Christ  explicitly 
created,  still  less  defined,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  justification  by  faith,  or  the  popular  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  But  we  must  say,  despite  Aryan  and 
Semitic  vaticinations,  that  Christ  did  create,  so  as  to  be 
operative  as  the  supreme  factor  in  the  spiritual  life,  the 
doctrine  of  "  our  Father." 
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But  it  was  long  before  the  universal  reach  of  this 
doctrine  was  recognised.  The  writer  of  the  words  I 
have  taken  for  my  text  meant,  when  he  said,  "  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,"  the  little  flock  of  Christ 
in  a  heathen  world  which  knew  neither  them  nor  their 
Master.  In  later  times  the  Catholic  Church  maintained 
that  the  baptised  alone  were  the  sons  of  God.  Accord 
ing  to  Evangelicalism,  noble  as  is  its  protest  against 
magical  religionism,  only  the  "  converted  "  are  the  sons 
of  God.  The  whole  heathen  world,  the  whole  uncon 
verted  Christian  world,  and  the  whole  child  world  are 
excluded  from  the  Divine  family.  But  while  we  main 
tain  baptism  as  a  seal  of  admission  to  a  branch  of  the 
Divine  family,  and  in  it  declare  each  recipient  a  child  of 
God  ;  and  while  we  recognise  in  conversion  the  moment 
when  the  fact  of  Divine  sonship 

"  Strikes  alone  the  brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek," 

still  the  great  fact  remains,  that  not  Catholic,  not  con 
verted,  not  orthodox  alone,  but  that  all  men,  as  of  un 
limited,  unpurchased,  unmediated,  unmanipulated  Divine 
ordination,  are  the  sons  of  God.  Is  it  not  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  belief  that  "  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image";  and  is  it  not  asserted,  though  not  apprehended 
in  the  prophetic  saying,  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ? 
hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  "  And  yet,  from  early 
days  unto  now,  a  doctrine  has  been  maintained  which 
held  in  itself  Christian  universalism.  It  is  laid  down  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  Christ  is  the  representative  of 
humanity.  For  this  reason  He  is  called  the  Son  of 
Man.  But  this  representative  of  humanity,  this  Son  of 
Man,  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  if  indeed  He 
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does  represent  humanity,  then  is  it  true  of  all  men  that 
they  likewise  are  the  sons  of  God.  And  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whether  consciously  or  un 
consciously,  associates  Divine  Sonship  with  our  very 
organism,  "Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  He  also  took  part  of  the  same " 
(Heb.  ii.  14).  The  word  Catholic  has  hitherto  been  but 
a  prophecy.  But 

"  Thoughts  have  gone  forth,  whose  powers  can  sleep  no  more." 

To-day  it  is  becoming  a  reality.  And  it  will  be  a  reality 
when  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  whatever  their 
beliefs  or  unbeliefs,  their  failings,  fallings,  and  unhappy 
depravities,  the  great  truth  of  humanity  is  recognised 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  the  sons  of  God. 
Tov  yap  KOL  7ero?  e?oy/,eV. 

Now  if  this  theory  of  Christianity  be  true,  that  man 
as  man  is  a  son  of  God,  then  all  religions  are  explained, 
and  in  their  aims  are  justified.  The  terrible  waste  of 
time  and  effort,  and  feeling  and  sacrifice  which  might 
have  taken  place  if  there  is  no  God,  or  He  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  man,  has  not  happened.  Even  the 
most  grotesque  superstitions  of  religion  have  not  been 
waste.  They  have  expressed,  and  in  expressing 
strengthened,  the  perception  that  man  stands  related  to 
something  above  himself.  The  fetich  worshipper  is 
nearer  the  truth  of  things  than  is  the  materialist.  The 
fetich  worshipper  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  right  road, 
and  the  materialist  is  on  the  wrong  road.  And  if  the 
idea  at  the  very  centre  of  man's  being  is  that  he  is  a 
son  of  God  ;  if  this  is  the  organic  idea  seeking  to  con 
trol  him,  we  can  understand  the  restlessness,  the  contro 
versial  eagerness,  the  uneasy  attempts  at  apology,  of 
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those  who  go  against  it  ;  and  the  paper  substitutes  for 
the  royal  geld  of  religion  which  the  bureau  de  change 
of  infidelity  want  us  to  take  instead.  They  never  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  own  position.  And  the  reason 
is,  they  cannot  extirpate  or  hypnotise  the  Divine  idea 
within  them,  which  struggles  for  supremacy. 

What,  then,  is  contained  in  the  idea  that  man  is  a  son 
of  God  ?  Not  only  that  man  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
God,  a  ray  of  the  light  which  fills  the  universe,  a  thought 
of  the  mind  which  thinks  all  things  ;  but  also  that  man 
can  only  act  naturally,  rationally,  ideally,  when  he  acts 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God  inscribed  in  his 
nature.  All  other  kind  of  action  is  unscientific,  it  is 
being  false  to  the  nature  of  things.  Scientific  life  and 
thought  are  thought  and  life  in  accordance  with  fact  ; 
and  if  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  scientific  life  is  life  in 
accordance  with  this  fact.  But  it  follows  we  must  know 
God  if  we  are  to  lead  this  scientific  life.  In  other 
words,  complete  science  includes  a  theology.  And 
Christ,  Who  claimed  to  be  a  Son  of  God,  of  one  sub 
stance  with  the  Father,  claimed  also  to  exhibit  in  His 
own  life  the  moral  nature  of  God,  to  be  a  moral  revela 
tion  of  God  ;  to  be  a  true  Son  of  God,  and  who  there 
fore  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  Professor  Caird,  in  his  recent  studies  on  the 
evolution  of  religion,  declares  "  that  now,  as  the  result  of 
a  long  process,  the  only  God  whom  it  is  possible  to 
worship  is  one  who  manifests  Himself  both  in  nature 
and  in  spirit,  but  more  clearly  in  spirit  than  in  nature, 
and  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  highest  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man.  But  the  world 
has  seen  no  higher  moral  development  than  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  In  that  Spirit  God  is  revealed,  It  is  the 
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Spirit  of  God  ;  and  thus  in  Christ  a  supreme  moral 
standard  is  held  up  for  the  worship  of  humanity.  It  is 
not  humanity  which  Christ  presents  for  worship,  but 
morality.  It  has  objective  reality.  Man's  cognition  of 
it  is  progressive  ;  and  as  his  knowledge  of  God  deepens 
—and  it  does  so  in  history — new  duties  assert  their 
claims.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  German  writer  on 
Christian  Ethics,  "  The  old  heathen  world  had  no  idea 
of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual  human  being — 
a  truth  which  is  of  so  vast  influence  upon  marriage 
and  the  family  "  (Dorner,  Christian  Ethics}.  Speaking 
of  the  miracles  of  Christian  charity  M.  Renan  says, 
"  Never  did  a  profane  society,  recognising  reason  only 
for  its  basis,  produce  such  admirable  effects  "  ;  and  the 
late  Professor  Green  reminds  us  that  "human  brother 
hood  had  no  meaning  for  the  Greeks."  Christianity  dis 
played  a  royal  seal  upon  the  soul  of  man.  It  said,  in 
each  one  of  them  is  a  Divine  idea.  To  hurt  or  despise 
or  fail  to  serve  them  is  to  hurt  that  which  incorporates  a 
thought  of  God.  To  insult  the  images  of  the  gods  has 
been  thought  execrable  by  every  people.  The  horror 
which  agitated  Athens,  when  all  the  images  of  a  certain 
god  in  one  night  were  mutilated,  was  unspeakable.  But 
when  we  corrupt,  or  degrade,  or  deprave  a  single  human 
being,  we  insult  the  majesty  of  God,  whose  representa 
tive  is  within  them.  That  sodden  drunkard  ;  that  un 
happy  woman  whose  shamelessness  is  piteous,  and 
whose  fate  at  times  appalling  ;  that  hard  cruel  husband, 
master,  parent  or  son,  that  plausible  self-seeking  waste 
ful  idler — all  have  within  them  the  ineffaceable  if  in 
distinct  outlines  of  a  Divine  structure.  As,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  and  all  the  changes 
wrought  by  nature  and  man,  we  can  still  discern  in  the 
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green  turf  the  lines  and  portals  of  many  a  Roman  camp; 
so  in  each  human  being,  however  degraded,  there  may 
be  traced  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  God.  Broken  down 
here  and  sullied  there,  turned  to  some  base  use,  dis 
figured  but  not  destroyed,  there  are  the  foundations,  the 
shattered  walls  and  buttresses  and  openings  to  the  light 
of  heaven  of  an  oratory.  It  may  now  be  a  den  of 
infamy  ;  but  it  tells  its  story  even  amid  the  ribald  cries 
of  sensual  intoxication.  Instead  of  scorning  it  pleads, 
that  desecrated  shrine,  for  pity  and  reverence  and  restor 
ation.  If  we,  like  Christ,  are  the  sons  of  God,  then  we 
must  look  upon  the  erring  children  of  the  common 
family  as  He  looks  upon  them.  If  we  do  not,  we  vio 
late  the  law  of  our  own  being.  We  hurt  the  handiwork 
of  God  outside  us,  and  we  hurt  the  handiwork  of  God 
within  us.  Inhumanity  is  the  most  criminal  infidelity. 
Services,  sacraments,  confessions,  experiences,  ritualisms, 
cannot  relieve  us  from  our  obligations  to  God  in  His 
offspring.  Not  to  be  a  blessing  in  our  homes,  to  our 
children  and  servants  ;  in  the  world  to  those  we  teach, 
command,  employ,  and  to  the  companions  with  whom 
we  share  our  pleasures,  is  being  irreligious.  Unchari- 
tableness  is  a  kind  of  Atheism.  Oh  !  what  large,  ever- 
increasing  obligations  come  upon  us  in  the  matter 
of  morality,  when  once  we  are  inspired  by  the  truth 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  when  "  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father. 

But  if  morality  is  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  while 
at  the  same  time  made  capable  by  an  infinite  develop 
ment,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God — religion 
is  seen  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  and  becomes  spontaneous 
— may  I  not  say  natural?  Justly  does  the  moral  senti- 
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ment  condemn  him  as  unnatural  who  ignores,  despises, 
reviles,  or  ill-treats  a  father  or  a  mother.  Parricide  is 
the  crime  of  deepest  horror.  But  if,  indeed,  we  owe  our 
nature  to  God,  if  it  comes  from  Him,  and  is  like  His, 
and  He  is  our  Father,  then  to  take  delight  in  Him  ;  to 
seek  eagerly  for  the  signs  of  His  will,  in  nature,  in  history, 
in  present  society  ;  and  to  declare  in  acts  of  exhilarating 
worship  the  reverence  which  fills  our  hearts  to  the  great 
parent  mind  and  good 

"  Which  wields  the  world  with  never  weaiied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above," 

are  things  which  are  necessary,  natural,  delightful.  Do 
not  talk  emptily  about  the  supernatural.  It  is  not 
natural  to  ignore  God.  You  have  seen  how  the  sons  of 
some  great  man,  a  leader  of  men,  high  above  his  fellows, 
valiant  and  wise  and  honourable  and  strong,  have  ever 
gathered  around  him  in  sympathetic  attention,  in  recep 
tive  affection  :  and  while  humbled  at  their  own  feeble 
ness,  nevertheless  have  practised  a  studious  imitation. 
That,  and  more,  should  be  your  spirit,  ye  sons  of  God  ! 
Religion  with  you  should  be  the  manly  devotion  of  your 
mind  to  that  which  rises  high  above  it,  and  yet  is  akin 
to  your  own — 

"  That  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it  too." 

Do  not  think  the  endowment  of  being  sons  of  God  is 
of  little  worth,  because  it  is  a  common  possession. 
When  Caracalla  extended  the  Roman  citizenship  to 
every  subject  of  the  Empire,  when  Oriental  and  Goth 
and  Gaul,  no  less  then  the  languid  patricians  of  the 
Tiber  and  their  selfish  parasites,  possessed  it,  then  it 
ceased  to  be  prized.  Will  it  be  so  when  the  truth  tha.t 
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all  men  are  the  sons  of  God  is  acknowledged  ?  Ask,  is 
the  air  we  breath  valueless,  because  it  is  a  common  pos 
session  ?  The  air  is  a  condition  of  life.  Divine  sonship 
is  the  condition  of  religious  life.  If  you  were  not  the 
sons  of  God,  you  could  no  more  become  religious  than 
ahorse  or  a  mule.  It  is  because  there  is  something  in 
man  which  is  kindred  to  God,  that  religion  is  possible, 
and  that  without  it,  life  must  be  spoiled.  For  the  man 
who  acts  against  his  nature  must  be  a  failure.  God's 
laws  do  not  bend  or  break.  Man  must  accommodate 
himself  to  them,  or  be  perverted.  He  must  make  them 
his  own,  and  thus  find  his  proper  place  in  nature  ;  in 
other  words,  find  "  peace  with  God."  For  he  who 
becomes  true  to  his  own  nature  becomes  true  to  all 
nature.  Nature  is  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  God. 
The  mind  of  God  is  in  it,  as  it  is  in  man.  God,  who  is 
the  Good,  is  in  all.  The  harmony  of  the  world  is  in 
goodness,  that  is  in  God.  In  varying  measure,  God  is  in 
nature  and  God  is  in  man,  and  this  is  the  touch  of 
nature  making  the  whole  world  kin. 

"  Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Himself." 

We  may  adopt  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-established  har 
mony.  The  harmony  exists  already  as  the  mind  of  God. 
It  will  be  as  a  realized  consummation  in  humanity  when 
all  things  are  subdued  to  the  Father,  and  God  is  all  in 
all,  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Kepler,  we  can  say,  "  O 
God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after  Thee."  Surely  this  is 
an  elevating,  inspiring  conception.  It  interprets  the 
universe,  reduces  chaos  to  order,  and  brings  certainty 
and  strength  to  man,  and  while  it  explains,  it  cannot  be 
disproved.  It  is  "  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  confu 
tation  as  any  of  our  primary  beliefs"  (Leslie  Stephen). 
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It  makes  worship  an  eager  homage  to  all  great 
thoughts  and  lofty  emotions  gathered  into  one— delight 
in  moral  perfection ;  no  more  a  thing  of  drill  and  magic 
movements  and  consecrated  charms ;  but  like  the  birth 
day  feast  of  a  parent,  kept  by  his  children,  who,  far  from 
him,  are  settled  in  a  foreign  land,  and  who  honour  him 
they  cannot  see.  If  only  this  pre-established  harmony 
were  reached  by  us  : 

"  How  soon  all  wordly  wrong  would  be  repaired  ! 
1  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies 
And  sea,  when  once  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing  with  such  different  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  !  All  is  beauty  :  • 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty, 
What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ?  " 

Shall  we  take  this  Christian  optimism  so  powerfully  ex 
pressed  by  Browning,  or  shall  we  say  with  a  pessimistic 
student  of  Life  and  Character,  "  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  religion  will  gradually  pass  into  a  recog 
nition  of  ethical  precepts  and  a  graceful  morality ;  that 
the  mind  will  occupy  itself  less  and  less  with  works  of 
genius,  and  more  and  more  with  trivial  results  and  ephe 
meral  discussions ;  that  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  will  come  to  mean  less  to  one  another,  and  that 
romantic  feeling  will  die  out  in  consequence ;  that  the 
old  will  increase  upon  the  young ;  that  two  great  incen 
tives  to  effort,  the  desire  to  use  power  for  noble  ends, 
and  the  desire  to  be  highly  esteemed,  will  come  to  pro 
mise  less  to  capable  men  as  the  field  of  human  energy 
is  crowded  ;  and  generally,  that  the  world  will  be  left 
without  deep  convictions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  re 
generating  influence  of  the  ardour  for  reform  and  the 
fervour  of  pious  faith  which  have  quickened  men  for 
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centuries  past,  as  nothing  else  has  quickened  them,  with 
a  passion  purifying  the  soul. 

I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  Academic  phrase. 
From  the  day  I  left  this  University  my  work  has  been 
that  of  a  teacher  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  midst  of 
busy,  frivolous,  tempted,  suffering,  doubting  men  and 
women  ;  a  work  to  which  some  of  you, — I  would  I 
might  say  many — will  be  called.  But  from  the  experi 
ence  of  a  life  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher,  I  am  sure 
there  are  only  two  ideals,  the  godly  and  the  godless, 
which  deserve  consideration.  Each  has  its  own  promise, 
and  each  has  its  own  perplexities,  and  we  must  decide 
between  them.  But  that  which  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  which  finds  in  its  ignorance  a  ground  of 
self-conceit,  has  no  promise  at  all.  Let  us  who  adopt 
the  divine  ideal  of  life  nourish  within  ourselves  the  filial 
sentiment.  Each  day  let  us  begin  with  the  confident 
avowal,  I  am  a  son  of  God.  When  sickness  and  sorrow, 
disappointment  and  vexation  persecute  us,  then  we  may 
comfort  ourselves  and  wait  in  patience,  until  discords 
resolve  themselves  into  harmony,  because  we  are  the 
sons  of  God.  When  death  arrests  us,  we  can  peacefully 
sigh  away  our  spirits  into  the  great  Father's  bosom. 
The  future  has  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  us  ;  the  world 
unseen  no  disturbing  suggestions  ;  for  there  or  here,  in 
life  or  in  death,  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God." 
Never  doubt  it.  Never  be  untrue  to  it.  Never  be 
ashamed  to  assert  it.  For  it  is  the  only  basis  for  an 
ever-perfecting  morality,  and  the  only  inspiration  for  an 
ever-ennobling  religion. 
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THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

BY   THE   REV.    PROF.    GEORGE    ADAM   SMITH,   M.A.,   D.D.1 
Psalm  xxiii. 

THE  twenty-third  Psalm  seems  to  break  in  two  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  verse.  The  first  four  verses  plainly 
describe  a  pastoral  scene.  But  the  fifth  appears  to 
carry  us  off  without  warning  or  connection,  to  another 
kind  of  scene  altogether.  That,  however,  is  not  really 
the  case.  The  last  two  verses  are  just  as  pastoral  and 
shepherdly  as  the  first  four.  They  also  speak  of  a  cus 
tom  of  the  shepherd  life.  If  the  first  four  describe  the 
shepherd  with  his  sheep  upon  the  pasture,  the  last  two 
describe  the  same  shepherd  giving  the  rites  of  hospi 
tality  within  his  tent  to  some  poor  fugitive  in  the 
wilderness. 

Before  we  seek  to  apply  the  simple  doctrines  of  this 
psalm  to  ourselves,  let  us  seek  to  summon  up  the  land 
scape  upon  which  both  these  features,  the  shepherd's 
pasture  and  the  shepherd's  tent,  are  side  by  side,  equal 
sacraments  of  the  grace  of  our  God  and  Father. 

Now  an  Eastern  pasture-ground  is  very  different  from 
the  narrow  meadows  and  the  hillsides  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  It  is  a  vast,  often  practically,  a  boundless 

1  A  Sermon  preached  in  College  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Willesden,  on  Sunday  morning,  June  25th,  1893.  Specially  re 
ported. 
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plain.  It  may  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles,  like  Lot's 
or  Abraham's  pasture-ground.  It  has  to  be  extensive 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  very  large  part  of  it  is 
desert  ;  in  fact,  the  word  in  Hebrew  for  pasture  is  the 
same.  It  consists  of  dry,  barren  soil,  out  of  which,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  all  life  is  sucked  by  a  pitiless  sun. 
It  is  often  nearly  all  glaring,  monotonous  levels,  or  low 
ranges  of.  hills,  with  as  little  shadow  upon  them  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  shivering  with  mirage  under  a  cloud 
less  heaven.  The  vast  monotonies  are  here  and  there 
speckled  with  two  kinds  of  change ;  now  and  then  the 
ground  is  cleft  by  a  sharp  ravine,  whose  shadow  stands 
out  in  contrast  with  the  universal  glare,  and  with  its 
sudden  deep  dark,  blinds  the  eyes  of  man  or  sheep  that 
enters  it,  to  the  beasts  of  prey  that  have  their  lairs  in 
the  recesses, — valleys  indeed,  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.  But  there  are  also  more  gentle  de 
pressions,  valleys  as  pleasant  as  these  others  are 
terrible.  Now,  in  such  a  landscape  of  deceitful  mirage 
and  infrequent  spots  of  herbage,  it  is  evident  that  the 
person  and  character  of  the  shepherd  must  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  means  of  a  shepherd  with  us.  With 
us,  a  flock  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd  is  a  common 
enough  experience.  Any  day  you  may  see  in  our 
country,  sheep  left  to  themselves  in  a  secure  field,  or 
scattered  over  the  side  of  a  hill.  But  in  the  East  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  flock  of  sheep  with 
out  a  shepherd.  In  such  a  landscape  as  I  have 
described  you  can  see  that  it  is  indispensable.  As  you 
come  across  him  on  some  high  moor  in  Palestine,  along 
with  his  sheep,  no  shelter,  or  wall,  or  tower  within 
sight,  vigilant,  sleepless,  armed  with  eyes  that  scan  the 
whole  horizon,  with  a  heart  that  knows  every  sheep,  as 

VOL.    XX.  IO 
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he  stands  there  alone  with  his  sheep  in  the  vast  wilder 
ness,  you  say,  "  Is  there  any  figure  in  the  whole  world 
so  clear  and  rich  a  sacrament  of  rest,  and  food,  and  life, 
as  he  is?" 

Yes,  to  some  I  say  there  is,  and  that  not  very  far  from 
him,  as  prominent  a  feature  in  the  landscape  as  the 
shepherd,  is  the  shepherd's  tent.  A  cluster  of  shep 
herds'  tents  on  one  of  these  great  deserts  looks  ugly 
enough  to  our  western  minds,  a  brown  or  black  lump 
cast  down  anyhow,  with  a  few  men  lolling  on  the 
trampled  and  foul  sand  in  front  of  the  low  doorways, 
to  enter  which  a  man  has  to  stoop  uncovered.  That  is 
a  cluster  of  shepherds'  tents.  And  the  traveller  of  to 
day  might  stand  still  when  he  has  come  near  enough  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity. 

But  to  a  man  who  is  a  fugitive  flying  for  his  life,  like 
Sisera,  to  him  these  tents  are  food,  and  rest,  and  shelter 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  They  are  life  itself.  There, 
by  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  he  knows  he  may  eat 
in  peace  ;  and  though  his  enemies  come  up  to  the  very 
door,  and  his  table  is  spread,  as  it  were,  in  their  very 
presence,  he  will  be  secure.  That  was  the  landscape 
which  our  psalmist  saw,  and  these  its  two  great  features 
—the  shepherd  and  the  shepherd's  tent.  Oh,  wonderful 
East,  with  its  terrible  contrasts,  where  the  sunshine  is  so 
bright  and  the  shadow  so  dark  and  treacherous,  where 
the  most  luscious  pasture  lies  in  the  ravines  of  vast 
deserts,  where  blood  revenge  is  so  relentless,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  shepherd's  frail  house  of  hair  so  secure 
a  sanctuary ! 

Ah,  brethren,  is  not  life  itself  just  like  that  ?  Left  to 
ourselves,  we  fall  into  its  frequent  pitfalls  and  die.  But 
life  is  not  more  like  that  Eastern  landscape  in  anything 
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than  in  this,  that  it  is  the  presence  and  care  of  one  per 
son  which  makes  all  the  difference  to  us.  It  is  the 
enjoyment  of  another's  grace  and  hospitality,  which  to 
us  poor  strangers  and  fugitives  means  life  and  peace. 
That  is  the  whole  lesson  of  the  Psalm. 

Now  let  us  group  its  application   under  these  three 
heads  ;  they  cannot  be  too  simple  in  such  a  Psalm  ;— 
I.  The  Lord  is  a  shepherd. 

II.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 

III.  And  if  the  figure  of  the  shepherd  be  too  easy  and 
simple  to  express  my  fugitive  and  hunted  life,  the  Lord 
is  my  host  and  my  sanctuary  for  ever. 

First,  then,  the  Lord  is  a  shepherd.  Every  one  feels, 
of  course,  that  this  Psalm  was  written  by  a  shepherd, 
and  the  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  he  made  his  God  in 
his  own  image.  Now  some  will  sneer  at  this  kind  of 
theology.  "  Pretty,"  they  say,  "indeed,  as  a  pearl  and 
a  tear,  but  like  the  pearl  and  the  tear,  a  purely  natural 
deposit,  with  nothing  eternally  real  about  it  whatever. 
The  result  of  man's  poor  instincts  is  to  reflect  himself 
upon  heaven,  the  result  of  man's  poor  efforts  to  put 
himself  in  charge  of  the  best  part  of  himself."  I  think, 
dear  friends,  that  in  this  it  is  far  better  to  pull  with 
Jesus  Christ  than  with  such  critics.  Jesus  Christ,  you 
will  remember,  tells  us  man  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  he 
imagines  God  as  an  infinite  edition  of  what  is  best  in 
himself.  You  remember  how  our  Lord  put  it.  "If  ye, 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him."  That  is 
the  true  witness.  It  strikes  each  one  of  our  heart-strings 
to  sound  its  "Amen."  A  power  so  evident  about  us  in 
nature,  a  being  so  far  above  and  beyond  us  in  might, 
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must  also  be  our  great  superior  in  every  quality  which 
in  us  is  far  better  than  might,  with  eyes  more  sleepless 
than  our  eyes,  as  the  sun  is  more  constant  than  our 
lamps,  with  a  heart  that  steadfastly  cares  for  us  as  we 
fitfully  care  for  others  ;  more  kingly  than  our  noblest 
king,  more  fatherly  than  our  fondest  fatherhood  ;  of 
deeper,  purer  compassion,  of  more  patient,  constant  care 
than  ever  mother  bent  over  her  children.  When  a  man 
feels  that  the  highest  thing  in  life  is  to  be  a  shepherd, 
he  justly  calls  God  his  shepherd,  and  knows  that  as 
the  true  human  shepherd  shrinks  not  to  seek  one  of  his 
lost  sheep,  but  will  even  risk  life  for  its  sake,  so  his 
God  will  not  be  less  in  readiness  and  sacrifice. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  of  the 
Scottish  fisherman  who  said,  "  I  never  understood  that 
verse  in  the  Psalms — • 

'  Such  pity  as  a  father  hath 

Unto  his  children  dear, 
Like  pity  sho\vs  the  Lord  to  such 

As  worship  Him  in  fear  '- 

I  never  understood  that  verse  till  that  day  when  I  saw 
my  own  laddie  swept  overboard,  and  against  the  green 
back  of  a  wave,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  to  me,  and 
I  could  not  help  him."  Some  here  may  have  read  the 
poet  Browning's  Sa.tl.  In  that  poem  he  makes  David 
argue  from  his  own  feeling  to  what  the  feelings  of  God 
must  be.  David  has  been  trying  with  .his  music  to 
snatch  Saul  out  of  one  of  his  gloomy  fits,  and  had 
partly  succeeded,  and  he  tells  us  that  as  he  looked  at 
the  shepherd-king  all  his  heart  went  out  to  him,  and  he 
yearned  in  the  fulness  of  his  love  to  help  and  to  restore 
him.  And  then,  as  he  felt  his  weakness  to  succeed  in 
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this,  there  came  over  him  the  thought,  "  Can  God,  who 
is  so  infinitely  greater  than  His  servant  in  might,  be 
less  than  His  servant  in  love,  and  not  also  love  and 
yearn  to  help  Saul — nay,  love  and  yearn  to  help  Saul 
far  more  than  he  (David)  was  doing  ?" 

Brethren,  so  have  felt  the  strong  pure  men  of  all  ages. 
"  There  is  a  rock  higher  than  I,"  something  infinitely 
higher  than  my  highest,  which  I  conceive  and  appreciate 
most  when  I  stand  at  my  highest.  There  is  a  rock 
higher  than  I.  God  is  stronger  than  their  strength, 
more  loving  than  their  love,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have 
loved  and  helped,  and  sacrificed  themselves  for  others, 
so  far  have  they  attained  the  infallible  truth  that  God, 
too,  loves  and  helps  and  gives  Himself  for  His  human 
children.  There  is  nothing  that  can  touch  a  faith  that 
is  grounded  on  that. 

Thank  God,  of  course  there  is  not  only  vision  and 
argument  ;  there  is  not  only  the  vision  and  the  argu 
ment  of  this  Psalm  to  trust  to.  For,  brethren,  one  has 
appeared  upon  earth  before  our  eyes,  and  has  said  :  "  I 
am  the  Good  Shepherd."  Christ  has  lifted  the  longing, 
throbbing  heart  of  this  Psalm,  and  He  has  laid  it  upon 
His  own  breast;  and  since  we  have  known  Him  and  felt 
His  character,  and  seen  His  way  of  working  with  men, 
and  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  His  word  in  our  lives, 
we  know  that  God  is  a  Shepherd.  Jesus  answers  and 
fulfils  every  one  of  these  arguments  and  instincts  which 
we  have  after  God.  We  know,  through  Him,  that  the 
Lord  is  a  Shepherd.  The  name  is  no  metaphor  to  us, 
no  reflection  of  argument  from  ourselves,  since  it  was 
the  truest,  clearest,  strongest  reality  that  ever  walked 
through  this  world  of  shadow's. 
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But,  secondly,  the  psalmist  says  not  only  that  the 
Lord  is  a  shepherd,  but  he  says,  "the  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd."  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  This  psalm 
is  not  only  theology — that  is  to  say,  it  is  personal 
religion.  He  does  not  define  God  only — he  does  a 
great  deal  more  ;  he  takes  God  to  himself  to  be  his 
God.  Now  sheep  do  not  choose  their  shepherd  ;  but 
man  has  to  choose  and  decide  upon  his,  or  else  the 
pasture  and  the  food  are  a  dream,  and  become  no  real 
experience  for  him.  Hence  the  frequency  with  which 
the  psalmist  employs  the  first  personal  pronoun 
throughout  the  Psalm.  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down."  "  He  leadeth  me."  "  He 
restoreth  my  soul."  Lay  your  attention,  brethren,  upon 
that  little  word.  Ask  yourselves  if  you  have  ever  used 
it,  if  you  have  any  right  to  use  it,  if  you  have  ever  taken 
any  steps  towards  winning  the  right  to  use  it.  To 
claim  God  for  our  own,  to  have  Him  and  to  enjoy  Him 
as  our  own,  means  first  of  all  that  we  give  ourselves  to 
Him  and  take  Him  to  our  hearts  ;  otherwise,  though  the 
still  waters  and  the  green  pastures  may  be  realities  for 
others,  they  will  always  be  unreal  for  us. 

Now,  brethren,  do  not  let  any  of  us  say  that  this  talk 
of  surrendering  ourselves  to  the  personal  leading  of  God 
is  unreal  to  us.  Happiness,  contentment,  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  soul  ever  depend,  as  men  have 
proved  over  and  over  again,  upon  some  simple  issue. 
It  is  not  by  the  multiplication  of  our  labour,  it  is  not 
by  the  subtlety  of  our  thoughts,  that  we  find  rest  or 
restoration  to  our  souls.  But  those  blessings  sought 
long  and  in  vain  before,  have  sprung  suddenly  to  us 
when  we  have  listened  to  conscience,  telling  in  two 
syllables  the  case,  and  by  a  simple  and  quiet  inclination 
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ot  our  souls  we  choose  the  right.  Lives  turn  upon  the 
little  words,  "  No  "  and  "  Yes."  Why  ?  Because,  when 
we  say  them  with  regard  to  the  great  crises  and  ques 
tions  of  life,  it  is  in  answer  to  God  Himself  putting 
these  questions  to  us.  We  must,  if  we  would  find  the 
rarest  happiness  earth  has  to  offer — peace  and  joy,  and 
hope  that  nothing  can  take  away — we  must  submit  our 
selves  to  God  ;  we  must  bring  our  wills  under  His  ;  and 
every  one  of  us  can  do  this  here  and  now,  by  a  great 
resolution  and  effort,  in  the  strength  of  His  Spirit. 
The  thing  is  no  mystery,  and  not  at  all  vague.  Summon 
up  what  are  the  most  real  things  in  your  life — duty, 
the  sacrifice  for  others,  from  which  you  shrink;  summon 
up  your  besetting  sin,  the  temptation,  which  for  all  your 
present  peace,  may  be  on  you  before  even  twenty-four 
hours  have  passed  by.  Summon  up  these  great  realities 
of  your  life,  and  in  face  of  them  draw  back  into  God's 
keeping.  He  is  as  real  as  they  are,  and  the  act  of  will 
by  which  you  give  yourselves  to  Him  will  be  as  true 
and  as  solid  an  experience  as  the  act  of  will  by  which, 
over  and  over  again,  you  have  so  often  yielded  to  them. 
Turn  to  God.  Take  Him  as  your  shepherd  this  morn 
ing,  in  face  of  what  you  have  felt  the  greatest  realities 
and  most  painful  realities  of  life  ;  and  if  you  do  so  you 
will  find  Him,  vague  as  He  has  been  to  you  in  the  past, 
as  real  as  they. 

Otherwise,  of  course  this  beautiful  name,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,"  will  remain  to  you  only  a  metaphor,  and 
this  psalm  only  a  beautiful  poem,  instead  of  the  certain, 
indestructible  experience  which  both  name  and  psalm 
will  surely  become  to  those  who  give  themselves  surely 
to  God.  The  psalm  will  always  stay  here.  You  will 
be  able  to  come  back  to  it,  over  and  over  again  to  read 
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it,  and  perhaps  sing  it  with  admiration.  When  you  are 
dying,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  you  will  ask  others  to 
read  it  to  you.  But,  oh  !  even  then,  when  you  will  need 
it  most,  it  will  seem  far  away  and  unreal,  if  you  have 
not  taken  the  Lord  as  your  Lord,  and  brought  your  will 
into  surrender  to  His.  If  you  do  so,  there  is  not  a  day 
when  you  may  not  read  every  verse  of  it  as  plain  ex 
perience.  I  say,  friends,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
certain  than  another,  it  is  that  you  will  ask  them  to 
read  this  upon  your  death-bed.  Just  think  of  being 
able  to  listen  to  it  then  as  no  more  than  a  beautiful 
poem,  as  if  it  were  like  music  that  comes  to  you  down 
the  street  and  passes  by  you,  and  passes  up  the  street 
again  at  a  distance,  and  you  hear  it  no  more.  And  yet, 
by  the  turning  of  yoiu'  will  this  morning  to  God,  you 
may  have  all  that  it  says,  all  that  it  describes  as  your 
own  present,  actual  experience.  If  you  do  turn,  if  you 
do  take  the  Lord  as  your  Shepherd  this  morning,  I 
know  what  you  will  say.  When  you  read  it  on  your 
death-bed  you  will  say,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
Thou  art  with  me  ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  com 
fort  me." 

Now,  lastly,  some  may  turn  round  on  all  this  and  say, 
"  It  is  simple,  it  is  ideal,  but  how  can  a  real  man  reach  to 
it?  How  can  he  reach  to  it  out  of  real  life  ?  For  he  is 
not  a  mere  sheep  that  is  turned  easily  by  a  touch  of  the 
staff,  from  the  wrong  to  the  right  road.  He  is  a  man. 
How  can  sheep  portray  human  life  ?  Man's  life  is  no 
mere  wandering  search.  It  is  a  being,  it  is  a  flight." 
Ah,  it  is  not  the  future  we  men  shrink  from  most. 
Even  though  death  be  there,  what  most  of  us  shrink 
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from  is  the  past.  The  past  is  on  our  track,  and  hunts 
us  down.  We  need  more  guidance  ahead,  we  need 
grace,  we  need  providence,  we  need  salvation. 

Now,  brethren,  that  seems  to  have  been  just  what  the 
psalmist  felt.  That  is  why  he  did  not  close  his  psalm 
with  the  fourth  verse.  He  knew  that  weariness  and 
death  itself  were  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  last  enemies 
that  man  has  to  fear.  He  knew  the  future  is  never  the 
honest  and  true  man's  only  fear.  He  remembered  the 
inexorableness  of  the  past  ;  he  remembered  that  sin  is 
a  far  more  fearful  thing  to  face  than  death.  He  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  fugitive  from  the  avenger  of 
blood  crossing  the  plain,  and  as  his  sheep  scattered 
right  and  left  before  this  strange  intruder  into  their 
quiet  world,  so  he  felt  his  gentle,  peaceful  thoughts 
within  him  scattered  by  the  visitation  of  the  past  ;  so 
he  felt  how  rudely  law  ever  breaks  through  our  pious 
fancies  and  hopes,  and  must  be  dealt  with  and  satisfied 
before  they  can  be  built  again  in  their  beauty  and  their 
peace.  So  he  felt  that  religion,  however  bright  and 
however  brave,  that  takes  no  account  of  sin,  that  has  no 
remedy  for  sin,  is  the  religion  that  has  not  the  last  and 
highest  word  upon  human  life. 

Consider  for  a  moment  this  blood-avenger.  It  was 
the  one  element  of  law  in  the  shifting  life  of  the 
wilderness.  Everything  else  in  that  life  was  fitful  and 
uncertain  ;  everything  else  might  miss  its  object.  This 
alone  persisted  and  was  inexorable.  It  crossed  the 
world  ;  it  lasted  through  generations.  The  fear  of  it 
never  left  the  hunted  man  ;  the  duty  of  it  never  relaxed 
in  the  heart  of  the  hunter.  The  holiest  sacrament  of 
religion  enforced  it,  the  safety  of  society,  the  thought 
of  the  dead,  the  promptings  of  love.  And  yet  for  this 
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endless,  this  inexorable  process,  that  hunted  a  man  like 
conscience,  a  provision  was  made,  and  an  atonement ; 
and  that  custom  of  eastern  hospitality,  that  custom  was 
of  receiving  every  fugitive,  whatever  his  circumstances 
or  his  guilt  might  be,  as  the  guest  of  God — that  is  the 
expression  they  use  in  the  wilderness  to  the  present 
day,  "the  guest  of  God,"  and  keeping  him  inviolate 
and  furnishing  him  with  food  and  rest,  and  peace,  and 
making  one's  self  responsible  for  his  safety. 

Now,  brethren,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  our  psalmist  in  bringing  in  this  figure,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  what  we  mean  by  it.  How  can  we  speak  of 
this  custom  of  blood  revenge,  and  think  only  of  our 
ordinary  woes  and  troubles  ?  How  can  we  read  of  this 
beautiful,  effective  figure  of  God's  intervention  in 
human  life,  and  think  only  of  His  ordinary  providence 
in  redeeming  us  from  these  woes  and  troubles  ?  Does 
conscience  awake  within  us  ?  Do  we  know  ourselves  ? 
Are  we  faithfully  facing  our  past  ?  In  a  word,  are  we 
honest  men  and  women,  and  are  we  awake  to  the 
realities  ?  Then  there  is  among  our  experiences  but 
one  which  suits  this  awful — this  persistent  figure  of 
blood  revenge!  So  only  the  conscience  and  the 
habit  of  sin  pursue  a  man.  Our  enemies  are  not  our 
material  troubles  and  checks,  our  sorrows  and  our 
pains.  These,  our  enemies,  brethren  ?  Better  friends, 
better  comrades,  better  masters,  better  guides  a  man 
cannot  have  than  these.  Our  enemies  are,  and  only 
are,  our  evil  deeds,  our  pride,  our  selfishness,  our 
malice  ;  these  are  our  only  enemies.  By  conscience 
and  by  habit  they  pursue  us"  with  a  restlessness  and  a 
cruelty  that  is  only  but  half  expressed  by  this  figure 
of  blood  revenue. 
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You  know  how  they  persist.  They  last  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  For  "  the  sting  of  death  is  sin." 
You  know  what  they  want.  They  want  ourselves,  our 
whole  character  and  souls.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
but  hath  power  in  it  to  steal  the  whole  of  a  man. 
Every  temptation  we  enter,  every  temptation  that  be 
sets  us — what  seeks  it  but  our  whole  man  ?  "  Simon, 
Simon,"  said  our  Lord  to  Peter,  "Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you  " — literally,  "  hath  asked  you  back  again  " 
— "  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat." 

What  then — what  then  is  the  remedy  and  the  atone 
ment  for  this  ?  What  did  the  psalmist  mean  when  he 
looked  to  that  frail  shepherd's  tent  and  brought  it  for 
ward  as  a  symbol  of  God's  power  to  help  ?  Did  he 
mean  God's  ordinary  providence?  Did  he  mean 
nature  ?  We  have  all  had  experience  of  the  hospitality 
of  nature,  how  the  sun  rises  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the 
good,  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  how,  irrespective  of 
the  spasmodic  warfare  and  varying  deserts  of  man,  the 
tides  of  nature  hold  their  own  course,  and  rise  irresist 
ibly  to  their  invariable  margins.  The  seasons  roll  on 
undisturbed  by  war.  Spring  creeps  up  within  the  be- 
leagured  city.  No  investing  force  can  keep  her  back. 
Through  the  tents  of  the  besiegers,  across  trench  and 
dyke,  amongst  the  wheels  of  the  cannon,  and  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  the  grass  and  the  wild  flowers 
speed  ;  and  the  sunshine  of  summer  follows.  So  God 
indeed  spreads  His  table  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies. 

And  does  all  this  grace  and  impartiality  of  giving 
come  because  the  Author  of  it  is  indifferent  to  our  cry  ? 
Ah,  no,  brethren,  but  even  here,  in  His  ordinary  provi 
dence,  that  He  may  lead  us  to  repentance,  make  us 
prize  the  affections  we  keep  so  closely  on  our  guard 
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against,  draw  us  forth  from  our  poor  subjectivity  of  self- 
regard,  humble  us,  and  heal  us.  Have  you  not  felt 
this  ?  Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to  come  out 
of  some  vast  landscape  and  feel  the  first  emotion  about 
it  a  moral  emotion — not  a  physical  emotion,  but  a  moral 
one  ?  For  instance,  to  rise  and  come  forth  into  this  fair 
Sabbath  morning,  after  the  trouble  and  stress  of  the 
week,  and  feel  how  true  the  verse  was  that  in  the 
presence  of  our  enemies  God  spread  His  table  and 
gave  us  grace.  Who  could  rise  and  come  forth  to  church 
to-day  not  feeling  how,  in  His  ordinary  providence,  God 
had  caused  motives  to  repentance  to  abound,  and  left 
large  room  in  the  world  for  turning  from  sin  and  from 
self  to  Himself? 

And  yet,  brethren,  true  as  it  is  that  nature  in  all  these 
things  is  a  host  that  like  these  eastern  shepherds  regards 
every  man  who  visits  her,  irrespective  of  his  character, 
regards  him  as  the  guest  of  God  ;  yet  also,  like  these 
human  hosts,  mere  nature's  relief  is  also  temporary. 
The  Bedouin  shepherds  are  bound  to  shelter  their 
guests  only  for  two  nights  and  the  day  between.  And 
little  longer  than  two  nights  and  the  day  between  are  the 
respite  and  opportunity  which  mere  nature  affords  to 
the  sinner.  If  the  fugitive,  as  his  short  thirty-six 
hours  drew  near  their  end,  had  to  take  again  to  the 
perilous  road,  and  his  host  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy, 
ho\v,  except  for  any  strength  the  temporary  nourish 
ment  had  brought  him,  it  would  seem  a  dream,  and  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  So  is  it  with  those  who  seek 
from  mere  nature,  or  God's  ordinary  providence,  a 
final  grace.  They  have  it  not.  Temporary  relief  and 
respite  there  are  exhaustless  stores  of  in  her  bounty,  but 
as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  she  is  a  wanderer,  she  has  but 
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a  night's  lodging  on  the  wayside  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Nature,  full  as  she  is  of  blessing,  is  not  a  more  perma 
nent  home  or  abiding  city.  He  who  flies  to  her  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  his  spiritual  trouble,  his  guilt, 
his  remorse,  his  conscience,  will  find  his  hope  to  be  in 
vain.  She  can  soothe  and  put  to  sleep,  and  grant 
respite,  but  final  grace  for  the  heart  of  man  must  come 
from  another  source. 

Now  God  has  revealed  this  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  heard  over  and  over  again. 
But  how  few  feel  it.  By  Christ  Jesus,  my  fellow 
sinners,  God  has  shown  us  a  love  absolutely  indifferent 
to  all  human  judgments,  independent  of  all  human 
conditions.  More  wonder  still,  the  judgment  is  not  by 
our  worthiness  in  ourselves,  our  character  in  the  past. 
He  gives  us  what  we  need,  freely  and  fully,  just  because 
we  need  it.  Have  we  not  seen  the  pledge  and  surety  of 
it  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself?  From  what  various 
tasks  did  men  gather  in  to  Him  !  how  gladly  did  He 
receive  them,  without  question  and  in  love, — the  sinner, 
the  publican,  the  harlot,  the  Pharisee,  the  heathen.  To 
Him  they  were  all  guests  of  God.  There  was  not  one  so 
criminal  as  to  be  unworthy  of  that  love,  not  one,  so 
that  he  turned  from  his  past  with  his  whole  heart. 
There  was  none  so  degraded  but  this  generous  Lord  of 
ours  trusted  him,  believed  him  to  be  capable  of  pro 
claiming  this  doctrine,  and  growing  by  the  reception  of 
it,  to  become  another  man.  How,  for  God's  sake,  did 
Christ  act  as  the  servant  of  these  men,  coming  among 
them  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  show 
ing  the  utterness  of  His  grace  in  this,  by  at  last  laying 
down  His  life  a  ransom  for  many!  Did  men  come  to 
Him  ;  did  they  accept  His  gifts  ?  They  found  them  to 
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be  imperishable,  a  rest  unto  their  soul,  a  rest  the 
world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away.  He  had  the 
secret  of  making  every  heart  that  came  to  Him  eternally 
the  home  of  God.  There  was  one  of  them  sang  : 
"  Neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present  nor  things 
to  come,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Now,  my  brethren,  this  is  our  religion — grace  to  the 
uttermost ;  grace  irrespective  of  our  past,  if  only  we 
now  come  to  Him  ;  grace  that  pardons  our  sins  and 
welcomes  us  only  because  we  are  needy ;  grace  to  the 
foulest  and  the  most  guilty.  Of  course  all  the  con 
sequence  of  one's  past  sins  may  not  be  shut  off  by  God's 
wise  hand — He  knows  what  is  best.  If  these  things 
still  pursue  a  guilty  man  from  the  past,  they  are  no  more 
felt  to  be  the  enemies,  full  of  hostility  and  death,  that 
they  were  felt  to  be  before,  but  necessary  elements  of 
that  chastisement,  and  that  process  of  discipline  by 
which  the  Father  sees  it  necessary  that  His  sons  be 
purified  and  healed,  and  brought  to  holiness  and  ever 
lasting  joy. 

May  it  be  so  with  all  of  us ;  and  it  can  be  so, 
brethren,  for  you  this  morning. 
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FOURTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  First  Evening  Lesson.} 

ZEAL  FOR  THE  LORD. 

"  And  he  said,  Come  with  me  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord." — 2  KINGS 
x.  16. 

JEHU,  the  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  inter 
ests  us,  partly  by  his  career  and  achievements,  but  much  more  by 
the  problem  of  his  character.  As  a  boy,  Jehu  was  attached  to  the 
body-guard  of  king  Ahab.  He  rode  behind  his  royal  master  on  the 
road  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel,  when  the  prophet  Elijah  suddenly 
appeared  and  denounced  God's  final  vengeance  against  the  mur 
derers  of  Naboth.  Under  Ahab's  successor  Jehu  became  a  soldier 
of  distinction.  The  reckless  fury  with  which  he  drove  his  war- 
chariot  proved  that  he  had  no  lack  of  nerve  or  of  muscle  ;  but  he 
must  have  had  credit  for  other  and  higher  qualities  as  well,  since 
we  find  him,  while  still  a  young  man,  commanding  the  army  which 
was  besieging  Ramoth-Gilead  in  the  Syrian  war  ;  and  it  was  during 
this  siege  that  an  occurrence  took  place  which  formed  the  turning- 
point  of  his  career.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  great  prophet  Elijah 
never  saw  Jehu,  except  when  he  met  him  in  Ahab's  company  after 
the  murder  of  Naboth,  on  the  Jezreel  road  ;  but  Jehu  filled  a  great 
place  in  the  prophetic  forecast  of  Elijah. 

It  was  Jehu's  zeal  for  the  Lord  which  Jehonadab  was  to  witness 
and  did  witness.  Let  us  endeavour,  if  we  may,  to  form  a  religious 
estimate  of  its  worth. 

I.  What  is  zeal  ?  It  is  conviction  in  a  practical  and  working 
form.  It  is  the  business-like  side  of  love,  whether  of  God  or  of  man. 
"  Zeal,"  says  Aquinas,  speaking  roughly — "  zeal  is  the  redoubled 
energy,  love."  Zeal,  being  an  ardent  love  of  God,  is  shown  in 
desire  to  promote  the  love  of  God,  the  worship  of  God,  the  praise 
of  God,  the  glory  of  God,  wherever  this  is  possible.  But  zeal  also 
has  an  eye  to  everything  that  runs  counter  to  God's  will  and  to  His 
glory.  It  rebukes  vice  ;  it  combats  error  ;  it  does  all  that  it  may 
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to  counteract  and  to  remove  the  influences  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  God  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  the  hearts  of  indi- 
dividual  men.  If  we  open  the  Bible  we  have  not  far  to  look  in 
order  to  read  the  burning  words  of  a  true  and  pure  zeal  for  God. 
Thus  the  psalmist  whose  words  received  in  our  Lord's  time  their 
highest  fulfilment, — "  The  zeal  of  Thy  house  hath  eaten  me,  and  the 
rebukes  of  them  that  rebuke  Thee  have  fallen  upon  me."  In  other 
words,  "  The  dishonours  and  the  affronts  which  have  been  offered 
to  Thee  I  have  felt  to  be,  and  have  taken  as  my  own."  And  again, 
"  My  zeal  hath  even  consumed  me,  because  my  enemies  have  for 
gotten  thy  words."  Or  again,  "  It  grieveth  me  when  I  see  the 
transgressors,  because  they  keep  not  thy  law." 

Jehu's  zeal  may  have  been  a  zeal  for  the  Lord  notwithstanding 
the  slaughter  to  which  it  led  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  stra 
tagem  by  which  the  slaughter  of  the  Baal-worshippers  was  actually 
effected?  Jehu  compassed  his  purpose  by  affecting  to  patronize, 
where  he  meant  to  slay  and  to  exterminate.  How  is  this  com 
patible,  we  may  well  ask,  with  any  real  anxiety  to  do  high  service 
to  the  God  of  truth  ?  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  ruder  and  less  informed  conscience  of  mankind  is  always  less 
careful  about  the  choice  of  means  than  man's  riper  and  more  en 
lightened  conscience.  Jehu  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  duty,  on  reli 
gious  grounds  especially,  to  destroy  the  Baal-worshippers,  who 
were  numerous  and  posverful.  As  a  soldier,  Jehu  would  have 
thought  everything  fair  in  war,  and  he  was,  he  thought,  at  war  with 
the  Baal  worship  and  with  all  that  it  represented  and  implied. 
Jacob,  in  centuries  before,  had  been  right  in  seeking  the  birthright, 
though  he  was  wrong  in  the  means  by  which  he  sought  it.  Jael 
had  been  blessed  for  destroying  Sisera,  though  not  for  abusing  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  A  more  instructed  conscience  than  was 
Jehu's  would  have  shrunk  from  proclaiming  a  festival  for  Baal  with 
the  object  of  destroying  his  worshippers.  But  Jehu's  zeal  for  the 
Lord  is  not  altogether  impaired  because  he  did  not  know  that  a 
rightful  act  must  be  carried  out  by  rightful  means  in  order  to  be 
well-pleasing  to  God.  We  must,  in  justice,  here  distinguish  be 
tween  the  absolute  standard  of  right,  and  that  relative  standard 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Jehu  ;  and,  if  we  do  this,  \ve  may 
well  venture  to  think  that  this  act,  in  itself,  although  impossible  for 
us,  and  the  means  by  which  he  achieved  it,  although  still  more  im 
possible,  were  not  for  a  man  in  his  age  and  circumstances  incom 
patible  with  a  true  zeal  for  the  Lord. 
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II.  But  there  are  features  in  Jehu's  zeal— two  especially —which 
seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  have  been  so  genuine  and  healthy  as 
we  could  wish.  Jehu's  zeal  for  the  Lord  became  something  else 
than  pure  zeal  as  soon  as  Jehonadab  was  asked  to  inspect  and  to 
admire  it.  It  was  zeal  for  the  Lord  still,  no  doubt,  but  dashed  by 
a  zeal  for  Jehu's  own  credit  and  reputation.  God's  approval  was 
still  valuable,  but  so  were  the  approval  and  admiration  of  Jehon 
adab.  Oh,  how  much  of  our  zeal  is  of  this  miserable  mixed  cha 
racter  ;  and  what  does  He — must  He — think  about  it  who  has  a 
first  and  a  unique  claim  on  the  energies  of  the  soul  ? 

And  Jehu's  zeal  was  spoiled  by  inconsistency.  And  by 
"inconsistency"  I  mean,  not  the  inconsistency  of  weakness 
which,  certainly,  there  is  no  kind  of  reason  for  ever  attributing  to 
Jehu  ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  want  of  principle.  Baal-worship 
was  not  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  that  reared  its  head  then  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  There  was  the  worship  of  the  calves  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Jeroboam  from  a  political  motive — that  of  pro 
viding  a  religious  attraction  to  the  ten  separated  tribes — an  attrac 
tion  powerful  enough  to  prevent  their  attending  the  authorized 
worship  of  God  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  festivals.  This  older 
idolatry  was  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  the  will  of  God 
than  was  the  newer  Baal  or  nature-worship  that  had  been  intro 
duced  more  recently  from  Phoenicia  ;  and  a  man  whose  highest 
motive  in  destroying  the  Baal-worship  had  been  zeal  for  God's 
honour  would  not  liave  left  this  older  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
actively  mischievous  form  of  error  untouched.  But  we  are  told  that 
"  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them,  to  wit,  the  golden  calves 
that  were  in  Bethel,  and  that  were  in  Dan,"  and,  again,  that  "Jehu 
took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all 
his  heart,  for  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  "  (that  is 
from  the  established  calf-worship)  "  which  made  Israel  to  sin." 

The  lessons  which  Jehu's  case  teach  us  are  most  important.  One 
is  that  great  results  are  constantly  achieved  by  God  through  the 
means  of  very  imperfect  instruments. 

And  Jehu  teaches  us,  too,  the  risk  of  attempting  to  carry  out 
public  works,  of  a  religious  or  moral  character,  on  a  small  scale  or 
a  great,  without  some  previous  discipline  of  the  heart  and  life. 
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FIFTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Second  Evening  Lesson]. 
CHRISTIAN  CHILDHOOD. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  ot 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein." — MARK  x.  15.  Com 
pared  with — • 

"Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding  :  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men." — I  COR.  xiv.  20. 

WE  are  told  in  the  Gospel  that  our  Saviour  Christ  took  little  chil 
dren  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  made  them  a  figure  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  the  friend  of  children,  and  they,  as 
their  nature  is,  loved  Him  who  loved  them.  He  saw  them  like 
angels  in  the  presence  of  God,  beholding  the  face  of  His  Father 
who  was  in  heaven,  and  He  denounced  woes  against  those  who 
should  offend  one  of  those  little  ones.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
truest  of  His  disciples  ;  to  bear  the  image  which  He  would  have 
impressed  upon  all  men,  the  image  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  of 
that  truth  and  love  which  form  the  true  type  of  the  Christian  cha 
racter.  All  men  who  have  natural  feelings  love  children  ;  love  to 
give  them  pleasure  or  to  do  them  good.  They  are  the  best  friends 
of  some  of  us.  We  often  learn  more  from  them  than  they  learn 
from  us.  Their  grace  and  beauty  and  affectionateness  have  a 
singular  power  over  us.  Their  voices  in  the  early  morning  are  like 
the  singing  of  birds  in  spring,  and  the  little  world  in  which  they 
live  seems  to  be  a  better  world  than  ours.  The  breath  of  evil  has 
not  yet  sullied  them.  They  have  their  fancies  and  their  plays,  and 
they  take  a  natural  interest  in  all  things.  Life,  so  far  advanced 
with  many  of  us,  has  become  soiled  and  defiled  by  the  way,  and  we 
sometime  swish  that  we  could  go  back  to  their  life  of  nature,  and 
be  children  again.  The  thought  of  our  own  childhood  touches  us 
when  we  remember  that  we  were  once  as  they  are  now  ;  in  the 
home  of  our  parents  who  may  not  be  now  living  ;  surrounded  by 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  gone  different  ways  in  life — some  to 
distant  lands,  where  they  rest  and  will  no  more  return  to  us  ;  and 
others,  like  ourselves,  have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  life  here  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  or  more,  to  rest  like  them  before  long. 

I.  And  this  leads  us  farther  to  the  thought  that  these  family 
phases  are  necessarily  transient;  and  though  they  soften  and  mel- 
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low  our  afterlives,  we  must  at  last  rest  upon  our  Father  and  God. 
A  great  poet  imagined  that  he  discovered  the  notion  of  immortality 
in  the  recollections  of  childhood.  He  has  pictured  a  child  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  dreams  and  light,  and  seeing  everything  surrounded 
with  a  beauty  and  glory  which  in  later  life  pass  away  ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  first  questions  about  sense  and  the  things  of 
sense  which  arise  in  a  child's  mind  ;  of  his  imaginings  of  a  Creator 
moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized  ;  of  that  high  instinct  before 
which  our  mortal  nature  "  did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised." 
The  lines  are  familiar  enough  to  many  of  us,  but  we  should  mistake 
the  use  and  beauty  of  such  words  if  we  were  to  argue  about  them 
literally.  Yet  they  may  suggest  to  us  thoughts  which  have  a 
literal  and  philosophical  truth.  For  there  is  something  which  we 
have  lost,  if  we  have  gained  much,  in  the  progress  to  mature  life. 
There  was  a  simplicity  and  directness  in  our  sense  of  truth  and 
love  which  are  often  impaired  by  contact  with  the  world.  To  do 
right,  we  felt,  was  to  please  God,  and  our  parents  ;  to  be  gentle  and 
to  speak  the  truth  always.  No  cloud  of  impurity  or  evil  had  then 
darkened  our  minds.  Sometimes  we  were  at  war  with  ourselves 
or  others,  and  would  not  be  comforted  till  we  had  been  forgiven. 
Our  thoughts  hardly  strayed  beyond  our  father's  home,  where  we 
found  all  things  provided  for  us.  We  knew  no  want,  neither  did 
we  take  care  for  to-morrow.  To-day  seemed  almost  a  life  for  us, 
and  many  of  us  prayed  more  earnestly  then  than  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  do  since  ;  not  having  any  absolute  notion  of  God,  but  yet 
maintaining  the  sense  of  His  infinite  power  and  goodness,  and 
sometimes  surprised  to  find,^when  copying  the  mode  of  speaking 
adopted  by  relatives  and  others,  that  the  thought  of  God  did  not 
seem  equally  present  in  their  minds  as  in  ours  ;  for  then  everything 
was  real  and  living  in  us,  and  God  was  our  better  Father  in 
heaven. 

II.  Once  more,  a  child  is  a  dependent  being  who  flies  to  his 
parents  for  support  and  help.  They  are  a  sort  of  god  to  him,  in 
whose  love  he  never  loses  faith,  and  who,  he  believes,  will  never 
depart  from  him.  He  knows  them  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  and 
he  pours  out  to  them  his  little  tale  of  right  or  wrong.  He  believes 
that  they  take  note  of  the  very  hairs  of  his  head.  He  knows  that 
they  will  not  give  him  a  stone  when  he  asks  for  bread,  and  that 
when  he  asks  for  food  he  will  not  be  denied.  His  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  with  them,  and  not  to  be  left  in  the 
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company  of  servants.  He  believes  they  can  never  do  anything 
wrong,  or  cease  to  love  and  care  for  him.  And  yet  again,  there  is 
another  remarkable  trait  in  a  child's  character.  He  will  have  the 
truth  spoken  to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
faithless  promises  or  false  tales.  "Is  that  story  true?"  is  the 
question  he  is  perpetually  asking,  because  he  is  ready  to  believe 
what  we  tell  him,  and  when  he  is  deceived  a  wrong  is  done  to  him 
which  he  keenly  feels.  There  are  many  ideas,  of  course,  which  he 
will  be,  up  to  a  certain  age,  incapable  of  comprehending,  and,  there 
fore  he  must  sometimes  be  put  off  with  words.  He  has  no 
conception  of  the  world,  or  of  history  ;  no  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  abstract  terms,  or  of  his  own  place  and  position 
amongst  human  beings.  Yet  his  life  is  not  altogether  a  delusion. 
In  his  own  mind,  in  the  attachment  to  home,  in  the  power  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
parents'  love  for  him,  he  has  hold  of  realities  as  firm  and  as  well 
founded  as  any  he  may  acquire  in  after  life. 

III.  Lastly,  the  child  is  looking  forward  to  a  future,  and,  to  him, 
a  yet  unknown  world  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  will  one  day  have 
to  take  a  part.  "  When  he  grows  up  he  will  do  as  other  grown  up 
people  do,  and  be  free  from  control,'and  yet  of  this  change  which 
is  to  pass  over  him,  he  really  has  no  distinct  idea.  He  cannot 
anticipate  the  time  when,  at  school  first  and  afterwards  in  the 
world,  he  shall  enter  into  new  relations  with  his  fellowmen  ;  least 
of  all  can  he  understand  the  effect  of  education  upon  him,  or  how 
he  is  becoming  gradually  fitted  for  the  scenes  of  active  life  into 
which  he  is  sooner  or  later  to  be  introduced. 

Nor  can  he  see  whither  he  is  going.  His  little  life  is  rounded  off 
by  yesterday  and  to-morrow  ;  he  reckons  a  birthday  as  some 
remote  but  not-to-be-forgotten  epoch  ;  the  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  his  parents,  who  would  not  like  to  see  him  harassed  about  many 
things  which  do  not  concern  him  yet,  and  the  great  source  of  his 
happiness  and  contentment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  see  what  is  before  him.  So,  in  a  figurative  manner,  we  may 
conceive  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  He  is  like  a  parent 
bringing  up  his  children.  The  present  is  the  education  for  that 
future  about  which  we  know  so  little,  and  must  be  content  to  know 
only  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  Ages  had  passed  away 
before  men  attained  to  even  this  simple  notion  of  God,  and  they  no 
sooner  got  it  than  they  seem  to  have  commenced  the  process  of 
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losing  it.  They  feared  rather  than  loved  Him.  They  believed 
that  unlike  any  human  father,  He  inflicted  punishment  upon  His 
children  not  for  their  benefit  and  improvement,  but  merely  in 
satisfaction  of  some  imaginary  legal  obligation  or  requirement. 

God  is  "our  Father,"  and  yet  in  this  nineteenth  century  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  not  acknowledged  this  simple  truth,  but 
have  so  narrowed  it  down  by  sophistry  and  fiction  until  God  has 
ceased  to  be  the  Universal  Father  and  become  the  Father  only  of 
the  few,  and  hardly  even  of  them.  This  image  of  the  Divine 
Father  is  the  best  expression  we  have  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity,  though  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  it  is  a  figure  of  speech 
which  does  not  perfectly  convey  the  truth.  The  nature  of  our 
minds  is  such  that  the  things  unseen  must  be  shown  to  us  through 
things  which  are  seen.  We  know  no  tongue  of  angels  in  which 
only  they  could  be  described,  no  Eternal  voice  that  can  be  heard 
in  space  and  time,  and  therefore  we  have  to  make  use  of  figures  of 
speech  which  represent  to  us  divine  truths  as  in  a  glass  only,  con 
stantly  to  be  corrected  by  reading  and  reflection.  For,  although 
we  describe  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  a  Person,  y.et  we  know  that 
in  many  respects  He  is  not  like  a  human  father  or  person  at  all. 
So,  although  we  love  to  regard  ourselves  as  the  children  of  God, 
yet  in  some  ways  we  are  not  children,  but  like  grown  up  men,  and 
accountable  for  our  actions.  Like  the  analogous  figure  about  the 
education  of  the  world  which  has  been  so  much  used,  comparison 
ceases  at  a  certain  point,  and  we  must  never  use  as  an  argument 
that  which  is  merely  a  symbol  for  the  expression  of  the  truth. 
The  Scripture  tells  us  that  we  must  be  children  as  well  as  men. 
"  When  I  was  a  child,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a 
man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 

IV.  But  by  the  side  of  the  figure  of  Christian  childhood  we  must 
place  the  other,  namely,  that  of  Christian  manhood.  And  here 
there  are  many  differences.  First,  we  are  not  simply  being  led 
like  children  blindly  and  unconsciously,  but  are  men  capable  of 
reason  ]and  reflection.  We  are  not,  as  I  was  saying  just  now, 
children  picking  up  pebbles.  We  know  what  we  are  doing,  and 
are  able  to  add  fact  to  fact,  and  observation  to  observation,  and 
hand  down  the  result  of  our  lives  to  another  age.  Astronomers 
speak  to  us  of  our  earth  as  being  a  small  satellite  of  one  of  the 
lesser  heavenly  bodies,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  that  anywhere  else 
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in  the  infinite  world  of  space  such  a  life  as  ours  exists  ;  a  life  with 
a  mind  capable  of  surveying  the  works  of  God,  and  of  understand 
ing  the  order  of  them.  Thus  we  are  not  altogether  children,  even 
when  we  compare  ourselves  with  the  greatest  works  of  Nature,  and 
place  man  above  and  beyond  them  all. 

We  should  be  men  in  our  firmness  and  strength  of  purpose. 
Many  grown-up  persons  are  like  young  children  ;  they  do  as  others 
do  ;  they  have  no  thought  or  principle  of  their  own  ;  they  take  the 
epidemic  that  happens  to  be  in  the  air.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
good  which  is  done  in  the  world  is  done  by  those  who  dare  to  be 
themselves;  who  regard  not  custom  or  habit,  but  some  higher  rule 
— the  law  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man  ;  not  seeking  to  divide 
their  lives  into  two  parts,  so  that  they  may  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  but  consistent,  upright,  free  from  sentiment  and  weakness  ; 
men  not  affected  by  changes  or  opposition  ;  living  in  some  sense 
apart  from  their  generation,  and  yet  never  isolated  ;  knowing  all 
the  ascertained  facts  of  history  and  science,  and  yet  not  disturbed 
by  them,  nor  suffering  them  to  impair  their  sense  of  Religion  nor 
their  determination  to  stand  by  and  support  others  ;  who  do  not 
want  to  be  the  victims  of  fancies  or  emotions,  but  to  know  things 
as  they  really  are. 

B.  Jowett. 

Church  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 


SIXTEENTH    SUNDAY    AFTER    TRINITY. 

(F'rotn  t/ie  Epistle.} 
THE  FULNESS  OF  GOD. 

"  That  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. — EPII.  iii.  19. 

THIS  prayer  is  an  ascending  one.  Each  petition  rises  higher  than 
the  preceding,  and  as  we  have  chosen  for  meditation  the  climax  or 
closing  sentence  of  the  prayer,  it  will  be  necessary  just  for  a 
moment  to  view  the  petitions  that  stand  immediately  before  it. 
Meditating  on  this  prayer  is  something  like  ascending  an  Alpine 
peak.  The  first  hour  or  so  is  comparatively  easy  work.  The 
giant  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  steep,  but  still  their  ascent  is  not 
over  difficult ;  but,  the  higher  you  go,  the  steeper  it  becomes,  until 
at  last  there  is  just  that  one  glittering  pinnacle  towering  above 
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your  head,  and  it  seems  to  say,  "  Thus  far,  but  no  further  !  Scale 
me  if  you  can."  With  the  aid,  though,  of  a  trusty  guide,  who  cuts 
steps  in  the  very  ice  for  us,  and  who  lends  us  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  we  are  able  to  gain  the  summit,  and  drink  in  with  our  eyes 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

In  order  that  a  man  may  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,  first 
of  all,  there  must  be  an  inward  strengthening,  for  he  says,  "  I  pray 
that  ye  may  be  strengthened  with  all  might  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man."  There  are  spiritual  faculties  as  well  as  mental,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  if  we  are  to  apprehend  anything  of  Christ  in  all  His 
fulness.  The  first  work  of  a  wise  schoolmaster  is  not  to  cram  the 
head  of  the  scholar,  but  rather  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
acquiring  which  the  scholar  already  possesses.  He  will  seek,  by 
different  exercises,  to  develop  mental  power.  Now,  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  first  of  all  strengthen  our  souls'  faculties  before  we  can 
become  qualified  for  attaining  any  high  eminence  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  or  power  of  His  service. 

Then,  following  that  petition,  comes  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in 
your  hearts  by  faith  ;"  that  is  that,  by  an  ever- acting  faith  on  your 
part,  a  whole  Christ  may  be  received,  and  a  whole  Christ  retained 
within  the  soul.  Yes,  but  for  Christ  to  dwell  in  my  heart,  He 
must  become  to  me  a  living  person  in  my  experience.  I  cannot 
have  a  mere  idea  dwelling  within  me.  Hence  you  will  see  the 
second  step  to  being  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God  is  this — a 
glorious  realisation  of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  faith 
a  living  Christ  dwelling  within  the  breast. 

You  see,  first,  it  is  to  be  "filled  with  God"  and  then,  it  is  to  be 
"filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

I.  What  it  is  to  be  filled  with  God?  I  take  it  that  it  is  to 
have  as  much  of  God  within  us  as  our  nature  can  contain. 
How  this  truth  is  overlooked.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  us  all  to  dwell  with  exquisite  delight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  namely,  how  we  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved — how 
we  are  in  Christ ;  and,  perhaps,  we  dwell  on  that  thought  to  the 
exclusion  of  this,  that  not  only  are  we  in  God,  but  that  God  is  in 
us,  that,  whilst  I  am  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  He  is  pleased  to 
make  my  heart  His  abiding  rest,  His  chamber,  and  His  temple. 
Not  only  can  the  believer  say,  "  Emmanuel,  God,  with  us,"  but  he 
can  also  say,  "  Christ,  the  Lord,  ivithin  us." 
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You  and  I  will  never  be  perfect  in  this  life.  We  may  write  that 
down  as  a  fact  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aim  at 
being  so.  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  body,  I 
must  know  and  feel  its  trammels  ;  but  he  that  only  aims  low 
cannot  possibly  have  his  arrow  hit  high.  But  he  who  aims  high, 
though  he  may  not  hit  the  mark  at  which  he  aims,  will  have  his 
arrow  fly  higher  than  that  of  his  former  marksman. 

"  Filled  ivith  all  the  fulness  of  Go<f,"  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered, 
"  filled  up  with  the  fulness  of  God."  There  is  a  fulness  of  God 
that  it  were  blasphemy  for  us  to  think  of  as  our  own,  or  to  ask  for  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fulness  in  Christ  that  it  is 
sinful  on  our  part  not  to  expect  to  receive — not  earnestly  to  seek 
to  know.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  I  am  or  what  I  can 
do,  but  who  Christ  is  and  what  He  can  do  in  me.  Then  can  you 
say  with  the  apostle,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me  " — the  man  himself  nothing  but  the  fulness  of 
Christ  magnified  in  him. 

The  secret  of  all  power  in  service  is  found  in  that  for  which 
Paul  besought  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  Ephesus.  We  must  first  be  "strengthened  with  might  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man."  Then  we  must  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  real  living  Christ  abiding  in  the  heart,  and  then,  one  step  higher, 
we  must  be  "  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

The  Lord  fill  us  all  for  His  name's  sake.     Amen. 

A.  G.  Brown. 

Penny  Pulpit,  New  Series,  No.  1096. 


SEVENTEENTH    SUNDAY    AFTER    TRINITY. 

(From  the  Epistle.} 
ON  CHRISTIAN  HUMILITY. 

"  Walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowli 
ness  and  meekness." — EPH.  iv.  i,  2. 

THE  vocation  wherewith  the  Ephesians  had  been  called  out  of 
the  darkness  and  misery  of  idolatry,  was  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel,  proclaimed  among  them  by  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  beseeches  them  in  the  text  to  show 
forth  in  their  lives  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  religion  which 
they  now  professed,  by  the  practice  of  its  precepts  and  virtues, 
some  of  which  he  here  enumerates,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he 
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places    "  lowliness    and    meekness,"  or  the    inoffensive  spirit  of 
Christian  humility. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  Christian  virtue,  and  some 
practical  method  of  attaining  it.  As,  however,  it  is  frequently 
mistaken — seldom  found  pure  and  without  admixture  of  baser 
feelings,  and  often  counterfeited  by  enthusiastic  as  well  as  by 
designing  men—  I  shall  previously  explain,  in  a  few  words,  what 
genuine  Christian  humility  is  not. 

I.  (i.)  It  is  not,  then,  in  our  common  intercourse  with  our  neigh 
bours,  our  fellow-men,  any  affected  self-abasement  to   serve  the 
purpose  of    securing    their    good    opinion,   or  popularity ;    or  of 
ingratiating  ourselves  in  any  way  whatsoever  ;  nor  is  it  the  con 
descension  of  a  haughty  mind. 

(2.)  Nor,  again,  is  humility  a  concession  of  truth,  or  principle,  or 
right  moral  feeling.  Obsequiousness  and  flattery,  and  prostration 
of  mind  and  virtue,  may  be  acceptable  to  some  who  need  associates 
in  vice,  or  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  would  fain  procure 
it  at  any  price  ;  but  they  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
humility.  Rational  deference  and  submission  to  superiors,  whether 
in  talent  or  attainments,  in  rank  or  dignity,  is  a  branch  of  Christian 
lowliness,  but  is  totally  distinct  from  any  servile  assentation,  any 
mean  and  interested  self-degradation. 

(3.)  Nor,  lastly,  is  religious  penance  of  any  kind  humility.  It 
has  often  passed  for  it  in  the  world  ;  but  it  carries  with  it  too  great 
an  air  of  merit,  and  atonement,  and  vain-glory,  to  deceive  any  but 
hose  who  would,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  the  work  of  real  repentance, 
purity,  and  holiness,  and  hope  to  pay  a  full  price  for  retaining 
their  sins  by  occasionally  tormenting  their  bodies.  Nay,  there  is 
a  certain  pride  in  most  of  these  formally  penitential  acts  of  mortifi 
cation  ;  men  think  they  do  God  service. 

(4.)  None  of  these  things  are  humility,  nor  is  there  any  lowliness 
of  mind  even  in  the  simple  quaintness,  among  another  class  of 
Christians,  of  what  is  called  plain  and  sober- coloured  garments. 
Nor  has  their  singular  and  uncourteous  refusal  of  the  established 
civilities  and  phraseology  of  common  life  any  pretension  to  the 
name  of  Christian  humility.  They  are  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  cynical  austerity  or  spiritual  pride. 

II.  For,  to  proceed  now  to  the  nature  of  genuine  humility,  we 
shall  find  it  totally  distinct  from  all  these,  however  it  may  resemble 
some  of  them  in  a  few  minute  or  external  particulars. 
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(i.)  First,  then,  let  me  remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
and  uncompounded  sentiment  of  the  human  breast.  Although  a 
fixed  and  prevailing  principle  of  the  religious  mind,  it  has  its 
origin  in  feelings  and  convictions  of  a  complicated  nature.  Most 
of  these,  however,  are  reducible  to  one  or  two  comprehensive 
heads,  namely,  the  thorough  consciousness  of  man's  real  state  in 
this  world,  as  he  stands  related  to  the  great  Author  of  his  being  ; 
and  of  our  own  individual  present  condition  and  character  in  the 
sight  of  God  :  in  other  words,  the  exact  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
our  duties,  and  destination,  of  the  true  nature  of  things  around  us, 
of  all  that  we  are  placed  here  to  do,  and  of  how  far  we  have 
hitherto  performed  it. 

(2.)  To  bring  our  minds,  then,  on  any  occasion  to  that  humble 
frame  and  temper,  which  should,  at  length,  become  habitual  with 
us,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  view  ourselves,  exactly  as 
we  are,  by  the  light  of  Revelation.  We  have,  each  of  us,  the 
solemn  trust  of  an  immortal  spirit,  confined  at  present  in  a  body, 
frail,  perishable,  and  subject  to  an  infinity  of  accidents  and 
diseases.  "  Dwelling,"  as  we  do,  "  in  houses  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust,  and  which  are  crushed  before  the  moth," 
we  are  not  safe  one  instant  of  our  lives.  Casualties  surround  us, 
\ve  "  never  continue  in  one  stay,"  and  '•'  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death."  Our  bodies,  then,  in  the  first  place,  teach  us  to  be 
humble.  But  that  spiritual  part,  our  soul,  is  still  more  fearfully 
situated.  It  is  constantly  in  active  warfare  with  the  body  and  all 
its  inordinate  lusts,  which  too  often  subject  it  and  hold  it  captive. 
"  Remembering  our  affliction  and  our  misery,  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall,  our  soul  has  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humbled 
within  us."  We  are  open  to  no  feelings  but  those  of  fear  and 
shame,  and  confusion  and  abasement. 

But  such  reflections,  however  salutary,  produce  strong  and 
painful  emotions.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  upon  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  so 
intimately  and  affectingly  towards  us.  View  Him,  first,  as  the 
omnipotent  Maker,  Preserver,  King  and  Judge  of  the  whole 
world  ;  nay,  possibly,  of  an  infinity  of  worlds  besides.  Then  turn 
to  the  insignificant  atom  in  the  universe,  thine  individual  self,  thy 
puny  powers  and  sphere  of  action,  and  observe  how  all  things  are 
conducted,  and  can  goon,  in  all  respects, as  well  without  thee;  and 
how,  to  use  the  language  of  Job,  "  men  perish  for  ever  without  any 
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regarding  it."  View  all  this  deliberately,  and  then  "  enter  into  the 
rock  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  His  Majesty  !  "  But  regard  the  Almighty  next  in  love, 
and  mercy,  and  goodness,  condescending  to  become  thy  Saviour. 
Behold  Him  leaving  the  realms  of  glory,  descending  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  veiling  all  his  surpassing  perfections  in  an 
earthly  tabernacle  of  flesh  and  blood — "found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,"  "taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  "becoming 
obedient  unto  death,"  and  that  death,  "  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Contemplations  like  these  extort  from  us  that  exclamation  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  so  regardest  him?''  They  stir  us  up  to 
humility  and  gratitude. 

A.  B.  Evans. 

Sermons  on  the  Christian  Ltfo,  p.  49. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S    DAY. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 
THE  HIDDEN  GOSPEL. 

"  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost." — 2  CORIN 
THIANS  iv.  3. 

THE  minister — in  his  pulpit — is  there  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of 
two  offices.  And  they  are  distinct  one  from  the  other.  He  is  "  a 
teacher,"  and  he  is  "  an  evangelist."  The  "  evangelist,"  strictly 
so  called,  simply  proclaims  the  gospel,  i.e.,  the  "  good  news  "  of 
salvation,  and  invites  all  men  freely  to  accept  it.  The  "  teacher  " 
instructs  in  all  Christian  truth. 

"Teaching,"  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  building  up,  may  be, 
and  is  as  great  a  work,  and  demands,  on  the  minister's  part,  as 
much  attention  as  the  proclamation  of  the  free  overtures  of  grace. 

But  the  first  and  the  happiest  and  the  most  essential  thing 
which  he  has  to  do,  is  to  pioneer  for  Christ  :  to  bring  every  soul 
entrusted  to  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  that  he  may  be  safe. 

I.  But  what  is  our  "gospel"?  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that  we 
understand  the  word. 

You  may  call  it  either  "God's  news,"  or  "good  news"— for 
"  God"  and  "good"  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  is  "  God  " 
because  He  is  "good."  The  "gospel"  is  God's  good  news. 
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And  what  is  "  the  good  news  "  ? 

Now,  if  I  were  to  say  that  God  is  our  Creator  and  Father,  and 
that  He  would  be  merciful  and  kind  to  those  who  love  and  serve 
Him,  this  might  be  "good/'  but  it  would  not  be  "  news."  Almost 
nature  teaches  that.  The  whole  world  knows  that. 

And  if  I  were  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  came  into  this 
world  to  die  for  it,  and  save  it,  and  make  up  all  deficiencies  for 
those  who  repent  and  do  their  best  to  please  Him,  it  might  be 
"  news,"  but  it  would  scarcely  be  "  good."  There  would  not  be 
much  comfort  there. 

Then  what  is  "  the  good  news  "  ? 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  come  into  this  world,  and  has  borne 
all  the  punishment  of  the  whole  world  for  the  vilest  sinner.  He 
has  paid  all  man's  debt  to  God.  And,  being  the  Son  of  God,  and 
therefore  God,  His  death  is  an  equivalent  for  and  exceeds  the 
death  of  the  whole  wide  world.  And  it  is  a  thing  done,  and  God 
has  accepted  it,  and  sealed  His  acceptance  by  raising  Him  from 
the  dead.  So,  at  this  moment,  your  salvation  is  a  finished  thing. 
You  are  pardoned.  Only  one  thing  is  wanted— to  take  it  ;  to 
believe  it. 

II.  If  the  Gospel  is  "  hidden/'  why  is  it  "  hidden  ?  :>  Does  God 
"  hide  ;:  it  ?  What  "  hides  "  it  ? 

A  thing  may  be  "  hidden/'  and  made  im  isible  to  the  eye,  from 
one  or  other  of  three  causes  : — 

The  organ  of  vision  may  be  weakened  or  destroyed,  or  there 
may  come  in  something  between  which  obstructs  the  sight,  or  it 
may  be  an  act  of  sovereignty  to  "  hide  "  it. 

Which  is  it  ?  The  apostle  assigns  to  the  Corinthians  the  first 
cause.  He  says  that  Satan,  whom  he  calls  "the  god  of  this 
world,"  hath  "  blinded  their  minds."  The  spiritual  nerve  is 
destroyed.  The  retina  of  the  mind  is  out  of  order.  The  right 
image  is  not  formed.  There  is  no  reflection  of  the  object  inwardly. 
You  have  not  the  capacity  of  seeing  such  things  as  these.  "The 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God,  should  shine  unto  them." 

And  no  less  the  second.  Something  has  come  in  between  you 
and  truth.  You  look  through  a  darkening  medium  over  a  thick 
world.  A  sin  hinders  the  view.  Heaven  is  eclipsed.  You  cannot 
see  God. 
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And  thirdly,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  true  to  you,  you  have  driven 
God  to  do  an  act  of  retributive  justice.  What  you  would  not  see, 
you  cannot  see.  There  cannot  be  sight  without  light,  and  the 
light,  which  you  have  neglected,  has  been  withdrawn.  God  has 
given  you  up  to  the  darkness  which  you  chose. 

But  what  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  ?  What  underlies  the  three 
fold  process  ?  Why  is  the  religious  faculty  of  your  mind  de 
stroyed  ?  From  what  road  is  that  intervening  barrier  which  shuts 
out  God  and  heavenly  things  ?  For  what  cause  has  God  "blinded 
your  eyes,  and  hardened  your  heart  ?  that  you  should  not  see  with 
your  eyes,  nor  understand  with  your  heart  and  be  converted,  and 
He  should  heal  you/'  Why  does  He  "hide"  Himself  and  His 
truth  from  you  ? 

The  answer  to  all  three  questions  is  one — your  sin.  You  would 
not  give  up  your  sin.  You  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  gospel 
of  His  grace  on  the  conditions.  And  so  sin  dulled  the  perceptive 
power ;  sin  drew  the  veil ;  one  sin  was  punished  by  another  sin, 
and  then  that  sin  by  another,  till  God  retired  into  a  distance  from 
you,  too  far  for  you  really  to  see  Him.  Sin  did  its  own  proper 
work.  Sin  gendered  unbelief.  You  were  afraid  of  the  light,  be 
cause  the  light  condemned  you.  From  long  darkness  your  heart 
grew  dark.  Gradually  the  whole  field  of  moral  light  was  "  hidden." 
And  because  you  hated  holiness,  holiness  became  too  bright  a 
thing  for  you  to  look  at. 

So  the  present  result.  You  listen,  but  you  do  not  understand. 
You  admit,  but  you  do  not  feel.  You  consent,  but  you  do  nothing. 
So  "  the  gospel  is  hid." 

J.    Vaiighan. 
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THE  FORTY  DAYS  THAT  OUR  LORD  LIVED 

UPON  THIS  EARTH  AFTER  HE  ROSE 

FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

KY   THE   REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,    M.A. 

WE  are  going  to  think  about  "  The  Forty  Days."  They 
are  such  important  days,  that  they  are  generally  called 
"  The  Forty  Days."  Perhaps  they  are  the  most  impor 
tant  "  forty  days"  that  ever  were  spent.  "  Forty  days  " 
— between  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
grave  and  the  day  when  Jesus  Christ  went  up  into 
heaven.  For  when  Jesus  Christ  began,  He  began  with 
"forty  days"  in  the  wilderness;  and  when  He  ended, 
He  ended  with  "  forty  days  "  with  His  Church,  before 
He  went  up  to  heaven. 

But  how  do  we  know  there  were  "  forty  days  "  ?  Can 
you  tell  me?  Look  at  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  will  you  read  it  ?  "  He 
shewed  Himself  alive  after  His  passion  by  many  in 
fallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

"  Forty  days."  Now  look.  From  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  to  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost  was — how  many 
days  ?  "  Fifty."  The  word  "  Pentecost  "  means  "  fifty." 
And  it  was  called  "  Pentecost "  because  it  was  fifty  days 
after  the  Passover.  Now  next  Thursday  is  Holy  Thurs 
day;  the  day  that  Jesus  Christ  went  up  into  heaven;  and 
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Sunday  week  will  be  Pentecost,  Whit  Sunday,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  came. 

Now,  how  many  days  is  it  from  Thursday  to  Sunday 
week  ?  "  Ten."  Take  away  ten  from  fifty,  and  how 
many  remain  ?  "  Forty."  Then  there  are  "  forty  days  " 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  the  earth  after  He  rose  from 
the  grave,  before  He  went  up  to  heaven,  which  was  next 
Thursday. 

Now  we  are  going  to  talk  about  these  "  forty  days." 
"  Forty  days  "  between  what?  Between  "the  time  that 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  grave  to  the  time  that  Jesus 
Christ  went  up  to  heaven.  I  wonder  why.  Why  did 
not  Jesus  go  up  straight  from  the  grave  to  heaven?  He 
had  said  upon  the  cross,  "  It  is  all  done ;  it  is  finished  ! " 
Why  did  He  come  back  to  this  poor  world  ?  Can  you 
think  ?  May  we  ask  why  ?  May  we  ask  why  God  does 
anything  ?  Yes,  we  may  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
we  cannot  tell  half  the  reasons,  when  we  ask  why  God 
does  anything.  We  may  find  out  one  or  two  reasons,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  reasons  that  we  do  not  know  ; 
and  very  likely  the  reasons  we  do  not  know  are  very 
much  better  than  the  reasons  we  do  know. 

Now  will  you  try  to  think  with  me  ?  I  am  going  to 
think  of  six  reasons  why  Jesus  Christ  came  back  to  this 
world  again  before  He  went  up  to  heaven.  You  must 
think  too. 

The  first  reason  I  think  of  is,  to  show  that  He  loved 
us  ; — to  show  that  He  loved  this  bad  world  still, — and 
that  He  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  it.  He  loved 
us,  and  so  He  came  back  to  us.  That  is  the  first 
reason. 

The  next  reason  I  think  of  is  because  He  wanted  to 
prove  and  show  for  certain  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
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grave  ;  for,  supposing  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the 
grave,  then  what  Jesus  Christ  said  did  not  come  true, 
because  He  said  He  would  rise  ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  rise  from  the  grave,  then  we  shall  not  rise  from  the 
grave  ;  but  when  we  are  put  into  the  grave,  there  we 
shall  stay  for  ever.  That  would  be  a  sad  thing!  There 
fore  it  was  very  important  that  Jesus  Christ  should  prove 
that  He  rose  from  the  grave.  So  He  came  back  to  this 
world  to  prove  that  He  rose  from  the  grave.  He  did 
not  show  Himself  to  everybody.  He  showed  Himself 
to  witnesses  appointed  for  that  purpose, — that  they 
might  witness  who  had  seen  Him  ;  that  they  might  be 
able  to  go  and  tell  everybody  they  had  seen  Him,  and 
that  He  was  risen.  That  is  my  second  reason. 

The  third  reason  is  because  He  wished  to  show  not 
only  that  He  was  risen,  but  that  He  was  the  very  same 
Jesus  that  was  on  the  cross,  and  put  into  the  grave.  He 
showed  that  He  had  got  a  body.  How  did  He  show 
that  He  had  got  a  body  ?  Twice  He  ate,  just  as  we  do, 
because  we  have  bodies.  If  we  had  not  bodies,  we 
should  not  eat  and  drink.  Do  you  remember  when  ? 
Once  in  the  room,  when  the  ten  disciples  were  together, 
He  took  some  broiled  fish  and  a  honeycomb,  and  He 
ate  with  the  ten  in  the  room.  And  once  by  the  side  ot 
the  lake.  He  showed  He  had  got  a  body.  It  was  not 
quite  the  same  body  that  He  had  before.  I  mean  it  was 
a  spiritual  body.  I  cannot  explain  that.  It  is  too  deep. 
It  was  a  spiritual  body.  We  shall  see  a  little  more  about 
that  presently. 

Not  only  did  He  show  them  that  He  had  got  a  body, 
but  that  it  was  the  same  body, — because  when  He  chose, 
He  could  make  people  see  that  it  was  the  same  body. 
They  saw  it  was  Jesus  ;  they  knew  Him.  Besides  that, 
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He  showed  the  wounds.  How  many  wounds  had  He  ? 
"  Five."  Two  in  His  feet ;  two  in  His  hands  ;  one  in 
His  side.  He  showed  His  wounds  to  Thomas.  So  that 
it  was  certainly  the  same  body. 

And  was  it  the  same  heart  ?  Did  He  love  them  just 
as  much  ?  Did  He  do  just  the  same  sort  of  things  ? 
Did  He  come  and  talk  to  the  unhappy,  and  comfort 
them  ?  Did  He  teach  them,  and  say  He  was  still 
their  Brother  ?  Yes  ;  He  had  the  same  body  and  the 
same  heart.  That  is  the  third  reason. 

Now  we  will  look  at  the  fourth  reason.  Because  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  them  about  the  things  that  concern 
the  kingdom  of  God.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Do  you 
know  what  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  means  in  the  Bible? 
Sometimes  it  means  heaven  ;  sometimes  it  does  not 
mean  heaven.  Sometimes  it  means  your  heart.  If 
Jesus  is  the  king  of  your  heart, — if  His  throne  is  your 
heart, — then  your  heart  is  "the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
sometimes  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  means  the  Church, — 
all  about  the  Church,  the  Church  on  earth, — that  is  "the 
kingdom  of  God."  It  is  one  province  of  the  great 
"  kingdom  of  God."  Now  He  wanted  to  talk  to  them 
about  that,  about  the  Church.  He  told  them  about 
people  being  baptized,  and  about  the  ministers'  preach 
ing  ;  and  that  they  were  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
tell  people  to  become  Christians, — how  they  were  to 
keep  the  commandments, — about  the  Holy  Ghost, — and 
about  the  Bible.  That  was  the  fourth  reason.  He  came 
to  tell  them  about  the  things  that  concern  "the  kingdom 
of  God,"  i.e.,  the  Church. 

Now  what  was  the  fifth  reason  ?  To  show  us  how  He 
would  be  with  us  always.  Is  Jesus  with  us  always  ? 
"  Yes."  Do  we  always  know  He  is  with  us  ?  "  No," 
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In  some  places  He  is  with  us,  and  we  do  not  know  it. 
So  it  was  when  Jesus  appeared  on  those  "  forty  days." 
Sometimes  He  was  with  people,  and  they  did  not  know 
it  was  Jesus.  So  He  is  sometimes  close  to  you,  and  you 
do  not  know  it,  till  your  heart  tells  you, — till  the  Holy 
Spirit  tells  you, — till  Jesus  tells  you.  It  was  so  then  ; 
it  is  so  now.  Jesus  is  always  with  you,  though  you  do 
not  know  it.  Therefore  it  was  to  show,  I  think,  how  He 
will  be  with  us  always  in  the  same  way. 

And  one  more  reason, — this  is  very  difficult.  I  am 
not  sure  about  it  myself.  When  you  and  I  rise  out  of 
the  grave,  do  you  think  we  shall  go  straight  up  into 
heaven  ?  I  do  not.  I  think  that  when  Jesus  comes 
again,  then  we  shall  rise  out  of  our  graves  ;  and  then 
we  shall  be,  I  think,  a  little  while  with  Jesus  upon  this 
earth  ;  and  then  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  just  as  Jesus  did. 
He  rose  from  the  grave,  and  stayed  upon  the  earth 
awhile.  Then  He  went  up  to  heaven.  I  think  it  is  to 
tell  us  we  are  to  do  the  same,  if  we  are  God's  children. 
When  Jesus  comes,  we  shall  rise  out  of  our  graves  ;  we 
shall  be  with  Jesus  on  this  earth  some  time, — I  do  not 
know  how  long — perhaps  a  thousand  years, — and  then 
go  to  heaven. 

Those  are  my  six  reasons.  Can  you  remember  them? 
Let  us  see.  Try  to  think  of  them.  Because  He  loved 
us, — to  prove  that  He  was  risen, — to  show  that  He  was 
the  same  Jesus  still,— to  talk  about  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God, — to  show  us  the  way  in  which  He  is 
always  with  us, — and  to  lead  us  to  think  that  we  shall, 
like  Him,  walk  this  earth  when  we  rise  from  the  grave. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  we  shall  think  about  Jesus 
showing  Himself  in  "the  forty  days."  Does  everybody 
know  it  ?  Can  you  go  on  with  me  about  Jesus  showing 
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Himself  when  He  rose  from  the  grave  ?  I  shall  name 
the  occasions  at  first  very  quickly,  and  then  come  back 
to  them. 

The  first  time  Jesus  appeared  was  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
The  next  I  am  not  quite  sure  about — what  do  you  say  ? 
To  "  some  women  ;  "  "  three  women,"  I  think,  but  that 
I  am  not  sure  of;  it  is  not  quite  certain.  Then  next  to 
Peter,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  In  the  24th  of 
Luke  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath 
appeared  to  Simon,"  therefore  I  think  so.  It  is  simply 
said  He  showed  Himself  to  Peter.  Then  He  showed 
Himself  to  two  men — where  were  they  going?  "To 
Emmaus."  Then  He  showed  Himself  to  the  ten  dis 
ciples  in  the  room. 

These  were  the  appearances  the  first  Sunday,  Easter 
Sunday.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  called  Easter  Sunday? 
"  Eostre"  a  heathen  goddess,  had  her  festival  at  this 
season.  And  some  think  "Easter"  was,  on  that  account, 
so  named. 

When  Jesus  rose,  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Mag 
dalene  ;  then  to  three  women, — then  to  Peter  (I  think), 
— then,  to  the  two  going  to  Emmaus, — then  to  the  ten 
disciples — without  Thomas — in  the  room.  All  that  was 
in  Jerusalem. 

Did  He  appear  again  all  that  next  week  ?  Not  till 
the  next  Sunday.  Then,  to  how  many?  "Eleven." 
Who  was,  then,  there  with  them  ?  "  Thomas."  Then, 
back  from  Jerusalem,  where  did  He  go  ?  "To  Galilee  " 
—as  He  told  them.  And  where  did  He  appear  again  ? 
"On  the  mountain"  that  He  appointed  them.  I  am  not 
quite  sure, -but  I  think  that  then  He  showed  Himself  to 
"  the  five  hundred  "  all  at  once.  And  then  He  went  to 
the  lake,  and  there,  you  will  remember,  He  wrought  a 
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miracle.  He  made  Peter  catch  a  wonderful  draught  of 
fishes,  as  He  had  done  once  before.  Then  they  came 
to  the  shore,  and  He  appeared  to  the  disciples,  and  took 
a  meal  with  them ;  and  talked  with  Peter  ;  and  talked 
about  John.  That  was  in  Galilee.  Then  He  came  back 
to  Jerusalem,  and  He  saw  them,  I  think,  at  Jerusalem, 
and  talked  with  them  some  of  those  beautiful  words  that 
we  have  ;  and  then  He  took  them  out  to — where  ? 
"Bethany'' — to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  there,  after 
talking  with  them  a  little,  and  blessing  them,  He  was 
taken  up  to  heaven. 

Those  are  the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  "  the  forty  days.'' 
Can  you  remember  them  ?  Shall  we  go  through  them 
again  ?  I  will  speak  only  of  those  we  are  certain  of. 
Mary  Magdalene, — the  two  going  to  Emmaus, — the  ten 
in  the  room  without  Thomas, — then  the  next  Sunday  the 
eleven  with  Thomas, — then  in  Galilee  on  the  lake,  at  the 
miracle  of  the  fishes,  to  Peter  and  the  others,  on  the 
bank,  and  the  conversation  ;  and  then  at  Bethany,  when 
he  went  up  to  heaven.  We  are  certain  also,  but  we  do 
not  know  when,  He  showed  Himself  to  "five  hundred 
brethren," — to  Peter,  to  James,— but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  where. 

Now  I  am  going  to  speak  (if  you  like)  a  little  about 
each  of  these.  Who  should  you  have  expected  would 
have  been  the  first  person  Jesus  Christ  would  have  shown 
Himself  to  when  He  rose  from  the  dead  ?  I  think  you 
would  have  said  Peter  or  John,  wouldn't  you  ?  But  He 
did  not.  He  showed  Himself  first  to  a  poor  woman) 
who  had  been  a  great  sinner,— and  who,  I  think,  per 
haps,  at  that  moment,  was  the  most  unhappy  (about  her 
sins)  of  anybody  in  the  world, — and  because  she  was  so, 
—though  she  knew  she  was  forgiven.  But  then  we  are 
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all  very  sorry  for  our  sins  after  we  are  forgiven, — I  think 
more  so  than  before.  And  therefore  Jesus  showed 
Himself  to  Mary  Magdalene.  She  lived  at  Magdala, 
therefore  she  was  called  "  The  Magdalene."  And  Jesus 
spoke  to  her  in  such  a  kind  way.  I  don't  know  how 
He  said  it,  but  He  said  it  in  such  a  sweet  way,  "  Mary  ! 
Mary  !  "  So  sweet  !  She  did  not  know  Him  at  first, 
but  thought  it  was  the  gardener  ;  but,  when  she  knew  it 
was  Jesus,  she  said,  "  Rabboni !  " — "  My  Master  !  "  "  My 
Teacher  !  "  it  means.  So  His  first  visit  was  to  a  poor 
penitent. 

The  next  we  are  sure  about  was  to  two  people  taking 
a  nice  Sunday  walk.  I  wish  we  could  take  such  a  nice 
Sunday  walk — talking  about  Jesus,  and  then  Jesus  com 
ing  and  going  with  us  !  Do  you  think  He  will?  If  we 
are  taking  a  nice  Sunday  walk,  and  are  very  pious,  and 
talking  about  very  good  things,  will  Jesus  come  and  go 
with  us?  "Yes."  Shall  we  see  Him?  "No."  Shall 
we  feel  Him  ?  "  Yes."  Try  to  find  Jesus  with  you  even 
in  a  Sunday  walk.  Not  a  foolish  walk  ;  not  a  walk  to 
go  down  on  the  esplanade,  and  look  upon  people's 
dresses,  and  talk  about  nonsense  !  I  do  not  think  Jesus 
will  join  us  then.  The  disciples  said,  "  Our  hearts  burnt 
within  us."  Such  a  glow  !  such  a  happy  feeling!  And 
then  they  found  Him  out — how  ?  In  the  beautiful  way 
in  which  He  broke  the  bread.  Then  they  knew  it  was 
Jesus. 

Well,  then  the  next  time  was  when  the  ten  were  in  the 
room  together.  What  did  He  say  to  them  ?  "  Peace 
be  unto  you  !  "  Had  He  ever  said  that  before  ?  Never. 
He  had  said,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you."  He  had  said,  "  This  is  My  legacy  to  you." 
And  after  He  had  died,  He  came  back  with  His  own 
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legacy.     Then  He  said  it  like  a  Priest, — "  Peace  be  unto 
you  !  "    He  then  talked  with  them,  and  ate  before  them. 

And  then  the  next  time  was  when  poor  Thomas  was 
there,  who  doubted.  If  I  was  to  doubt  your  word,  I 
think  you  would  not  like  it.  You  would  say,  "  Oh  !  if 
you  doubt  me,  I  won't  talk  with  you.  If  you  don't 
trust  me,  I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you."  Did 
Jesus  do  that  ?  Here  was  this  man  who  doubted  what 
Jesus  had  said  :  declared  he  would  not  believe  it :  yet 
Jesus  was  so  kind,  even  to  a  doubter.  And  He  satisfied 
him,  didn't  He  ?  He  let  him  put  his  fingers  into  the 
wounds, and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  side,  saying,  "Don't 
be  disbelieving :  don't  be  faithless ;  but  believing." 
What  did  Thomas  say  ?  "  My  Lord  and  My  God." 
And  then  Christ  said,  "  Ah  !  you  believe  because  you 
have  seen  ;  but  blessed  are  those  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed."  Which  do  you  think  best — to  have 
lived  with  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  believed  because  you 
had  seen  him  ;  or  live  now,  and  believe,  without  seeing 
Plim  ?  We  are  better  off  than  they  were  who  lived  at 
that  time — if  we  believe.  I  think  so. 

Well,  then,  after  this  Jesus  went  down  into  Galilee. 
Why  do  you  think  He  went  down  into  Galilee  ?  Was 
not  it  the  place  where  He  had  been  a  little  child, — where 
His  mother  had  lived, — -where  He  had  been  as  a  boy, — 
where  He  had  walked  about  on  the  mountains,  and  by 
the  lake  ?  Do  you  think,  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
man  or  woman,  you  would  like  to  come  back  to  Christ 
Church  ?  Should  you  say,  "  That  is  the  church  where  I 
went  to  hear  Catchising  when  I  was  a  little  boy  ?  To 
Christ  Church  my  mother  took  me  ;  it  is  a  house  I 
loved."  Would  you  like  to  do  that  thirty  years  hence  ? 
That  was  Jesus  Christ's  feeling.  He  loved  to  go  back 
to  the  old  places. 
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If  you  have  a  happy  childhood, — that  means  a  good 
childhood — for  a  good  childhood  will  be  a  happy  child 
hood — then  you  will  love  Brighton,  and  all  the  old 
places  where  you  used  to  be  when  a  boy — your  school, 
your  house,  your  church.  And  perhaps,  when  Christ 
comes  back  to  this  world,  He  will  like  to  go  to  the  old 
places  again, — to  the  very  same  spots, — Jerusalem  and 
Galilee, — from  the  same  feeling  that  prompted  Him  then, 
during  "the  forty  days." 

Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Was  the  miracle  Jesus  did 
that  day  upon  the  lake  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  He 
did  before  on  that  lake?  Can  you  tell  me  any  differ 
ence  ?  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  differences.  One 
difference  was,  that  before,  Jesus  did  not  say  which  side 
the  net  was  to  be  cast  ;  now,  He  said,  "  the  right  side." 
Another  difference  was,  they  did  not  bring  the  fish  into 
the  boat,  as  it  were,  but  "  drew  the  net  to  land."  An 
other  was,  "the  net  did  not  break."  There  are  great 
reasons  for  those  differences.  I  shall  not  talk  about 
them  now ;  they  are  too  deep.  The  first  time,  it  means 
how  the  people  were  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  to  become 
Christians  ;  the  next  time,  the  way  Christians  are  to  be 
taken  to  heaven.  How  many  fishes  were  there ?  "A 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three."  Were  they  big  ?  "Yes." 
Were  they  big  before  ?  Big  and  little  before ;  this 
time,  all  big.  Was  the  number  told  before  ?  "  No." 
What  was  the  reason  for  that  ?  Perhaps  you  can  find 
that  out — why  the  exact  number  is  related. 

So  that  was  a  miracle.  And  when  they  came  to  the 
shore,  then  Jesus  had  a  conversation  with  St.  Peter, — 
do  you  remember  it  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  what  He  said 
to  him  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  exactly  know.  Shall  I 
tell  you  exactly  ?  I  will  do  so. 
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Jesus  said  to  Simon  Peter,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  Me  ?  "  Peter  said,  "  Yea,  Lord  ;  I  am  Thy 
friend."  "I  am  Thy  friend,"  he  said.  Then  Jesus  said 
again,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  ?  "  Peter 
said,  "  I  am  Thy  friend."  Then  Jesus  said  again,  not 
"  Lovest  thou  Me?"  but  He  said,  "  Are  you  My  friend?" 
And  Peter  said,  "  Thou  knovvest  all  things,  Thou  knowest 
I  am  Thy  friend."  Jesus  said,  "  Do  you  love  Me  ? " 
Peter  said,  "  I  am  Thy  friend."  He  said  it  three  times. 
When  Jesus  comes  again,  that  will  be  the  question. 

Now  let  me  ask  you — because  it  is  such  a  beautiful 
question,  it  is  such  an  important  question, — I  want  to 
ask  everybody  in  this  church  this  afternoon, — I  want  to 
ask  you  this, — Do  you  really,  really  love  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Do  you  really  love  Him  ?  Does  your  heart  say  "  Yes"? 
You  can  tell,  if  I  ask  you,  if  you  love  me  ?  You  could 
tell,  if  I  asked  you,  do  you  love  your  mother  ?  or  So- 
and-so  ?  "  You  would  say,  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  love  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  So-and-so."  Then  why  not  say 
whether  you  love  Jesus  ?  Do  you  ?  All  depends  upon 
that.  This  is  religion.  Nothing  will  do  without  it 
All  right  if  you  love  Jesus.  tLet  me  repeat  the  question, 
let  it  be  Jesus  saying  to  you  now,  "  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  " 

Well  then  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  Jesus 
talked  to  them,  and  told  them  about  "going  into  all  the 
world,  and  preaching  the  gospel,  baptizing," — and  all 
they  were  to  do.  And  then  He  took  them  out  to 
Bethany, — little  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  then,  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  by  Bethany,  He  blessed  them. 
The  last  thing  He  did  was  to  bless  them,  and  tell  them 
He  would  always  be  with  them  :  and,  as  He  was  speak 
ing,  He  rose  up,  and  a  cloud  came  across,  and  they 
could  not  see  Him  again  ;  and  He  went  to  heaven, 
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In  "the  forty  days"  did  Jesus  ever  think  of  little 
children  ?  Did  He  ?  "  Yes."  Now  tell  me  where  ?  I 
think  He  did  twice  at  least,  perhaps  very  often.  When 
He  talked  about  baptism  ;  I  certainly  think  He  meant 
little  children  then.  And  not  only  then, — but  what  did 
He  say  to  Peter,  "  Feed  My  lambs."  Which  did  He 
put  first  ? — the  lambs  or  the  sheep  ?  "  Feed  My  lambs." 
Is  Jesus  feeding  lambs  now?  He  sends  me  to  do  so. 
I  am  to  try  to  feed  the  lambs.  Jesus  talked  of  the 
children. 

Will  Jesus  come  again  ?  He  certainly  will  come 
again.  Did  the  two  angels  say  so  ?  Two  angels,  look 
ing  like  men,  were  there  on  the  Mount  when  the  disciples 
were  looking  up.  They  said,  "  Don't  waste  your  time 
gazing  up  into  heaven  in  vision,  or  in  idle  thoughts 
about  it ;  He  will  come  again."  But  how  ?  "  The  same 
way  you  have  seen  Him  go."  In  His  body?  "Yes." 
Blessing  ?  "  Yes."  The  last  thing  and  the  first  thing 
to  bless  ?  "  Yes."  What  will  He  say  :  "  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  My  Father."  The  last  word  on  His  lips 
blessing  ;  the  first  word  on  His  lips  when  He  comes 
again  blessing.  Such  a  dear,  loving  Jesus  is  He ! 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father  !  " 

And  who  will  walk  with  Him  then  ?  Shall  I  tell 
you  ?  Those  who  have  "  kept  their  garments  white." 
Have  we,  any  of  us,  kept  our  garments  white  ?  Have 
you  ?  No.  But  it  means  those  who,  having  soiled  their 
garments,  have  had  them  washed.  If  your  garment  is 
soiled,  it  can  be  washed.  Washed?  In  what  ?  In  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  "  keep  their  gar 
ments  white;"  those  who  have  their  soiled  garments 
washed  in  the  fountain  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
they  shall  "  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth," 
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V.    New   Outlines. 

THE  WATCHMAN. 

BY   THE    REV.    JOSEPH    PARKER,    D.D.1 

"For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him 
declare  what  he  seeth." — ISA.  xxi.  6. 

I.  A  WATCHMAN  is  not  a  warrior.  A  watchman  is  a  warrior. 
War  is  not  all  fighting.  All  great  ministries  are  composite. 
All  should  be  in  the  Christian  ministry,  though  all  may  not  be 
in  a  pulpit.  Every  soul  .that  loves  Christ  is  in  Christ's  retinue, 
in  Christ's  ministry.  Every  child  is  in  this  ministry,  perhaps 
among  the  foremost.  The  watchman  has  an  easy  time,  some 
people  think.  No,  he  has  not.  He  has  no  night — it  is  all 
day  and  vigilance  with  the  watchman.  It  is  not  the  man  with 
his  face  bent  over  his  spade  who  is  doing  the  most  service — 
more  may  be  done  by  that  man  with  pale  face  turned  upwards 
to  the  blue  heavens,  because  he  is  seeking  there  the  answer 
to  the  question  that  plagues  his  life. 

What  would  the  warrior  do  without  the  watchman  ?  The 
battle  is  fought  down  below,  but  we  must  have  men  on  the 
heights  above  us  to  shout  down  all  they  see.  Those  men  with 
only  trumpets  and  rams'  horns  in  their  hand,  are  they  doing 
anything  for  society?  Yes.  We  must  get  new  ideas  of  labour, 
new  ideas  of  capital,  and  new  ideas  of  ministry.  Teachers, 
schoolmasters  are  great  ministers.  He  who  thinks  labours,  and 
the  pen  may  be  a  mighty  sword.  A  great  statesmanlike  thought 
may  be  more  than  empty  fortifications.  Never  fear  intelli 
gence.  Have  great  fear  of  ignorance.  Do  not  fear  the  school 
masters.  The  watchman  is  not  a  warrior  in  shedding  of  blood, 
but  he  reports  and  keeps  all  the  movement  in  intelligent  action. 
Society  without  the  watchman  is  labouring  in  darkness. 

II.  What  is  a  watchman  ?     He  is  a  preacher,  an  evangelist. 
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His  business  is  announcement.  What  does  he  announce  ? 
He  says,  "  I  see."  His  are  the  spirit-eyes  which  see  weird 
wraiths  before  they  come  into  substance.  He  tells  what  he 
sees.  Thought  keeps  the  spade  going.  The  black  coated  man 
is  moving  all,  and  those  are  stupid  folk  who  think  he  is  doing 
nothing  because  he  is  not  working  with  a  spade.  The  watch 
man  preacher  declares,  foretells  and  cries  "Awake,  awake  !" 
What  is  he  doing,  poor  shouter  ?  He  is  preparing  for  the 
battle.  Have  pity  on  the  watcher.  He  prays  rain  down  into 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Does  the  Lord  Jesus  sanction  prayer 
for  rain,  you  ask  ?  Yes.  When  He  gave  us  the  prayer  for  all 
time,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  That  means  give  us 
rain. 

III.  The  warrior  must  not  contradict  the  watchman.  The 
watchman  is  on  the  higher  level.  Think  of  a  bantam  cock 
contradicting  an  archangel  !  and  yet  this  is  done  every  day  in 
London.  Poor  bantam  !  The  watchman  can  see  further  than 
the  warrior.  The  warrior  says,  What  do  you  see  ?  and  the 
watchman  answers.  He  has  the  authority  of  insight.  Can  you 
spell  that  word  insight  in  large  letters  of  light  ?  The  authority 
of  penetration,  of  insight  some  men  have.  You  have  not,  but 
do  not  contradict  those  who  have.  Oh,  if  men  could  hear  the 
angels,  and  would  cease  to  interfere  and  have  confidence  in 
God  !  God  has  His  select  twelve,  His  court.  He  is  always 
saying,  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  ?  " 
No,  He  tells  His  Abrahams,  but  not  his  neighbour,  who  says 
to  his  soul,  "  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  God  says,  "Abraham 
prayeth  well,  and  governs  his  little  house  well — I  will  tell  My 
court."  We  outsiders  call  these  courtiers  fanatics.  Pity  the 
poor  hectored,  lectured  watchman. 

It  is  the  place  of  the  Bible  to  lead  into  truth  for  it  is  the 
Book  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  tendency  to-day  is  to  reckon  the  Bible  as  being  on  the 
shelf !  You  say  that  God  can  be  as  near  me  to-day  as  He  was 
to  Abraham.  Are  you  sure  ?  How  did  He  commune  with 
Abraham?  But  the  new  school  says,  "  There  is  no  Abraham, 
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He  was  a  Hebrew  ideal,  an  eponymous  hero.  But  I  am  not 
an  eponymous  hero.  I  am  a  poor  blind  man.  I've  heard  of 
God,  and  I've  heard  of  Abraham.  His  name  is  down  in  the 
Bible.  But  he  is  an  ideal.  I'm  not  a  British  ideal  or  hero ; 
you  have  smashed  up  the  connecting  links.  I  cannot  live  on 
that  bread.  I  find  the  culmination  of  insight  in  the  Bible. 
The  watchman's  book  is  the  Bible.  "  Come  and  see  a  book 
which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did."  Is  not  this  the  Word 
of  God  ? 

There  are  some  who  worry  the  men  of  insight,  and  call  them 
a  whole  bagful  of  names,  such  as  self-seekers,  fanatics  !  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth.  Be 
lieve  in  the  Spirit.  We  must  follow  the  leading  and  shaping 
ministries  of  all  the  ages.  Has  God  led  all  the  ages  !  Yes. 
In  China  ?  Yes.  In  the  savage  isles  ?  Yes.  And  it  is  an 
awful  thing  to  drag  the  savage  from  his  idol,  if  you  do  not 
replace  it  with  the  living  God. 

Prophets  and  watchmen  have  a  weary  time  of  it — they  are 
on  a  cross  with  the  sleeping  dead  around.  They  see,  you 
don't.  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  have  no  ideas  !  There 
are  men  who  have  daily  only  four  ideas,  and  those  are  their  four 
meals  !  There  are  men  with  great  fleshy  impenetrable  heads, 
without  a  single  idea  in  them,  or,  if  one  gets  in,  it  never  can 
get  out  again. 

These  are  the  savages  amongst  whom  the  watchmen  have  to 
live.  "  Go,  set  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he  seeth." 

A  watchman  will  have  a  share  in  the  victory.  Here  are 
some  navvies  on  strike.  What  have  you  struck  for?  Six 
shillings  a  week.  I  will  give  you  seven  shillings — build  a 
bridge  for  me  over  that  river.  Now  see.  They  cannot  begin. 
They  can  begin  a  strike,  but  they  can't  begin  a  bridge.  Why? 
Because  the  watchman  is  not  there.  It  is  thought  that  leads. 
It  is  bright-eyes  that  lead,  soul-eyes  that  go  ahead. 

Do  not  slay  those  watchmen  that  are  sent  to  you.  The 
Christian  preacher  should  be  a  living  and  faithful  watchman. 
I  have  been  now  forty  years  a  minister.  I  have  not  been  a 
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faithful  watchman,  or  I  should  not  have  had  such  a  large  con 
gregation  this  morning.  No  faithful  minister  can  have  a  large 
congregation. 

"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  stonest  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee  !  " 


VI.     A  Sermon  Causerie. 

I  \VEXT,  a  few  Sunday  evenings  ago,  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Bryanston  Square.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious-looking 
churches  in  West  London.  With  its  blackened  pillars,  its  two 
turrets,  and  the  small  dome  crowning  all,  it  reminded  me  of 
some  ancient  German  synagogue.  It  is  an  oblong  building, 
with  a  handsome  rounded  portico  looking  towards  the  Square, 
and  a  long  line  of  dreary  windows  in  York  Street.  Hearing 
its  solemn  clock  strike  out  at  night,  you  might  fancy  yourself 
in  some  narrow  Miinstergcisse,  under  the  shadow  of  an  old 
cathedral.  Inside,  there  are  three  long  galleries,  which  seem 
to  mock  the  preacher's  efforts  to  fill  them.  The  congregation 
on  the  evening  of  my  visit  was  not  large ;  the  holiday  season 
had  doubtless  helped  to  thin  the  numbers.  Still  it  was  dis 
appointing  to  see  the  galleries  nearly  empty,  and  the  area  with 
great  gaps  and  vacant  stretches.  I  waited  with  interest  for  the 
sermon,  as  I  had  heard  much  of  Canon  Leigh  as  the  friend  of 
every  good  cause,  and  as  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted  and 
liberal-minded  of  Churchmen.  With  his  grey  head  and  stately 
bearing  he  makes  a  fine  picture  in  the  pulpit,  although  he 
never  really  lighted  up  there  as  he  does  on  the  platform.  He 
preached  from  the  text,  "Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward."  Imperceptibly  my  attention  wandered 
to  the  curious  figures  over  the  altar,  more  curious  than  ever 
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in  the  summer  twilight.  There  were  two  with  red  wings  and 
two  with  blue — or  was  it  green? — and  where  I  sat,  each  wing 
looked  like  an  immense  bird  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
figures.  Over  these,  again,  were  the  four  evangelists — stiff 
conventional  figures,  with  robes  trailing  so  as  to  match  exactly 
each  side,  and  neat  round  aureoles.  I  fear  my  recollections 
of  "  transfigured  saints  and  martyrs  brave  "  are  more  distinct 
than  those  of  the  sermon. 

Many  of  the  congregation  at  St.  Mary's  were  evidently  poor 
people,  for  the  church  stands  on  the  border-ground  between 
the  rich  west-end  squares  and  the  populous  working-class 
regions  round  Edgware  Road  and  Lisson  Grove.  Ten  minutes' 
walking  brings  you  from  Bryanston  Square  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  slums.  The  neighbourhood  is  crowded  with  churches 
and  chapels  of  all  denominations.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of 
St.  Mary's  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary,  well  filled,  I  understand,  for  there  is  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  colony  in  the  neighbourhood.  Readers  of  Mr. 
Booth's  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  will  remember  that  he 
mentions  Lisson  Grove  as  the  dark  tract  of  poverty  cutting 
through  the  heart  of  West  London.  The  inhabitants  have  not 
the  evil  look  that  meets  one  in  the  still  blacker  slums  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Seven  Dials ;  but  the  surroundings  of  their  lives  are 
grey  and  cheerless,  and  thousands  belong  to  the  very  poorest 
classes.  In  the  crowded  labyrinth  of  streets  between  Lisson 
Grove  and  Edgware  Road  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
preacher  to  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  best  is  Mr.  Yerburgh, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone.  Christ  Church  is  close 
to  Great  James  Street,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  worst 
slums  in  the  district.  The  Church  is  a  huge  solid  structure, 
grey  and  massive  walls,  pillars,  portico,  and  wide  galleries.  It 
carries  on  an  active  mission  among  the  poor,  but  I  am  told  that 
many  of  the  richer  people  from  the  squares  around  are  among 
the  congregation.  Next  month  I  hope  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Yerburgh's  preaching  from  personal  experience.  His  church 
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stands  open,  has  that  cheerful  look  inside,  which  comes  of  a 
week-day  as  well  as  a  Sunday  use.  Outside  it  strikes  one  as  any 
thing  but  cheerful,  but  to  the  poor  of  Lisson  Grove,  it  is  a  kindly 
home.  In  Central  London  there  are  far  too  many  of  these  dark 
forbidding  sanctuaries,  the  like  of  which,  one  hopes,  no  architect 
will  ever  plan  again  ;  but  few  are  carrying  on  a  work  so  truly 
Christian  as  Christ  Church,  Marylebone.  One  Sunday  after 
noon,  some  years  ago,  I  found  my  way  into  one  of  the  ugly  little 
chapels  of  the  Grove,  and  heard  a  temperance  sermon  full  of 
statistics  from  Dr.  Dawson  Burns.  Outside,  the  public-house 
doors  were  thronged  with  loungers,  and  the  streets  had  a  look 
of  indescribable  dreariness,  which  even  the  brightness  of  a 
summer  Sunday  could  not  dispel. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  interesting  places  of  worship 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baker  Street,  none  is  more  curious 
than  the  small  French  chapel  in  Upper  George  Street.  Ex 
cellent  sermons  may  be  heard  there  during  Lent  from  leading 
Paris  preachers,  but  the  congregations  I  have  seen  in  this 
church  seldom  exceeded  two  hundred. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  preached  lately  on  the  text  which 
Mr.  John  Morley  quoted  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
London  Reform  Union.  "  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams."  Mr.  Morley  was 
severely  scolded  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  for  throwing  contempt 
on  dreams  and  visions  as  applied  to  London  reform.  Canon 
Holland  is  more  of  an  optimist  than  Mr.  Morley,  and  his  ser 
mon  on  "what  London  needs  "  ought  to  have  been  preached 
before  the  County  Council. 

"  Politics,"  he  said,  "  have  become  a  dream.  Men's  hearts 
burn  with  the  vision  of  an  earth  freed  from  darkness  and  cruel 
habitations;  visions  such  as  draw  them  in  their  thousands  to 
day  to  dream  of  a  happy  leisure  pleasantly  tasted  by  millions 
no  longer  overborne  with  toil ;  visions  of  cities  made  sweet 
and  honourable  and  clean,  fair  homes  for  a  society  knit  into 
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intimate  fellowships  by  the  intelligent  and  fervent  recognition 
of  corporate  responsibility  and  a  common  welfare." 

How,  asked  the  preacher,  is  the  Church  of  God  going  to 
meet  these  dreams  ?  The  dreams  of  to-day  will  become  the 
common-places  of  to-morrow.  That  which  we  think  so  little 
of,  as  it  floats  in  hazy  outlines  before  the  eyes  of  a  few  vision 
aries,  will  very  soon  be  the  dominant  assumptions  by  which 
the  conduct  of  men  at  large  will  be  determined.  It  will  pass 
into  daily  habits  and  into  common  speech  :  it  will  be  moulding 
the  mass  of  average  character.  How  serious  if,  through  our 
Christian  contempt  for  it  while  it  was  yet  a  dream,  it  should 
become  a  godless  factor  in  the  making  of  life.  Londoners 
need  Jesus  Christ  at  least  as  habitually,  as  normally,  as 
seriously  as  the  peasants  in  the  Tyrol.  And  He  could  be  to 
them,  as  surely  and  as  tenderly  as  to  the  mountaineers,  the 
one  Master  whose  service  was  perfect  freedom,  and  whose 
honour  was  their  joy.  Dream  of  it !  Of  a  London  where 
always  the  church  door  was  near  and  always  familiar,  and 
always  open  and  always  free,  and  in  and  out  the  people  can 
pass  with  the  blessed  ease  of  those  who  are  at  home  within 
these  walls,  and  who  sought  in  those  calm  retreats  the  daily 
solace  of  their  souls  !  Dream  of  a  London  where  every  work 
ing  man  and  every  working  woman  knew  that  there  was  a  God 
in  heaven  who  cared  for  them,  a  Redeemer  who  died  to  give 
them  love  and  life,  a  home  of  God  where  they  might  kneel  and 
find  their  peace,  a  Priest  who  was  ready  with  open  ear  and 
kindly  spirit  to  be  at  the  service  of  their  needs  and  sins  and 
sorrows  ! 

O.S.  B. 
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"  Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first."— ST.  MARK 
x.  31. 

IT  was  in  these  words  Jesus  concluded  His  reply  to  the 
question,  What  shall  we  have  ?  how  shall  we  be  re 
warded  who  have  forsaken  all  to  follow  Thee  ?  The 
question  had  been  suggested  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  wealthy  young  Jew,  when  called  on,  to  renounce  his 
possessions  for  the  sake  of  following  the  Master,  and 
whose  exclusion  thereby  from  higher  gains  and  bless 
ings  the  Master  had  lamented.  It  left  Simon  Peter 
curious  to  learn  something  about  the  recompense  which 
they  might  anticipate,  who,  when  called  to  leave  all 
they  had  to  leave  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom,  were 
not  found  thus  unwilling,  but  had  cheerfully  made  the 
surrender.  Sparing  the  rebuke  which  the  spirit  of  his 
inquiry  had  deserved,  Jesus  had  answered  with  a 
general  statement,  couched  in  glowing  language,  that 
any  great  sacrifice,  in  response  to  the  divine  demands, 
would  be  amply  repaid,  would  receive  abundant  and  rare 
compensations,  both  in  the  present  life  and  in  the  world 
to  come.  "  But,"  He  added,  and  we  can  fancy  with  a 

1  Preached  in  Anerley  Congregational  Church  on  Sunday  even 
ing,  May  22nd,  1892.     Specially  reported. 
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sudden  change  of  tone,  "  but  many  that  are  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first." 

Now  I  wonder  what  it  was  exactly  of  which  He  was 
thinking  ?  what  it  was  in  His  mind  which  led  Him  to 
finish  thus  ?  I  can  imagine  several  things,  one  or  other 
of  which,  and  perhaps  something  of  all,  may  have 
moved  Him  to  the  utterance.  For  instance,  it  may 
have  been  simply,  or  in  part,  a  feeling  of  doubt,  an  un 
quiet  misgiving,  with  regard  to  the  eager  questioner, 
together  with  a  desire  to  caution  him. against  being  too 
assured  of  his  entire  consecration,  and  his  superiority 
over  the  rich  youth  who  had  shrunk  from  denuding 
himself.  He  who  had  seen  in  the  former,  when  He 
chose  him,  behind  all  his  foils  and  his  frothy  impulsive 
ness,  elements  of  fine  promise,  out  of  which  a  real 
apostle  might  be  fashioned,  may  have  seen  in  him,  behind 
his  present  devoted  ardour  and  attachment,  elements  of 
danger,  threatening  possible  inconstancy  and  collapse 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  weakness,  or  infirmity  boding 
ill  for  his  behaviour  in  such  an  hour.  He  was  doubting, 
maybe,  whether  his  enthusiastic  adherent  had  actually 
forsaken  all  for  Him,  although  he  had  thrown  up  his 
craft  and  his  fishing  prospects ;  whether  he  had  so 
thoroughly  forsaken,  to  wit,  his  strong  native  self-seek 
ing,  his  worldly  ambition,  his  passionate  liking  for  place 
and  position,  that  he  would  be  capable,  in  disappoint 
ment  and  adversity,  of  the  same  courage  and  firmness 
as  now.  Could  this  man,  who  had  certainly  abandoned 
his  all  to  sit  at  His  feet  and  serve  under  Him,  be 
equally  depended  upon,  happen  what  might ;  or  com- 
plaisantly  assuming  that  he  was  wholly  self-given,  was 
he  living  the  while  in  a  fool's  paradise — a  fool's  paradise 
ere  long  to  be  scattered  and  swept  away  ?  And  look 
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you — for  sometimes  we  are  better  than  we  appear  to 
others,  better  even  than  we  appear  to  ourselves  ;  some 
times  \ve  are  less  admirable  than  we  appear,  or  than  we 
fancy  we  are ;  our  supposed  heroism  is  not  quite  so 
heroic,  after  all,  as  we  deem  it — our  supposed  readiness 
to  stand  by  principle,  to  be  bravely  true  in  the  teeth  of 
whatever  difficulty,  in  spite  of  whatever  temptation  ;  not 
quite  so  perfect  our  preceding  motive,  not  quite  so 
purely  disinterested  and  generous.  How  much  meaner, 
or  feebler  we  are  going  to  be  in  some  approaching 
conjuncture  than  we  dream  or  believe  !  Ay,  what  in 
ward  betokenings  or  foreshadowings  of  it  lurk  within  us, 
of  which  we  are  placidly  insensible  !  Were  a  seer  by 
our  side,  whose  insight  and  penetration  enabled  him  to 
predict  it,  and  he  undertook  to  describe  to  us  our  action 
in  the  approaching  conjuncture,  how  incredulous  we 
should  be  ! 

"  The  idea  !  "  we  should  exclaim  resentfully,  "  the 
idea  that  we  should  demean  ourselves  thus!"  Is  it 
well  that  future  sorrows  or  calamities  are  hidden  from 
us?  It  is  equally  well  that  our  courage  and  action 
under  these  is  hidden  from  us  also,  that  there  is  no  one 
near  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  through  the  veil  of  timorous 
failures  and  timorous  misdoing  or  unworthiness.  The 
glimpse  would  only  anger  or  annoy,  would  scarcely  have 
any  restraining,  safeguarding  effect,  any  more  than  it 
had  in  the  case  of  Simon  Peter,  whose  denial  of  his 
Master  was  foretold  to  him  in  vain,  and  did  but  serve 
the  purpose  of  vexing  and  offending  him. 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall,"  for  he  knows  the  possibilities  of  misdoing  that  lie 
slumbering  within  him,  possibilities  which  some  new, 
strange  situation,  some  circumstances  hitherto  uncn- 
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countered,  might  suffice  to  release  to  his  shame.  Who 
knows,  though  so  seemingly  strong  and  established,  how 
his  virtue  might  not  yield  and  break  down,  were  it  sud 
denly  tried  from  without  as  it  has  not  been  ?  While 
there  is  good  in  us  at  our  very  worst,  good  like  the  bird 
of  paradise  in  its  pale,  plain  shell,  good  in  silent  germ, 
good  smothered,  stifled,  overlaid  or  recumbent,  and  wait 
ing  only  for  the  circumstances  that  shall  discover  it  and 
liberate  it,  there  is  evil,  too,  at  our  best,  evil  in  secret 
solution,  temporarily  stemmed  or  suppressed,  or  en 
folded  in  sleeping  tendencies,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
kindling,  stimulating  impact,  to  burst  forth  like  con 
cealed  volcanic  fire. 

But  again,  I  can  imagine  that  in  these  words  which 
we  have  recorded  here — I  can  imagine  that  Jesus  may 
have  been  thinking  rather  of  the  rich  young  man  who 
had  shown  such  unmistakable  anxiety  and  yearning  to 
be  perfected,  yet  could  not  quite  accept  the  severe  con 
ditions  presented  to  him,  could  not  submit  to  the  sur 
render  required.  The  man  had  greatly  interested, 
greatly  attracted  Jesus.  When  He  saw  him  He  loved 
him,  felt  sure  that  he  could  not  be  far  from  the  king 
dom,  thought  that  he  perceived  in  him  the  making  of 
just  such  a  one  as  He  wanted  for  the  sacred  cause.  For 
Jesus,  mind  you,  was  always  looking  out — at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  Gospel  narrative — was  always 
looking  out  for  men  whom  the  cause  needed.  He  had 
found  twelve  whom  He  trusted  might  do,  but  He  would 
fain  find  some  others,  if  He  could,  who  might  perhaps 
excel  even  in  spirit  and  quality  these  with  whom  He 
was  not  altogether  satisfied,  in  the  work  of  training 
whom  He  was  often  discouraged  and  despondent.  As 
many  another  leader  has  cried,  "  O  for  the  right  kind 
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of  men  around  me  to  become  my  agents,  men  capable 
of  infection  with  my  self-forgetting  enthusiasm  !  "  He 
seems  to  have  been  looking  out  for  such  among  those 
whom  He  came  across,  and  He  is  shown  us  in  the  Gos 
pel  narrative  trying  for  them  here  and  there  in  the 
crowd,  trying  for  them  here  and  there  with  a  throb  of 
expectancy,  only  again  and  again  without  success. 

"  Follow  Me,"  He  says  to  one.  "  But,  Lord,  suffer  me 
first  to  go  and  bury  my  father,"  was  the  answer  given. 
"  I  will  serve  thee,"  says  another,  "but  let  me  first  go 
and  bid  them  farewell  that  are  at  my  house";  neither, 
also,  fit  for  the  kingdom.  "  Lord,"  cried  another,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  moment,  "  I  will  follow  Thee 
whithersoever  Thou  goest,"  but  to  prove  him  the  reply 
was  made,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head,"  and  his  offer,  apparently,  was  not  renewed. 

So  it  was,  apparently,  in  the  case  of  this  rich  Jew. 
Struck  by  his  moral  earnestness,  by  a  love  in  him  above 
the  ordinary,  by  signs  of  unwonted  grace,  Jesus  had 
straightway  tried  this  call,  applied  this  test,  with  some 
evident  hope  that  he  would  withstand  the  test  and  re 
spond  to  the  call,  and  was  disappointed  when  the  youth, 
with  some  appearance  of  regret,  yet  decisively  turned 
away.  And  I  can  imagine  Christ  still  lingering  after 
him  in  thought,  still  hungering  after  him,  still  feeling 
how  much  there  is  in  him  of  good,  of  fine  disposition,  of 
spiritual  tenderness  and  seriousness.  He  may  not  have 
lost  all  hope  with  regard  to  him — though  he  had  gone 
off,  may  have  clung  to  the  idea  that  some  day,  sooner 
or  later,  he  would  return  and  surrender  himself.  Just 
at  once  and  for  a  time,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  with  his  great  possessions,  to  forsake  all.  One 
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could  hardly  expect  him  to  be  equal  to  it  all  at  once, 
and  for  a  time.  But  with  his  noble  discontent  and  as 
piration  must  he  not  ere  long  be  brought  to  Him — he 
\vho,  if  he  went  away,  went  away  sad  ?  Let  him  be  for 
a  while  ;  never  mind,  do  not  trouble  ;  let  him  be  for  a 
while,  let  him  go  back  to  his  houses  and  his  lands.  His 
noble  discontent  and  aspiration  will  be  working  in  him 
and  keeping  him  restless,  until  at  length,  perchance,  at 
length  it  will  impel  him  to  the  renunciation  of  which  at 
present  he  is  incapable. 

For  some  clays,  perhaps,  Christ  waited  for  him.  Oh, 
I  can  fancy  He  waited  for  him  with  secret  hope,  saying 
to  Himself,  as  He  remembered  his  singular  earnestness 
and  the  sorrowful  air  with  which  he  retired  : — "  Who 
can  tell  that  I  may  not  have  him  for  My  apostle  yet  ? 
an  apostle  that,  maybe,  shall  transcend  these  twelve  in 
ardour  and  strength,  surpassing  them  in  giving  up  for 
the  kingdom  with  a  mighty  struggle,  such  as  they  have 
never  known,  so  much  more  than  they  have  had  to  give 
up  ;  and  thus,  after  halting,  finally  outrunning  the  swift. 
Thus  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last."  This 
may  have  been  His  thought  in  the  text,  remembering 
what  He  had  discerned  of  gracious  promise  and  potency 
in  the  man,  who  meanwhile  certainly  looked  small  and 
unworthy  beside  these  twelve,  and  dreaming  of  the 
height  to  which  it  might  yet  carry  him. 

But  whether  or  no,  not,  however,  as  we  had  dreamed, 
but  as  we  had  never  dreamed  of  seeing,  the  first  often 
become  last,  and  the  last  first,  do  they  not  ?  One,  for 
instance,  from  whom  in  some  trying  position  we  should 
have  anticipated  great  things,  an  admirable  or  adequate 
bearing,  fallen  sadly  below  the  mark,  sadly  below  our 
estimate  of  him,  while  another,  on  \\hom  we  should  not 
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have  counted  for  much,  bears  himself  grandly.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  latter.  That  he  should  have  displayed 
in  the  crisis  such  courage  and  adherence  surprises  us. 
Why,  he  had  seemed  to  us  always  so  inferior,  of  baser, 
weaker  character.  Have  you  not  witnessed  it  in  fami 
lies, — the  sudden  manifestation  in  one  member,  beneath 
the  pressure  of  exacting  circumstances,  of  unsuspected, 
beautiful  quality,  against  the  disappointing  behaviour 
of  others,  in  comparison  with  whom  he  had  been  little 
esteemed.  Look  at  the  wife — quite  a  delicate,  fragile, 
gentle,  dependent  creature — in  some  severe  trial,  in  the 
stress  of  some  sudden  heavy  adversity,  surmounting  all 
at  once  the  husband,  the  bearded  man  on  whom  she 
had  been  leaning,  exhibiting  a  fortitude  superior  to  his  ; 
no  longer  the  supported,  as  before,  but  the  strong  and 
sweet  supporter.  Or,  when  clouds  gathered  about  a 
friend,  and  sore  reverses  befel  him,  and  he  was  suffering 
perhaps  a  little  in  repute,  ah  !  the  staunch  loyalty,  the 
great  warmth,  the  depth  and  sympathy  shown  by  one 
who  had  always  been  deemed  rather  cold-natured, 
rather  wanting  in  feeling,  who  previously  had  not 
evinced  much  devotion  or  tenderness ;  while  another, 
who  had  been  demonstratively  affectionate,  has  fallen 
away  and  stood  afar  off,  as  it  was  when  Simon  Peter, 
an  evident  disciple,  disowned  with  an  oath  his  ruined 
Master,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  whom  fear  of  the 
Jews  had  held  back  from  open  attachment,  came  for 
ward  acknowledging  in  action  his  reverence  and  love. 

On  occasions  that  call  for  a  great  prompt  sacrifice  in 
the  interests  of  a  worthy  cause,  or  upon  the  altar  of  truth 
and  principle,  have  you  not  seen,  now  and  again,  some 
very  religious  people,  very  virtuous  people,  wonderfully 
outdone  by  some  who  had  had  but  little  credit  for 
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conscientiousness  or  moral  seriousness,  men  to  whom 
you  would  never  have  looked  for  anything  like  the  mag 
nanimous  spirit  and  conduct  that  distinguish  them. 
There  are  capacities  for  nobleness  in  many,  to  whom, 
maybe,  we  should  least  impute  them,  capacities  that  are 
only  waiting  for  requisite  quickening  circumstances  to 
show  themselves. 

And,  mind  you,  the  very  greatest  are  often  behind 
others  for  a  while,  like  your  dull,  slow  schoolboy,  who 
turns  out  afterwards  a  brilliant  man,  while  his  more 
brilliant  schoolmate,  who  got  all  the  praise  and  the 
prizes,  dims  and  fades  beside  him,  the  tortoise  in  the 
end  beating  the  hare.  The  best  are  often  the  tortoise 
in  development, — do  you  know  why?  Just  because  they 
are  the  best,  because  they  have  so  much  more  in  them 
to  develop.  They  flower  less  quickly,  less  readily,  than 
others  whose  quicker,  readier  flowering  is  due  to  less 
depth  of  soil.  The  former  require  a  longer  time  to  be 
come  what  they  are,  because  there  is  so  much  more  of 
them.  Yes  ;  I  think  sometimes  that  the  earthly  period 
granted  us  is  not  long  enough  for  the  true  development, 
the  true  expression  of  some  upon  whom  at  present  little 
beauty  of  the  Lord  appears.  I  daresay  they  want  a  life 
beyond,  where  they  may  be  destined  to  shine,  if  they 
should  never  shine  here,  and  shine,  possibly,  to  the  out 
shining  of  some  with  whom  at  present  they  unfavourably 
compare.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  in  whom  as  yet 
the  goodness,  which  we  suspect  not,  hides  and  is  stifled. 
Only  wait  a  while,  only  give  them  time,  and  if  they 
should  die  at  length  with  it  concealed  and  obstructed, 
still  wait  on,  for  all  is  not  over  with  them  when  earth's 
brief  day  is  over,  and  the  manifestation  may  be  accom 
plished  yonder,  behind  the  veil. 
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Again,  actual  vice  in  one  may  be  frequently,  to  a 
great  extent,  nothing  but  suppressed  virtue — virtue 
wandering  confusedly,  recklessly,  to  find  itself,  or  beat 
ing  passionately  against  the  bars  which  imprison  it,  the 
blind,  blundering,  bewildered  struggle  of  a  fine  nature  ; 
just  like  the  troublesome  mischievousness  of  the 
naughty  boy,  which  is  but  an  overflowing  energy, 
thwarted  or  impeded  by  its  environment,  and  vented 
thus  for  lack  of  rightful  scope  and  guidance,  a  right 
noble  energy  in  temporary  disguise,  which  is  yet  to  issue 
in  great  and  admirable  deeds.  There  is  a  profanity 
sometimes  which  indicates  deep  underlying  reverence, 
and  there  is  a  blasphemy  which  may  have  its  root  in 
piety.  As  one  has  said,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
misanthropy  is  only  suppressed  benevolence,  a  heart  of 
pity  and  compassion  looking  for  judgment,  and  hearing 
naught  but  the  cry  of  the  wronged  and  the  downtrodden. 
Yes  ;  pessimism,  with  its  consequent  bitterness  of  spirit, 
is  often  only  a  sort  of  very  prolonged  moulting  of  the 
angels'  wings  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  Thy  Dives 
yonder,  who  finds  life  an  excellent  feast,  plumes  himself 
on  his  freedom  from  this  Divine  sorrow,  and  pronounces 
it,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  rank  unbelief.  The  con 
demned  pessimism  is  radically  a  noble  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  and  compels  a 
noble  yearning  for  the  improvement  which  is  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  nearer,  nearer  indeed  than 
many  whose  optimism  in  the  Church  seems  very  re 
ligious.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  reject  or  despise  the 
black,  ugly  world,  which  may  enfold  a  rare  and  exquisite 
flower,  a  flower,  the  ultimate  blooming  of  which,  how 
ever  late,  may  leave  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first. 

Once  more  for  a  moment,  I   think  Jesus  may  have 
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meant  to  intimate  that  though  His  disciples  had  so 
praiseworthily  forsaken  all  for  Him  and  for  the  gospel, 
that  they  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  therefore 
they  were  first.  That  though  they  had  done  this  par 
ticular  fine  thing  which  others  had  not  done,  there  might 
yet  be  among  those  others  some  who,  in  fineness  of 
soul,  surpassed  them,  who  had  not  indeed  made  any  such 
great  conspicuous  sacrifice,  simply  because  they  had 
not  been  called  to  make  it,  had  not  encountered  in  their 
life  the  demand  or  the  opportunity,  but  who,  in  spiritual 
texture  and  quality,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  them — 
possibly,  even  superior ;  that  a  greater  nature  might 
exist  in  men  who  had  never  performed  so  great  an  act 
as  theirs.  And  the  lives  which  some  men  live,  in  the 
shadow  from  morn  till  eve,  without  a  single  notable  deed 
of  heroism  or  any  grand  renunciation  for  truth  and 
conscience  sake,  may  imply  a  sustained  habitual  spirit 
transcending  that  of  others  whose  course  has  been 
marked  at  some  part  of  their  career  by  such  heroism 
or  renunciation  ;  that  a  much  lovelier,  diviner  man  may 
be  breathing  in  some  daily  quiet  endurance,  in  some 
daily  quiet  fidelity,  unobserved  and  hidden,  than 
breathes  behind  yonder  splendid  devotion  or  self-abne 
gation  displayed  for  once  in  the  midst  of  the  days. 
We  speak  and  we  sing  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
many  of  whom,  doubtless,  were  exceptionally  noble. 
Yet  were  there  probably  those  in  their  time,  here  and 
there,  of  even  nobler  inward  form,  and  feature  than  they 
who  never  gave  their  life,  nor  had  to  give  it  for  their 
convictions.  And  a  very  small  goodness  in  one  may 
mean  more  virtue,  more  meritorious  overcoming  than 
a  much  larger  goodness  in  another.  There  may  be  that 
in  one  man's  heredity  and  circumstances  which  renders 
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his  insignificant  little  doing  an  infinitely  greater  thing 
than  the  greater  doing  of  another.  A  poor,  blundering, 
broken  piece  of  work  has  been  done  often  out  of  deeper 
excellence  and  finer  grace  of  soul  than  some  faultless, 
perfect  piece  of  work  beside  it.  And  if  it  be  the  abiding 
aspiration  and  struggle  in  our  breast  which  determines 
our  rank  in  heaven,  not  what  we  are  and  what  we  do, 
but  what  we  would  be,  of  which  we  fall  short,  then  he 
may  be  higher  up  often  "  who  stumbles,  than  he  who 
stands,  and  fails  to  do  than  he  who  does." 


THE  INCARNATION. 
BY   THE   REV.    CANON    SCOTT   HOLLAND.1 

"  When  the  fulness  of  the  time   was  come,  God  sent  forth   His   Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."' — GAL.  iv.  4. 

WE  all  know  how  largely  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
incarnation  occupies  our  attention.  The  scientific  advance  in 
knowledge  has  brought  a  pressure  of  criticism  to  bear  on  this 
problem  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  necessities  of  Christian 
apologetics  have  concentrated  our  attention  upon  that  which 
has  been*  most  under  dispute.  We  cannot  help  this ;  we  are 
bound  at  all  cost  to  make  good  the  full  claims  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  unique  and  absolute  sovereignty,  and  such 
absolute  sovereignty  cannot  be  stated  except  in  terms  which 
will  involve,  of  sheer  inward  necessity,  miraculous  results  on 
the  outward  surface  of  that  human  life  which  He  has  filled 
with  His  own  supremacy.  We  cannot  help  it ;  we  are  bound 
to  carry  through  the  controversy.  But  yet,  if  we  were  at 

1  Preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on    Sunday  afternoon,  January  I, 
iSSS,  being  the  First  Sunday  after  Christmas. 
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peace,  if  we  were  but  left  to  follow  out  the  natural  course  of 
reflection  which  the  natural  incarnation  suggests,  it  would  be 
its  naturalness  rather  than  its  supernaturalness  which  would 
surely  most  arrest  and  surprise  us.  That  which  is  really 
startling  in  the  birth  and  life  of  our  Lord  is  not  the  extent  of 
its  miraculous  display,  but  its  strange  and  severe  limitations ; 
not  the  degree  to  which  He  exercised  His  Godhead,  but  the 
degree  to  which  He  emptied  Himself  of  it.  That  is  what 
bewilders  and  astounds  us  far  more  than  any  miracle.  Men 
talk  as  if  we  Christians  were  brimming  over  with  a  childish 
and  reckless  exuberance  of  the  supernatural.  Is  not  the 
wonder  all  the  other  way  ?  Is  it  not  amazing  that  a  creed, 
which  starts  with  such  tremendous  assertions  about  the  person 
of  its  Founder,  should  keep  itself  so  well  in  hand,  so  rigidly 
under  control,  that  its  main  force  is  spent  in  exhibiting  the 
loyalty  with  which  this  only-begotten  Son  of  God  "  submitted 
to  every  ordinance  of  man"  and  of  nature,  how  He  bent 
Himself  down  to  the  hard  and  narrow  frontiers  of  His  natural 
lot  ?  For  one  man  who  is  disturbed  by  the  miracles  we  preach, 
there  are  twenty  who  are  distressed  by  the  absence  of  miracle 
from  our  account  of  salvation.  "  Why  this  slow  and  painful 
dealing  with  sin  and  with  sorrow  ?"  they  are  asking  impatiently. 
"  Why  does  not  God  act  with  greater  freedom  ?  why  this 
roundabout  method  of  redemption  ?  why  give  over  His  Son  to 
an  hour  of  darkness  ?  Why  not  take  away  the  bitter  cup  ? 
Why  does  He  not  uproot  as  with  a  tempest  the  tyrannies  of 
the  oppressor  ?  Why  not  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down  ? 
We  know  the  passion,  the  misery  of  those  questions.  Those 
are  the  difficulties  that  perplex  and  bewilder  hundreds  of  poor 
fretting  desolate  hearts.  And  all  of  these  difficulties,  what  are 
they  but  a  protest  against  what  seems  to  them  the  unnatural 
naturalness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  its  strange  repression  of 
the  miraculous,  its  abhorrence  of  all  violent  disturbance  of  the 
natural  order  ?  They  are  crying  for  the  twelve  legions  of 
angels ;  and  the  hotter  their  faith,  the  more  passionately  they 
protest  against  the  Lord's  surrender  of  Himself  to  the  cross  : 
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"  This  be  far  from  Thee,  Lord!  Why  pass  under  the  yoke 
that  all  men  wear  ?  Why  should  things  take  their  natural 
course  ?  Why  thrust  no  cup  from  you  ?  Why  suffer  all  that 
comes  without  resistance  ?  This  be  far  from  Thee,  Lord  !  " 
So  spoke  Peter  of  old  ;  and  our  Lord  heard,  we  know,  within 
his  voice,  the  old  whisper  of  the  tempter,  for  He,  the  Lord,  had 
known  already  the  stress  of  that  very  temptation  when  in  His 
weary  fast,  full  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Spirit  that  had 
fallen  upon  Him,  with  all  power  made  His  to  exercise  and  to 
use,  the  whisper  stole  up  into  His  ear  :  "  If  Thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  make  these  stones  bread  "  ;  Ihe  devil's  whisper  now 
again  letting  loose  the  lie  of  lies  through  the  lips  of  a  friend  : 
"  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan  ;  thou  savourest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  man."  The  incarna 
tion  is  the  revelation  of  the  binding  force  of  natural  law  to  the 
necessities  of  which  God  yielded  up  His  Son.  It  is  the  loud 
proclamation  of  the  deference  God  pays  to  that  nature  which 
He  has  created.  Where,  indeed,  can  we  learn  more  emphati 
cally  the  validity  and  the  sanctity  of  those  natural  conditions 
which  God  of  His  own  will  obeyed  even  to  the  death  of  His 
Son  rather  than  break  ? 

And  to-day  we  keep  the  peculiar  feast  that  celebrates  the 
Divine  obedience.  To-day  our  blessed  Lord  is  formally 
admitted  within  the  normal  and  ordinary  limitations  of  that 
human  nature  which  He  had  assumed  in  the  Virgin's  womb. 
He  who  has  come  into  the  world  to  lighten  every  man  who  is 
born  did  not  enter  it  in  some  miraculous  freedom,  to  find  the 
whole  wide  earth  laid  open  without  bolt  or  bar  to  His 
unhindered  access.  He  bent  Himself  to  surrender  His  claim 
to  direct  and  immediate  possession  of  an  entire  humanity. 
He  emptied  Himself  of  all  such  privileged  and  easy  liberty. 
He  was  spared  nothing  that  was  involved  in  taking  the  form  of 
a  slave.  "  In  the  fulness  of  time  He  was  made  of  a  woman, 
He  was  made  under  the  law,"  born  subject  to  all  accidents  of 
time  and  of  place,  born  at  a  date  and  at  an  hour,  drawn  to  the 
appointed  and  prophetic  city,  not  by  some  supernatural  inter- 
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vention,  but  by  the  ordinary  conditions  of  imperial  taxing 
which  had  brought  His  mother  to  the  home  of  David,  yet  had 
so  brought  her  that  He  had  in  that  city  no  house  in  which  He 
should  lay  His  head.  And  so  born  He  passes  under  the 
dread  shadow  of  human  history,  He  is  encompassed  round 
about  with  the  intricacies  of  our  dark  story,  He  takes  His 
place  in  the  long  line  of  generations,  He  sets  His  name  to 
those  who  went  before  Him!  He  is  interwoven  within  the 
meshes  of  a  human  pedigree,  He  becomes  wholly  ours  that 
we  may  become  His. 

My  brethren,  as  we  glance  down  the  long  list  of  the  fore 
fathers  in  St.  Matthew  or  in  St.  Luke  —a  list  which  looks  so 
stiff,  and  legal,  and  monotonous,  yet  how  profound  a  signifi 
cance  it  assumes  as  we  remember  all  that  it  embodies  !  There 
in  those  dry  names  lies  the  record  of  the  burden  which  the 
centuries  had  slowly  built  up  for  the  Lord  to  carry.  Through 
that  line  of  names  the  story  of  man's  life  reached  Him.  It 
arrived  at  Him  charged  with  all  that  those  men  had  made  it — 
their  struggles,  their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  woes,  their  sins, 
their  pains.  Out  of  the  nameless  years  which  had  come  and 
gone  a  certain  sequence  had  preserved  itself  through  those 
remembered  men,  links  in  the  long  chain  from  Abraham  and 
David.  Through  them  a  tradition  had  handed  itself  down,  a 
story  had  been  prolonged,  a  memory  had  survived  and  grown, 
and  had  accumulated  details,  and  had  gathered  in  experiences 
— passions,  aspirations,  losses,  all  had  stored  their  results 
within  its  unbroken  and  enduring  movement.  Such  strange 
exaltations,  such  untoward  reverses,  such  passionate  per 
sistence,  such  obscurity,  had  all  gone  to  the  fashioning  of  that 
family  of  David.  Into  it  had  passed  much  that  was  worthiest 
and  much  that  was  worst  in  human  character  and  incident. 
Ruth  and  David  and  Zerubbabel,  royal  glories,  heroic  deliver 
ances — yes,  but  also,  as  St.  Matthew  seems  to  suggest  with 
pregnant  emphasis,  and  Rahab,  that  harlot  of  Jericho,  and 
Bathsheba  the  wife  of  David's  sin  ;  and  all  this  inheritance, 
just  as  it  stood  at  that  very  moment  when  Caesar  first  prepared 
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to  lay  the  bitterest  mark  of  servitude  upon  the  race  which  once 
had  tasted  the  free  royalty  of  David,  just  when  the  last  and 
humblest  of  the  sons  of  the  king  had  Himself  to  acknowledge 
the  servitude  by  enrolling  Himself  for  the  foreign  tax,  enrolling 
Himself  for  the  tax  of  the  conqueror,  in  that  very  city  which 
enshrined  His  ancestral  glories — all  this,  without  turning  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  aside,  our  Lord  assumed  for  His  own  on 
the  day  when  carried  to  the  temple  as  the  Child  of  Mary. 
He  undertook  also  the  accumulated  responsibilities  which 
belonged  to  Him  as  the  heir  of  Joseph,  and  which  were  made 
His  by  His  circumcision  in  the  name  of  "  Jesus  " — circum 
cised  the  eighth  day  to  become  formally  and  for  all  time 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  carpenter's  Son." 

What  did  it  not  involve  ?  The  circumcision  brought  down 
upon  Him  the  whole  weight  of  the  law,  the  immense  burden 
of  Scripture,  the  long  and  painful  discipline  of  prophet  and  of 
psalm.  The  law  !  He  became  a  son  of  the  covenant,  a  Jew 
of  the  Jews,  being  already  born  of  Abraham.  Two  thousand 
years  of  continuous  and  recorded  history  laid  hands  upon  Him 
by  that  act — two  thousand  years  since  God  had  sealed  His 
promise  to  man  under  the  pledge  of  circumcision.  Under  the 
pledge  of  circumcision  all  that  history  stands  good  then. 
Christ  accepts  it ;  God  respects  it.  None  of  it  shall  be  set 
aside.  It  is  bound  to  be  fulfilled,  to  be  worked  out,  yea,  even 
unto  the  end,  for  only  by  bold  and  fearless  submission  to  its 
claims  can  its  dire  necessities  ever  be  loosed. 

The  power  of  prophecy  that  went  before  Him  had  accom 
plished  its  mission  by  lodging  itself  then  on  Him,  who  now  at 
the  hands  of  Simeon  in  the  temple — and  yet  again  when 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  by  the  Jordan — bent  His 
neck  of  His  own  will  to  the  yoke,  and  set  Himself  to  the  task 
of  fulfilling  all  righteousness.  The  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
spiritual  record  of  God's  own  prophetic  handling  of  those 
chosen  souls  who  before  the  light  shone  should  bare  witness  to 
its  shining,  those  Scriptures  now  closed  round  that  little  Child 
with  authoritative  embrace  as  Simeon  lifted  the  Messiah  long 
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desired  in  his  arms  before  God  on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion.  What 
those  books  recorded  He  must  fulfil.  The  experiences  there 
stored  had  authority  over  Him.  They  gave  Him  His  direc 
tion,  they  marked  down  the  path  He  must  tread.  He  is  made 
responsible  for  all  that  faithful  souls  in  the  weary  years  behind 
Him  had  under  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit  been  led  to  suffer, 
to  feel,  to  utter,  to  hope.  He  accepts  the  limitations  set  upon 
Him  by  their  intuitions.  He  consents  to  travel  by  the  road 
that  they  have  cast  up,  passing  as  it  were  from  stone  to  stone, 
from  where  they  of  old  in  days  of  darkness  and  misery  laid 
them  in  the  wilderness.  All  their  voices,  their  cries,  their 
beseechings,  He  will  re-utter.  As  they  had  been,  so  would  He 
be.  If  they  had  been  pierced  in  the  house  of  their  friends, 
even  so  would  He  be  pierced.  If  they  had  had  gall  and 
vinegar  given  them  to  drink  when  their  lips  were  parched  with 
burning  pain,  He  too  would  be  not  ashamed  to  taste  of  that 
cup  ;  if  but  one  of  them  had  been  sold  for  the  price  of  a  slave, 
He  too  would  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  if  they  had 
ever  deemed  themselves  forsaken  of  God  in  the  hour  of  their 
distress,  He  too  would  know  what  the  horror  of  that  great 
darkness  might  mean.  Whatever  they  had  known — shame 
and  spitting,  scorn  and  infamy,  cruelty  and  death — all  should 
be  passed  on  from  them  to  Him  ;  on  His  shoulders  the  stripes 
should  fall,  until  all  that  had  been  written  about  Him  should 
have  an  end.  So  He  was  to  walk  in  strict  and  careful  sub 
mission  to  the  lines  set  down  for  Him  by  the  prepared  past. 
Enough  for  Him  that  any  sorrow  should  be  recorded  in  those 
ancient  books.  He  will  endure  its  repetition  out  of  loyalty  to 
those  of  old  wrho  felt  the  bitterness  of  that  bruising ;  no  legion 
of  angels  should  rush  in  to  ward  off  from  Him  the  disaster,  for 
that  would  be  to  fail  in  His  task.  How,  then,  would  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled  ?  So  He  walks  step  by  step  in  the  track 
of  prophecy ;  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  desertion  by  those 
dearest  to  Him,  and  death  by  the  hands  of  His  own  chosen 
people — all  of  these  are  accepted  and  justified  out  of 
obedience  to  bygone  experiences,  to  the  limits  set  Him  by  His 
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o\vn  constant  phrases :  "It  must  needs  be  that  the  Scripture  be 
fulfilled,"  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  "  "  The  Son  of 
man  goeth  as  it  was  determined,"  "  I  say  unto  you  that  that 
which  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished,"  "These  things 
were  done  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 

So  "  God  sent  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law."  And  now  how  sharp  a  contrast  this  Divine  method  of 
reform  stands  for  instance  to  the  declaration  of  the  greatest 
idealist  in  the  days  just  before  Christ !  Plato,  we  know,  as  he 
reviewed  sorrowfully  the  actual  Athens  with  which  he  found 
himself  encircled,  pronounced  in  his  prophetic  work  on  human 
society  that  its  true  reformer  and  saviour  would  be  known  by 
this  mark,  that  he  would  demand  for  himself  a  clean  canvas 
before  he  consented  to  begin.  He  could  do  nothing,  he  said, 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  remove  from  out  of  the  influences 
and  traditions  of  home  the  whole  generation  of  children  ;  so 
alone  would  he  obtain  the  clean  canvas  he  desired.  Yes,  if 
only  the  weary  burden  of  our  obligations  that  are  inherited 
could  be  so  freely  cast  off,  if  only  we  could  lay  hands  on  the 
little  children  and  sweep  them  off  into  some  new  garden  of 
Eden,  if  only  we  could  run  a  sharp  dividing  knife  between 
us  and  our  rueful  past  !  Surely  there  is  a  pathos  in  the 
demand  which  stirs  us  into  admiration  of  the  noble  man 
who  made  it  ;  and  yet  its  pathos  cannot  disguise  from  us 
that  it  is  a  confession  of  failure.  The  reformer,  we  know, 
who  asks  first  for  a  clean  canvas  to  begin  upon  is  the  re 
former  who  refuses  to  grapple  with  the  past,  who  refuses  to 
face  his  facts.  He  condemns  himself  by  making  the  demand  ; 
for  what  is  asked  of  him  is  that  he  should  help  us  to  better  the 
life  that  now  is.  We  do  not  need  that  he  should  tell  us  how 
well  he  could  construct  another  form  of  life  under  changed  con 
ditions  ;  nay,  it  is  the  very  note  of  all  the  old  failure  to  redeem 
the  world  by  philosophy  which  is  struck  in  the  sad  Platonic 
phrase,  "  Give  me  the  children,  give  me  the  clean  canvas." 
And  yet  we  know  ourselves  too  well  the  ever-recurring  temp 
tation  to  make  the  demand,  we  who  are  so  bitterly  overloaded 
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with  the  weight  of  ancient  wrongs,  we  who  are  so  puzzled  and 
bewildered  by  the  situation  in  which  we  find  no  cues,  a  situa 
tion  which  the  more  we  study  it  the  vaster  and  darker  grows 
the  problem.  And  if  there  15e  those  among  us  who  cannot 
away  with  the  depression  at  the  degradation  of  men  that 
almost  seems  bound  to  increase  to  the  human  eye,  in  spite 
of  our  best  efforts  ;  if  there  be  those  who,  tinder  the  pressure 
of  the  sights  they  see  and  the  cries  they  hear,  become  im 
patient  and  lose  control  and  seek  some  outlet  of  escape,  and 
would  repudiate  the  inheritance  that  has  come  down  to 
them,  and  demand  that  some  decisive  act  should  sever  us 
from  the  weary  past  ;  if  there  be  any  who  demand  a  clean 
canvas  and  a  new  social  start — surely  we  shall  understand 
the  pathos  of  their  demand,  we  shall  feel  the  power  of  the 
temptation,  we  shall  be  very  gentle  with  their  righteous 
indignation,  even  though  we  know  that  such  a  demand  is 
a  confession  of  failure,  is  a  proof  of  helplessness,  is  an  echo 
of  despair  ;  even  though  we  remember  how  different  was  the 
courage  of  our  own  Master,  who  asked  for  no  violent  and  no 
miraculous  interference  with  those  limitations  by  which  the  past 
condition  is  advanced,  asked  for  no  legions  of  angels  to  force 
for  Him  an  open  highway.  No,  the  past  shall  indeed  be  put 
away,  and  the  limitations  shall  indeed  be  surpassed  and 
mastered;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  One  who  has  faith 
enough  in  the  power  of  God  to  take  first  upon  His  own 
shoulders  the  story  of  sin  which  that  past  has  transmitted, 
faith  enough  in  the  victorious  spirit  to  bend  His  head  in 
submission  to  all  the  limitations  which  the  long  ages  have 
built  and  bonded,  faith  enough  to  bury  Himself  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  actual  situation  as  it  stood,  and  from  thence, 
from  within  as  the  leaven  at  work  within  the  lump,  in 
patience,  in  unwearied  hope,  in  invincible  loyalty,  work 
until  the  corrupted  mass  itself  becomes  transfigured  and  re 
newed. 

"  Give  me  a  clean  canvas."     We  hear  the  same  beseeching 
voice  go  up  again  and  again  from  those  who  are  wearied  with 
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the  fight  with  unbelief,  and  sick  to  death  of  the  woes  of 
Christians.  Here  again  history  has  passed  down  to  us  a 
long,  wearisome,  woeful  tale,  and  in  England  above  all, 
where  the  story  of  the  Church  is  so  strangely  and  deeply 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  people  and  the  throne. 
The  catholic  faith  of  Christ  arrives,  we  know,  on  our  late 
generation,  bearing  along  with  it  the  complications,  the  incum- 
brances,  the  debris,  and  the  wrongs  of  all  that  has  gone  in  the 
confused  making  of  a  nation's  existence  ;  it  comes  to  us  marred 
and  scarred  and  maimed.  And,  oh  !  how  we  sigh  for  the 
simplicity  of  some  early  days,  when  to  believe  was  at  least 
to  know  what  we  believed,  when  to  belong  to  the  Church  was 
to  enter  at  least  a  brotherhood  of  purity  and  a  home  of  peace  ! 
And  no  wonder  that  men  get  impatient,  and  would  sweep  out 
of  sight  all  this  huge  obstacle  which  time  and  the  sad  years 
have  built  between  themselves  and  the  Master  whom  they  love. 
They  would  ignore  all  that  has  come  between,  they  would  go 
back  behind  and  recover  some  lost  cue,  go  back  behind  the 
confused  distracted  Anglican  story  to  seek  some  clear  Bible 
authority,  go  back  again  beyond  the  Roman  historical  entangle 
ments  to  find  some  unbewildered  Church  of  the  fathers  into 
whose  happy  garden  no  serpent  of  schism  had  ever  crept ; 
or,  if  the  search  prove  vain,  then  go  back  again  behind 
the  stormy  story  of  the  dogmatical  creeds  to  look  for  some 
open  Bible  which  all  can  lightly  read  and  understand  without 
confusion  and  without  risk  ;  or,  if  trouble  still  haunt  us  then, 
then  go  back  behind  the  terrible  metaphysics  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  ;  or,  if  there  the  mists  still  thicken  about  them,  go 
back  behind  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  and  the  agitating 
discussion  of  their  authorship,  and  the  critical  analysis  of 
their  perplexing  formation,  to  dig  out  some  Christianity  which 
was  Christ's  own  before  ever  it  passed  away  from  Him  to 
become  distorted  in  the  minds  of  His  first  followers  ;  go  back 
to  Him,  explore  some  far-off,  simple,  unencumbered  faith  which 
was  in  the  Lord's  mind,  and  yet  somehow  never  succeeded  in 
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making  itself  known  to  any  one  until  it  was  sifted  out  at  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  by  some  ardent  and  earnest 
seeker  from  the  very  records  which  had  themselves  mis 
understood  and  corrupted  it.  So  pathetic,  so  hopeless,  the 
familiar  search  after  the  flying  phantom — we  will  not  be  angry  at 
the  task  which  condemns  itself  to  inevitable  failure,  condemns 
itself  by  seeking  to  escape  from  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
problems  which  it  sets  itself  to  unravel ;  we  will  not  be 
angry,  while  yet  we  brace  ourselves  to  recall  how  we  stand 
pledged,  pledged  by  our  Lord's  circumcision,  pledged  by  His 
voluntary  submission  to  the  conditions  of  birth  and  parentage, 
pledged  by  these  to  be  ourselves  loyal  to  the  actual  historical 
situation,  loyal  to  the  facts,  loyal  to  the  known  and  recorded 
s'ory  through  which  the  faith  of  Christ  has  historically  passed, 
loyal  to  the  continuous  tradition  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
reached  us  ;  we  will  be  loyal  to  the  ship  of  Christ's  Church, 
though  storms  have  battered  it,  though  waves  have  shaken  it, 
though  winds  have  roared  aloud  around  it,  though  the  sullen 
seas,  many  and  bitter,  have  washed  over  it ;  we  will  be  loyal  to 
the  date  at  which  we  have  been  born  into  Christ's  body,  loyal 
to  the  long  years  through  which  our  fathers,  amid  distress  and 
disorder,  have  yet  striven  to  hand  down  to  us  the  faith  that 
they  received  ;  we  will  be  loyal  to  our  high  Christian  pedigree 
that  knits  us  up,  through  king,  and  saint,  and  martyr  of  old,  to 
t'le  heroic  days ;  loyal  to  it,  even  though  there  be  woven  with 
it  scandals  as  terrible  as  Tamar's  and  memories  as  unhappy  as 
Rahab's  and  Bathsheba's. 

"  A  clean  canvas  !  "  How  many  hearts  in  this  church  this 
afternoon  are  uttering  that  vain  desire  to  themselves  :  "  Give 
me,  O  God,  a  clean  canvas  ;  then  I  could  reform;  I  cannot  go 
on  in  this  way,  in  this  weary  battle,  so  mixed  and  so  broken-, 
against  my  sins  ;  if  only  I  could  be  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been, 
if  only  the  old  horrid  memories  did  not  haunt  me  still  long  after 
I  have  repudiated  the  sins  that  bred  them,  if  only  I  were  not 
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tangled  in  the  issues  of  rejected  lusts  and  of  repented  lies,  if  only 
the  dreary  weight  of  past  blunders  were  lifted  off,  if  only  I  could 
go  straight  on  the  road  which  indeed  I  desire  to  tread,  and  not 
always  lapse,  and  stumble,  and  fall  again  and  yet  again  ;  or  if 
only  other  people   would  help  me  more,    if   only  my  home 
were  other  than  it  is,  and  my  life  were  not  oppressed  by  things 
for  which  I  am  not  responsible,  if  only  the  canvas  were  clean 
if  only  the  facts  were  not  the  facts,  if  only  the  past  were  not  the 
past  !  "     The  poor  cry  of  the  wounded  soul,  so  pathetic  and  so 
vain  !  God  indeed  offers  a  new  beginning,  Christ  indeed  makes 
all  things  new  ;  but  it  is  you  yourself  as  you  are,  as  you  stand, 
it  is  that  which  He  would  redeem  and  recover ;  you,  the  very 
self  in  you,  which   is  now  sick  and  wounded  and  loaded  and 
broken,  that  is  what  He  wants:  not  some  imaginary  self  dropped 
out  of  the  skies,  without  a  past  and  without  a  story.     You  are 
to  bring  in  yourself  with  your  actual  load  of  evil  memories,  with 
all  your  sins  confessed,  acknowledged,  and  unexcused,  yourself 
damaged,  faint-hearted,  worn,  diseased.     He  rejects  nothing, 
He  accepts  you,  if  only  you  be   cast  at  His  feet.     You  are 
to  bring  Him  all,  to  resign  yourself  to  all  that  the  bad  years 
have  made  inevitable.     God  cannot  indeed  spare  you  the  slow 
and  painful  work  of  remedy,  but  He  can  and  will  give  you  the 
force  with  which  to  endure  it.     There  is  the  one  miracle,  the 
only  miracle  you  need.     Deep  within  all   He  will  lodge   His 
Spirit,  back  behind  all  He  will  implant  Himself.    There  is  your 
security,  there  is  your  new  start.     In  that  all  old  things  are  dead 
and  everything  is  new.     Sure  of  that,  you  will  not  be  afraid, 
whatever  the  year  brings  which  begins  to-day.     Sore  and  heavy 
the  hours  ahead  will  often  and  often  creep  along  ;  burdensome 
and  dreary  the  load  you  may  yet  have  to  carry;  but  be  of  good 
heart,  you  may  step  out  with  courage  in  the  might  of  mortifica 
tion,  for  He  will  not  fail  you  who,  circumcised  the  eighth  day 
never  asked  for  Himself  any  legion  of  angels,  nor  required,  to 
relieve  Himself,  "  that  this  stone  should  become  bread." 
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EIGHTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(Front  the  Gospel.'} 
THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  HEART. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 

— ST.  MATT.  xxii.  37. 

ALL  men  know,  or  think  they  know,  what  love  is.  The  poets  have 
sung  its  praises,  and  the  philosophers  have  analysed  it,  and  the 
moralists  have  assigned  it  a  niche,  under  one  name  or  other, 
among  their  virtues  ;  but  all  have  alike  regarded  it  as  too  irrational, 
too  capricious,  too  transitory  a  thing  to  be  an  adequateffoundation 
sfor  morality.  Christianity  alone  has  made  love  at  once  the  guide 
and  goal  of  life,  the  condition  of  perfection,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
The  very  instinctive  nature  of  love  often  misleads  men  into  think 
ing  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  command.  Other  things,  they  say, 
may  be  done  or  forborne  in  obedience  to  command,  but  love  is  as 
capricious  and  as  free  as  air.  This  is  a  fallacy  which,  like  many 
other  fallacies,  owes  its  plausibility  to  its  containing  half  a  truth. 
Love  is  indeed  irresistible  ;  many  waters  cannot  quench  it.  But 
like  other  irresistible  forces — the  lapse  of  a  river,  the  electric 
energy,  the  current  of  a  flame — it  can  be  guided,  and  by  guidance 
be  controlled.  "  Learning  to  love"  is  too  deep-set  a  phrase  in  our 
language  ever  to  have  arisen,  if  the  act  which  it  describes  were 
after  all  impossible.  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  knew  human  nature, 
what  it  could  do,  and  what  it  could  not  do,  when  they  said,  "  Love 
not  the  world,"  and  "Set  your  affections  on  things  on  high."  And 
love,  like  the  other  instincts  in  a  being  that  is  rational,  not  only  can 
be,  but  must  be,  directed  by  the  will,  as  the  sole  condition  of  attain 
ing  its  true  end. 
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1.  To  assist  us  to  that  end,  let  us  look  at  love  as  we  find  it  among 
men.    i.  In  the  first  place,  love  is  a  relation  existing  between  persons. 
The  will  need  not  have  for  its  field  of  exercise  more  than  a  law,  nor 
the  mind  more  than  an  abstract  object  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  derived 
and  secondary  sense  that  we  can  speak  of  loving  anything  other 
than  a  person.     We  may  love  him  for  the  possession  of  this  or  that 
attribute  of  loveliness  ;  but  it  is  the  self  behind  the  attributes — the 
person— that  we  love. 

2.  And  further,  love  is  never  stationary.      It   withers  unless  it 
grows,  and  in  growing  gathers  purity,  intensity,  perfection.     This 
is  the  faculty  which  we  are  bidden  to  enlist'wholly  in  God's  service  : 
"  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."      How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?      Different  forms  of  personal  beauty,  different 
graces  of  mind  or  character,  wake  the  love  of  different  men.      But 
once  let  a  man    be  confronted  by  the  congenial  character,   the 
appropriate  grace,  and  nature  does  the  rest.      So  with  the  love  of 
God.     He  attracts  us  through  many  avenues.     Our  part  is  to  direct 
our  mental  vision  by  the  will  ;  and  then  — 

We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it. 

But  it  is  in  this  direction  of  our  vision  that  we  fail.  Our  eyes  are 
feeble,  and  we  cannot  bear  the  light.  "He  left  not  Himself  with 
out  witness,"  but  we  interpret  it  amiss. 

II.  The  simplest  of  all  witnesses  is  our  natural  desire  for  God. 
"  All  men  yearn  for  the  gods,"  said  the  Greek  ;  "  My  soul  is 
athirst  for  God,''  said  the  Hebrew  poet. 

In  spite  of  such  utterances,  a  century  ago  philosophers  could  still 
maintain  that  religion  was  artificial.  But  in  the  light  of  our  larger 
knowledge  this  is  no  longer  possible. 

"VVe  have  an  infinite  capacity  for  loving,  which  points  to  an 
Infinite  Being  as  its  only  final  object. 

We  are  all  of  us  endowed  with  an  emotional  capacity,  whose 
final  cause  is  the  love  of  God.  And  every  phase'of  human  emotion 
should  be,  and  may  be  if  we  will,  a  stage  in  the  training  of  this 
faculty  for  its  destined  end  and  goal. 

The  genius  can  dispense  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu 
cation  ;  and  so  too  can  the  saint  ;  but  for  most  of  us  it  is  other 
wise.  The  things  that  lie  around  us,  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of, 
the  field  of  our  daily  exercise — nature,  art,  society,  marriage,  friend- 
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ship,  partings,  death, — these  are  the  appointed  channels  that 
should  guide  the  heart  to  God.  Our  mistake  is  to  think  such 
things  indifferent,  as  if  there  were  a  neutral  region,  neither  good 
nor  ill.  Nothing  is  indifferent,  except  to  our  blindness.  Every 
object  of  human  interest  lifts  us  up  or  drags  us  down.  And 
though  self-discipline  may  call  us  away  from  one  or  another  of  the 
things  of  earth,  Christian  asceticism  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
false  philosophy  which  teaches  that  God  is  to  be  loved  by  turning 
our  back  upon  His  creatures,  as  if  He  were  the  Emptiness  and  not 
the  Fulness  which  filleth  all  in  all. 

/.  R.  Illingivorth. 
University  and  Cathedral  Sermons,  p.  39. 


NINETEENTH   SUNDAY    AFTER   TRINITY. 

(From  the  Second  Morning  Lesson.') 

THE  UNSELFISHNESS  OF  CHRIST. 
"Obedient  unto  death."— riiiLirriANS  ii.  8. 

EXHORTING  to  unity,  St.  Paul  lays  his  foundation  in  humility. 
That  humility  which  is  not  condescension,  but  self-knowledge. 
Not  the  saying,  "  I  deserve  the  higher  place,  but  I  take  the 
lower,"  in  which  pride  has  two-thirds  of  the  whole  compound  ; 
but  the  saying,  saying  in  the  heart,  "The  lower  place  is  my  due 
— I  give  way,  I  go  last,  because  I  am  last — last,  and  least,  and 
worst." 

Now,  in  this  form,  Christ,  who  is  Truth,  cannot  be  our  Spokes 
man.  It  would  not  be  true  in  Him  to  call  Himself  "less  than  the 
least."  Before  St.  Paul  actually  reaches  Him,  he  changes  the 
term.  There  is  a  foundation  deeper  still  than  humility  ;  and  that 
is,  unselfishness.  Humility,  at  best,  must  be  a  self-comparison. 
In  its  truest  form,  it  is  a  self-comparison  to  the  disadvantage  of 
self.  Still  self  is  there.  Self  is  in  view,  if  it  be  but  for  the  purpose 
of  disparaging  or  of  trampling  on  it.  There  is  a  deeper  depth 
below.  Below  self-abasement  lies  self-forgetfulness.  There  self 
has  passed  out  of  sight.  For  whatever  purpose,  it  is  not  looked  at 
— not  even  for  the  sake  of  saying,  It  is  vile,  it  is  hateful,  tread  it 
under  foot.  "  Look  not  on  your  own  things  " — lose  sight  of  them 
—let  them  go.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
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Jesus."  He  could  not  honestly  "count  others  better  than  Him 
self—but  He  could  forget  Himself:  He  could  look  not  on 
His  own  things,  but  on  the  things  of  others  :  this  He  did — and  St. 
Paul  draws  it  out  for  us  in  the  Epistle  for  the  day. 

I.  We  have  before  us,  in  these  seven  verses, three  periods,  three 
stages,  in  the  history  (if  I  might  use  the  word  with  reverence)  of 
Him  whose  we  are. 

1.  There  is,  first,  the  original  glory.     It   is  briefly  but  strongly 
characterized.     "  Being  " — "  subsisting  "  being  originally,  the  Greek 
says — "  in  the  form  of  God."     The  "  form  "  (in  this  almost  philo 
sophical  use  of  the  word)  is  no  material  thing — it  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  attributes.     It  is  the  permanent,  the  essential,  the  inalienable 
— as  "fashion"  (below)  is  the  changeable  and  the  transitory.    This 
"original  existence  in  the  form  of  God"  is  the  strongest  possible 
way  of  expressing  the  true  Deity  of  Christ.      "  To  be  equal  with 
God,"  "to  have  equality  of  existence  with   God,"  in  the   following 
clause,  proves  decisively  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  it. 

2.  There  is,  secondly,  the  voluntary  humiliation.      "  Thought  it 
not    robbery"  is    an  adequate,   probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The   clause  is  not  the  expression  of  Christ's  conscious  right  to 
equality  with  God,  but  of  His  cession  of  that  equality.     "  Thought 
it  not  a  prize" — a  thing  to  be  grasped  and  clung  to,  and  boasted  of 
• — is  the  true  idea.     It  is  the  first  step  in  the  humiliation.     He  had 
equality  of  being  with  God — but,  in  comparison  with  the  enterprise 
on  which  the  Divine  heart  was  set,  the  recovery  and  deliverance 
of  sinful  man,  He  set  no  store  by,   He  even  counted  as  loss  the 
exercise  of  that  blessed  heaven-life  which  was  His  in  virtue  of  His 
Deity.      Therefore  "He  made  Himself    of  no  reputation" — the 
Greek  says,  "made  Himself  empty  "—laid  aside  the  plentitude  of 
joy  and  glory — "by  taking   the  form  of  a  servant" — that  is,  by 
assuming  the  nature,  not  the  semblance  only,  but  the  reality,  the 
true    characteristic  being  of  a  creature — in  other  words,  "being 
made,"  coming  into  a  new  existence. 

3.  There  is,  thirdly,  the  exaltation.     The  return  into  the  original 
glory  ;  not  now  as  it  was  before  Incarnation,  but  with  new  charac 
teristics,  the  reward  and  crown  of  the  humiliation.     "  Wherefore," 
because  of  this  entire  self-sacrifice,  "  God  also  highly  exalted  Him, 
and   gave    Him   that   name,"    that   description  or  designation  of 
being,  "which  is  above  every  name." 

II.  Between   the  humiliation    and  the  exaltation   this   is   all— 
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obedience.      Obedience  carried  to  its  limit — to  its  utmost  possible 
bound— death  itself. 

The  word  "obedience '' in  the  original  means  "listening  " — the 
bowing  down  of  the  ear  to  hearken.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
word  for  "disobedience"  means  "mis-hearing" — careless  hearken 
ing.  I  know  not  a  more  expressive,  or  a  more  monitory  sugges 
tion.  Jesus  is  the  Listener.  I  do  not  mean  now,  towards  man — 
though  that  thought  has  its  admonition — but  towards  God.  He 
"  became  a  listener— unto  death."  His  ear  was  ever  waiting  for 
the  still  small  voice  which  should  say  "  Do,"  or  which  should  say 
"  Suffer." 

There  are  two  parts  in  this  listening.  Hearing  is  one.  The 
metaphor  implies  the  catching  of  a  voice.  How  shall  they  hear 
without  a  speaker  ?  God  speaks.  Speaks  in  a  thousand  ways.  In 
reason  and  conscience — in  Providence  and  circumstance — in 
Revelation  and  in  the  Spirit.  Speaks  audibly,  but  not  over- 
poweringly.  There  must  be  an  ear,  as  there  is  a  voice.  And 
that  ear  may  stop  itself  if  it  will.  Therefore  the  other  half  of 
the  word  is  not  superfluous.  Bowing  down  to  hear — subject,  sub 
missive  hearing — that  is  obedience.  Many  hear  the  voice,  and 
then  judge  it.  Many  let  the  voice  speak  twenty  times  ere  they 
trouble  themselves  to  say,  "  Thy  servant  heareth."  The  hearing 
is  but  half,  not  half,  the  listening.  Even  Jesus,  when  He  was 
upon  earth,  did  not  expect,  did  not  wait  for,  a  voice  of  thunder. 
He  went  to  listen  for  it. 

1 1 1.  All  '•'  listening  "  has  its  limit.  Each  separate  day  comprises 
and  confines  it.  "Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?"  Do 
the  will  of  God  in  these,  and  then  that  little  lifetime,  the  particular 
day,  has  no  record  and  no  charge  against  thee  beyond.  How 
much  more  the  day  of  life  !  Be  thou  faithful  — be  thou  a  listener — 
unto  death — and  the  crown  is  won.  It  was  so  even  with  Chrut. 

C.  J.  Vaitghan. 

Words  of  Hope,  p.  163. 
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TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Epistle?) 

THE  DUTY  OF  CHRISTIAN  THANKFULNESS. 

"  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God,  and  the  Father,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — EPIIESIANS  v.  20. 

AMIABLE  and  exalted  as  gratitude  ranks  in  the  esteem  of  men, 
Christian  thankfulness  is  a  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  far  more 
elevated  and  important.  To  the  shame  and  reproach  of  every  one 
of  us,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  Christian  virtue 
of  very  rare  growth,  and  unfortunately  too  often  requires  adversity 
and  affliction  to  make  it  flourish.  Thoughtlessness,  prosperity, 
habitual  sin,  and  that  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief,''  which  leads  men  to 
live  as  much  as  possible  without  God  in  the  world,  stifle  the  very 
seeds  of  it  in  the  breast,  by  hardening  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to 
grow.  Still,  as  there  can  be  no  progress  in  real  holiness,  nor  even 
a  proper  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God  without 
this  first  and  natural  fruit  of  religion  in  the  heart,  it  will  be  im 
portant  to  consider  how  an  habitual  temper  of  Christian  thankful 
ness  may  be  best  excited  and  sustained. 

The  three  methods  most  likely  to  effect  this  necessary  frame  of 
mind  are  the  contemplation,  first,  of  our  own  nature  ;  secondly,  of 
the  nature  of  God  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  his  manifold  mercies. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  first,  our  own  consciousness  and  ex 
perience  will  supply  us  with  abundant  materials.  It  needs  no 
deep  reflection  to  perceive  that  we  are  naturally  weak,  and  des 
titute,  and  miserable  ;  full  of  wants  ;  needing  constant  support  ; 
and  prone  to  increase  our  forlorn  situation  by  our  own  vices, 
follies,  and  infirmities.  Our  strength  of  body  may  be  sufficient  to 
procure  us  lodging,  food,  and  raiment  ;  but  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
accident  and  disease,  and  imperceptibly  hastens  on  to  debility 
and  decay.  Our  strength  of  mind  may  enable  us  to  supply  a  few 
of  our  wants,  to  pursue  a  weary  pilgrimage  of  care  and  study,  and 
perhaps  to  know  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  of  the  many  things  that 
are  placed  around  us.  But  here,  again,  we  have  no  security 
against  sickness  and  casualties,  that  may  in  a  moment  leave  us 
forlorn  and  helpless  as  infants.  And  as  to  our  moral  sufficiency, 
we  know  that  "  we  can  do  nothing  as  of  ourselves."  We  may 
see  what  is  right,  but  cannot  accomplish  it. 
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II.  The  contemplation  of  the  Deity  is  also  necessary  to  produce 
sincere  and  lasting  thankfulness  of  heart.     We  must  observe  His 
many  and  all-glorious  attributes,  and  then  consider  minutely  the 
good,  and  gracious,  and   parental   relation   in    which   He  stands 
towards  us,  His  unworthy,  fallen,  and  ever-offending  creatures. 

III.  But,  thirdly,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  participate  in  this 
boundless  gratitude,  and  better  prepared  to  join  in  these  Hosannas 
of  all  created  beings,  if  we  turn  our  meditations  upon  some  of  the 
countless  mercies  dispensed  to  us  by  "  the  Lamb,  and   Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne." 

The  text  tells  us  that  we  are  to  "give  thanks  always  for  all 
things  unto  God,  and  the  Father,"  or,  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all, 
''in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  are  to  give  thanks 
at  all  times,  and  for  all  things.  The  expression  always  means  as 
often  as  possible,  whenever  opportunity  offers.  It  implies  a  settled 
habit  or  disposition  of  our  minds  ;  and  corresponds  with  a  number 
of  similar  expressions  used  by  this  Apostle  in  other  places,  as 
" continually?  " evermore" "  without  ceasing" 

The  simple  knowledge  of  what  we  are,  and  of  what  God  has 
done  for  us,  cannot  but  produce  this  natural  but  indispensable 
sentiment.  All  w-e  have  to  do  is  to  cherish  and  keep  it  alive  by 
obeying  the  Apostle's  injunction, — by  "giving  thanks  always  for 
all  things  unto  God " ;  as  well  in  the  hour  of  business  as  of 
pleasure  ;  in  sorrow  as  in  joy  ;  in  sickness  as  in  health  ;  in  re 
verses,  losses,  and  bereavements,  as  in  the  thoughtless  hours  of 
abundance  and  prosperity. 

A.  B.  Evans. 

Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life,  p.  334. 


TWENTY-FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  the  Second  Morning  Lesson.} 
EVERLASTING  CONSOLATION  AND  GOOD  HOPE. 

"Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good 
hope  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good 
word  and  work." — 2  THESS.  ii.  16,  17. 

THIS  prayer  naturally  falls,  as   all    true  prayer   will,    into    three 
sections — the  contemplation  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the 
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grasping  of  the  great  act  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  specification 
of  the  desires  which  it  includes.  These  three  thoughts  may  guide 
us  for  a  few  moments  now. 

I.  First  of  all,  then,  note  the  Divine  hearers  of  the  prayer. 

The  first  striking  thing  about  this  prayer  is  its  emphatic  recog 
nition  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  truth  familiar  to  these 
Thessalonian  converts.  Note  the  solemn  accumulation  of  His 
august  titles,  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.1'  Note,  further, 
that  extraordinary  association  of  His  name  with  the  Father's. 
Note,  still  further,  the  most  remarkable  order  in  which  these  two 
names  occur — Jesus  first,  God  second.  If  we  were  not  so  familiar 
with  the  words,  and  with  their  order,  which  reappears  in  Paul's 
well-known  and  frequently-used  Benediction,  we  should  be  startled 
to  find  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  before  God  in  such  a  solemn 
address.  The  association  and  the  order  of  mention  of  the  names 
are  equally  outrageous,  profane,  and  inexplicable,  except  upon  one 
hypothesis,  and  that  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Divine. 

Note,  still  further,  the  distinct  address  to  Christ  as  the  Hearer 
of  Prayer.  And,  note,  last  of  all,  about  this  matter,  the  singular 
grammatical  irregularity  in  my  text,  which  is  something  much 
more  than  a  mere  blunder  or  slip  of  the  pen.  The  words  which 
follow, — viz.,  "comfort"  and  "stablish"  —  are  in  the  singular, 
whilst  these  two  mighty  and  august  names  are  their  nominatives, 
and  would,  therefore,  by  all  regularity,  require  a  plural  to  follow 
them.  That  this  peculiarity  is  no  mere  accident,  but  intentional 
and  deliberate,  is  made  probable  by  the  two  instances  in  our  text, 
and  is  made  certain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
anomalous  and  eloquent  construction  occurs  in  the  previous 
epistle  to  the  same  Church,  where  we  have  in  exact  parallelism 
with  our  text,  "  God  Himself,  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  with  the  singular  verb,  "  direct  our  way  unto  you."  The 
phraseology  is  the  expression,  in  grammatical  form,  of  the  great 
truth,  "  Whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doth  the 
Son  likewise."  And  from  it  there  gleam  out  unmistakably  .the 
great  principles  of  the  unity  of  action  and  the  distinction  of  per 
son  between  Father  and  Son,  in  the  depths  of  that  infinite  and 
mysterious  Godhead. 

II.  Secondly,  note  the  great  fact  on  which  this  prayer  builds 
itself. 

The  form  of  words  in  the  original,  "loved"  and  "given,"  all 
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but  necessarily  requires  us  to  suppose  that  their  reference  is  to 
some  one  definite  historical  act  in  which  the  love  was  manifested, 
and,  as  love  always  does,  found  voice  in  giving.  Love  is  the  in 
finite  desire  to  bestow,  and  its  language  is  always  a  gift.  Then, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  thought,  there  is  some  one  act  in  which 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  love  manifests  itself;  some  one  act 
in  which  all  the  treasures  which  God  can  bestow  upon  men  are 
conveyed  and  handed  over  to  a  world. 

The  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  in  which  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  are  bestowed  upon  men.  When  our  desires  are 
widened  out  to  the  widest  they  must  be  based  upon  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  when  we  would  think  most  confi 
dently  and  most  desiringly  of  the  benefits  that  we  seek,  for  our 
selves  or  for  our  fellows,  we  must  turn  to  the  Cross.  My  prayer 
is  then  acceptable  and  prevalent  when  it  foots  itself  on  the  past 
Divine  act,  and  looking  to  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
widened  out  to  long  for,  ask  for,  and  in  the  very  longing  and 
asking  for  to  begin  to  possess,  the  fulness  of  the  gifts  which  then 
were  brought  to  men  in  Him. 

God  has  given,  therefore  God  will  give.  That  is  heaven's  logic, 
but  it  does  not  do  for  men.  It  presupposes  inexhaustible  resources, 
unchangeable  purposes  of  kindness,  patience  that  is  not  disgusted 
and  cannot  be  turned  away  by  our  sin.  These  things  being  pre 
supposed  it  is  true  ;  and  the  prayer  of  my  text,  that  God  would 
comfort,  can  have  no  firmer  foundation  than  the  confidence  of  my 
text,  that  God  has  given  "  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope 
through  grace."  "  Thou  hast  helped  us  ;  leave  us  not,  neither 
forsake  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation." 

III.  The  last  thing  here  is  the  petitions  based  upon  the  con 
templation  of  the  Divine  hearers  of  the  prayer  and  of  the  gift 
already  bestowed  by  God. 

May  He  "  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good 
word  and  work."  Practical  righteousness,  "  in  every  good  word 
and  work,"  is  the  outcome  of  all  the  sacred  and  secret  consolations 
and  blessings  that  Jesus  Christ  imparts.  There  are  many  Chris 
tian  people  who  are  like  those  swallow-holes,  as  they  call  them, 
characteristic  of  limestone  countries,  where  a  great  river  plunges 
into  a  cave  and  is  no  more  heard  of.  You  do  not  get  your  com 
forts  and  your  blessing  for  that,  but  in  order  that  all  the  joy  and 
peace,  all  the  calmness  and  the  communion  that  you  realize  in 
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the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  may  be  translated  into  good 
ness  and  manifest  righteousness  in  the  market-place  and  the 
street.  We  get  our  goodness  where  we  get  our  consolation,  from 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Cross. 

A.  Maclarcn. 
PauTs  Prayers,  p.  1 3. 


TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
(From  the  Epistle.} 

ST.  PAUL  AT  ROME. 

"I  pray  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge 
and  in  all  judgment  ;  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent  ;  that 
ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ." — Pun.. 
i.  9. 

NOTICE  the  peculiar  claims  on  our  attention  possessed  by  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  from  which  the  epistle  of  this  morning 
was  taken. 

I.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  it  as 
the  farewell  address  of  a  beloved  friend  and  teacher,  who  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  on  the  eve  of  some  great  change  in  his  life,  whether 
those  lesser  changes  which  attend  on  the  partings  and  separations 
of  those  who  have  been  near  and  dear,  or  that  great  change  which 
awaits  us  all  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  expression  of  such  a  feel 
ing  is  common  to  a  great  extent  to  this  Epistle,  and  to  those  which 
are  addressed  to  Timotheus.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  farewell  of 
the  Philippians  is  that  it  looked  forward  to  a  dark  future.  ;  to  a  future 
fraught  with  that  uncertainty  and  suspense  which  is  much  more 
trying  than  known  or  expected  evil.  And  yet,  as  he  looked  forward 
to  the  end,  St.  Paul  felt  that  "he  had  not  already  attained,  or  was 
already  perfect"  ;  he  "counted  not  himself  to  have  apprehended, 
but  he  pressed  forward  and  followed  after  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,"  "  if  that  by  any  means  he  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  if  that  he  might  appre 
hend  that  for  which  he  was  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus."  This 
feeling,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  fervent,  all-absorbing  energy  of 
the  earlier  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  or 
with  the  settled  calm  of  the  second  Epistle  to  Timotheus  ("Hence- 
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forth  I  know  that  there  is  a  crown  laid  up  for  me  ):),  brings  before 
us  an  aspect  of  the  Apostle's  mind  in  which  few  will  not  recognise 
something  akin  to  their  own  thoughts.  It  places  him  before  us, 
not  merely  as  the  great  champion  of  Christian  truth  and  freedom, 
as  the  ruler  and  teacher  of  all  the  Churches,  but  also  as  the  Chris 
tian  man  struggling  with  the  same  doubts  and  uncertainties  of 
knowledge  and  of  resolution  that  belong  to  all  of  us  ;  facing  them 
manfully,  wisely,  cheerfully  ;  yet  still  feeling  them,  and  troubled 
by  them,  and  not  ashamed  to  confess  them  before  God  and  his 
brethren,  in  the  full  consciousness  that  they  were  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  God,  and  that  from  his  brethren  he  should  receive,  in 
their  returning  tide  of  sympathy,  the  best  support  and  consolation. 

It  is  not  without  its  manifold  uses  to  remember  that,  amidst  the 
dim  and  wavering  traditions  of  later  times,  one  figure  at  least 
stands  out  clear  and  distinct  and  undoubted,  and  that  this  figure 
is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He,  whatever  we  may  think  concerning  any 
other  apostle  or  apostolic  man  in  connection  with  Rome,  he,  be 
yond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  appears  in  the  New  Testament  as  her 
great  teacher. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  only  apostolic  charac 
ter  which  the  New  Testament  itself  thus  brings  into  direct  con 
nection  with  the  oldest  Christian  history  of  Rome  and  of  Europe, 
was  the  apostle  above  all  others  whose  lessons  are  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  universal  application  to  all  our  circumstances, 
whether  as  nations  or  as  individuals.  He  was  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  of  the  Gentile  nations  who  were  still  unborn,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  actually  gathered  round  him  in  the  great  metro 
polis. 

II.  So  he  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  midst  of  his  uncer 
tainties,  from  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  the  old  heathen 
world,  in  the  full  view  of  danger  and  of  death  for  himself,  with  the 
consciousness  of  what  that  old  heathen  world  was  one  day  to 
become  through  the  preaching  of  his  gospel. 

"  The  love  and  the  judgment ;;  which  he  asked  for  his  Philippian 
converts  were  to  guide  them  through  the  troubles  and  trials  of  the 
first  generation  of  the  Church, — well  needing,  as  our  Lord  had 
said  before,  all  the  simplicity  of  doves  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
serpents.  Jewish  narrowness  and  heathen  licentiousness  and 
wild  Oriental  superstition,  mixed  in  a  thousand  combinations, 
were  the  things  out  of  which  they  had  to  "approve  those  that 
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were  excellent"  and  reject  those  that  were  evil.  For  them  that 
prayer  was  uttered,  and  its  fulfilment  is  in  great  measure  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  truths,  the  Christian  institutions,  which  out 
of  that  vast  confusion  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  But  the 
elements  of  that  first  confusion  still  survive  the  Apostle's  time  ; 
and,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  once  more  to  look  over  the  troubled 
scene  of  this  stormy  world,  if  he  could  see  the  complicated  mass  of 
old  and  new,  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  faith  and  doubt,  of 
Greek  and  Jew,  barbarian  and  Scythian,  reproduced  in  other  forms, 
yet  still  with  the  same  conflicting  principles,  would  not  the  same 
prayer  still  be  offered  up  ?  would  he  not  still  look  on  our  trials  and 
d u lies  with  the  same  calm,  cheerful,  constant  eye, — not  in  despair 
at  the  victory  of  evil,  nor  yet  in  overweening  hopes  of  the  triumph 
of  good,  not  in  fear  of  the  growth  of  knowledge,  still  less  in  forget 
ful  ness  of  the  Divine  excellence  of  love, — but  with  the  deep  per 
suasion  that  in  those  who  walk  honestly,  faithfully,  and  sincerely, 
in  whatever  state  of  life,  "  He  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in 
them  will  perform  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A.  P,  Stanley. 
Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  328. 
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///.    Childreris   Sermon. 

FALSE    SPEAKING    FORBIDDEN. 

BY   THE   REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,   M.A. 

"  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour." — NiXTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

WHAT  a  very  pretty  thing  the  mouth  is,  is  it  not  ? 
Those  two  beautiful  little  bits  of  red  coral  ;  and  then 
inside  the  two  bits  of  red  coral  a  white  regiment,  stand 
ing  like  soldiers,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  two  such  neat 
ranks  ;  and  then  such  a  pretty  little  thing  inside,  that 
has  to  dart  about  in  its  little  cave,  and  go  so  quickly  on 
its  easy  hinges.  What  a  pretty  thing  the  mouth  is,  is 
not  it  ? 

What  an  ugly  thing  the  mouth  is, — those  pouting 
lips!  those  greedy  teeth!  that  tongue,  that  red  tongue 
of  fire  !  God  calls  it  "  fire."  In  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  James  and  the  sixth  verse  it  is  called  "fire."  Where 
does  it  get  its  "  fire  "  from  ?  "  From  hell  !  "  And  it 
sets  all  nature  on  fire,  as  says  St.  James.  Let  us  look 
at  it.  "The  tongue  is  afire,  a  world  of  iniquity 
it  setteth-  on  fire  the  course  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  set  on 
fire  of  liell !  "  What  an  ugly  thing  the  mouth  is  !  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  such  a  pretty  thing  can  become  so  ugly, 
is  it  not  ? 

When  you  look  at  a  clock,  you  do  not  see  the  works, 
you  see  only  the  face  ;  and  there  is  something  on  the 
face  of  the  clock  that  lelh  you  how  the  works  are 
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going ;  there  are  the  two  hands,  and  they  tell  you  how 
the  works  are  going.  I  cannot  see  your  heart ;  but  you 
have  got  a  face  ;  your  two  eyes  and  your  mouth  are  as 
the  hands  to  the  face  of  the  clock,  and  I  can  tell  by 
your  two  hands  (your  face)  how  the  works  are  going. 
I  mean  your  two  eyes  and  your  mouth.  And  if  I  look 
at  your  two  eyes  and  your  mouth  I  can  pretty  well  tell 
how  the  works  inside  are  going. 

God  says  that,  at  the  last  day,  we  shall  be  judged  by 
our  words.  It  is  in  Matthew  xii.  37,  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned."  Why  ?  Because  they  are  as  the  hands 
on  the  face  of  a  beautiful  clock  ;  they  show  how  the 
works  are  going  ;  your  words  show  the  state  of  your 
heart.  I  can  tell  your  heart  from  your  words.  "  Thou 
sJialt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour." 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  "  bear  witness  "  ?  Sup 
posing  you  saw  a  man  stealing  something,  and  sup 
posing  a  policeman  came  up  at  the  time  and  took  up 
the  man,  and  the  man  is  taken  before  a  judge;  as  you 
saw  him  steal  that  thing  they  would  send  for  you  to 
come  into  court,  that  you  might  say  what  you  had  seen. 
That  is  "  bearing  witness."  And  you  would  have  to 
stand  up  in  the  witness-box,  and  they  would  put  a 
Testament  into  your  hand,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court 
would  say  to  you,  "  The  witness  that  you  shall  bear 
between  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  "  ;  and  you  would  kiss  the  book, 
to  show  you  love  the  Bible,  and  you  say  that  you  don't 
expect  God  will  ever  help  you  if  you  tell  a  lie,  because 
you  add,  "  So  help  me  God !  "  that  means,  "  bearing 
witness  "  in  court.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  borne 
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witness.  Now  we  must  be  very  careful  indeed  if  we  are 
in  court  that  \vc  do  "  not  bear  false  witness." 

There  was  once  a  Man  (oh  !  such  a  Man  !)  and  He 
was  in  court,  and  they  brought  "false  witness"  against 
Him,  very  false  !  Do  you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  It  is 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Gospels,  at  the  end  of 
them.  He  was  a  Man,  but  He  was  God!  They  bore 
"false  witness"  against  Him.  They  said,  "  We  heard 
Him  say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with 
hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build  another  made 
without  hands."  Did  He  ever  say  so  ?  No.  He  said, 
"  If  you  destroy  this  temple,  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."  It  was  "  false  witness." 

And  there  are  accounts  of  other  "false  witnesses  "  in 
the  Bible.  We  read  one  this  afternoon.  That  is  the  rea 
son  why  we  read  the  chapter  about  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxi.). 

I  hope  if  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  give  "  witness  " 
in  court,  we  shall  give  true  witness. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  living  in  Italy  a 
great  poet  of  the  name  of  Petrarch.  He  wrote  a  book 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  great  cardinals.  There  came 
on  a  great  trial,  a  great  many  had  to  give  witness,  and 
they  had  all  to  take  their  oaths  before  doing  so.  When 
Petrarch  came  to  give  his  witness,  the  cardinal  said  of 
him  :  "  You  need  not  make  him  take  an  oath.  He  will 
be  sure  to  speak  the  truth."  So  they  did  not  make  him 
take  an  oath,  because  everybody  knew  how  true  he  was. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  another  kind  of  "  false 
witness."  That  is,  if  you  say  anything  about  any  one 
not  quite  true  ;  if  you  tell  stories  of  people  ;  slander 
them  ;  take  away  their  character.  We  must  be  very 
careful  about  that — not  to  bear  "  false  witness,"  telling 
stories  about  anybody  that  are  not  quite  true. 
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There  was  a  little  boy  of  the  name  of  John  Busby, 
lie  said,  "What  a  wicked  man  Mr.  Bradburry  is."  A 
person  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  think  he  is  wicked  :  I 
think  he  is  very  good  ;  he  is  always  on  the  line  of  his 
duty."  "I  only  know,"  said  John,  "that  he  went  to 
church  last  Sunday,  and  he  slept  all  through  the 
sermon."  The  man  was  very  much  surprised,  because 
he  thought  Mr.  Bradburry  was  a  very  good  man,  so  he 
said  to  the  boy,  "  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  text  was  ? " 
"No,  I  can't,"  said  John,  "but  I  can  tell  you  Mr. 
Bradburry  was  asleep  all  the  time."  "  Then,"  said  the 
gentleman  to  him,  "  I  happen  to  know  the  text,  for  Mr. 
Bradburry  told  me  not  only  the  text,  but  all  about  the 
sermon.  You  say  he  was  fast  asleep  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
he  has  got  very  weak  eyes,  and  there  is  a  gas  lamp 
between  him  and  the  pulpit  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  shut 
his  eyes  because  he  cannot  stand  the  light."  Do  you 
see,  that  was  "  bearing  false  witness "  on  the  part  of 
John  Busby;  that  was  slander,  taking  away  his  character. 
We  must  not  bear  "  false  witness." 

We  used  sometimes  to  play  a  game  called  "  Scandal." 
It  is  a  very  good  game.  You  all  sit  round  in  a  circle, 
and  somebody  tells  a  person  at  one  end  a  story  he  has 
heard  about  something,  or  somebody,  anything  you 
like  :  he  whispers  it  to  the  next  one,  and  he  again  is  to 
whisper  it  to  the  next,  and  he  to  the  next,  and  to  the 
next ;  when  it  comes  to  the  last  person,  he  is  to  say 
aloud  what  he  has  had  whispered  to  him,  and  the  first  is 
to  say  what  he  had  heard,  and  you  find  the  two  stories 
as  different  as  black  from  white  ;  the  act  of  repeating  it 
all  round  made  it  quite  a  different  story.  That  is  called 
"  Scandal,"  or  "  Slander."  You  try  that  game  some  day. 

But  it  is   not  only  about  bearing  "false  witness  "  in 
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court,  or  telling  slanderous  tales  of  people,  which  the 
Ninth  Commandment  tells  us  not  to  do  ;  it  also  tells  us 
not  to  tell  lies.  I  want  to  speak  about  telling  lies.  Let 
us  call  things  by  their  right  names.  I  will  tell  you  a 
name  I  never  like  to  hear.  I  never  like  to  hear  an 
untruth  called  "a  story."  A  "story"  is  a  pretty  thing. 
Don't  call  that  horrid,  ugly,  black  thing  by  that  pretty 
name  !  It  is  not  "a  story."  It  is  a  lie  !  I  sometimes 
hear  people  talk  of  "  white  lies."  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  I  think  all  lies  are  black.  And  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means  when  some  people  call  a  lie  "  a  fib  /"  A 
fib  means  an  untruth.  I  wont  call  it  "a  fib,"  or  "a 
story,"  or  "a  white  lie";  you  may  call  it  if  you  like 
"  an  untruth  "  ;  but  "  untruth  "  is  not  in  the  Bible  ;  the 
original  words  in  the  Bible  about  "lying"  are  only  two 
— ''falsehood"  and  "lies."  You  will  often  find  both  of 
these  names,  but  you  will  never  find  an  untruth  called 
"  a  story,"  "  a  fib,"  or  "  a  white  lie."  Call  things  by  their 
right  names  !  I  have  heard  boys  say,  "  You  are  a  liar  !  " 
in  a  very  horrid  way.  It  should  never  be  said  in  a  rage, 
or  low,  idle  way;  but,  "You  are  a  liar!"  or,  "You  tell 
a  lie  !  "  must  be  spoken  in  a  grave  and  serious  manner. 
"A  lie"  is  the  right  name  for  an  untruth.  The  Bible 
calls  it  so.  We  had  better  always  take  care  to  call 
things  by  their  proper  names. 

Now  what  is  "a  lie"?  An  attempt  to  deceive  another. 
It  is  not  a  lie  if  we  do  not  intend  to  deceive.  It  is  a 
lie  if  people  do  not  know  that  you  mean  to  deceive. 
Now  for  instance,  supposing  we  are  fighting,  we  may 
deceive  ;  armies  always  do  try  to  deceive  one  another. 
One  general  always  tries  to  deceive  another.  It  is  an 
understood  thing.  "  Strategy  "  is  a  thing  well  under 
stood.  Then  it  is  no  lie.  It  is  meant  to  deceive. 
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Now,  supposing  a  little  boy  has  got  a  little  horse  for 
a  plaything,  and  he  "  puts  his  horse  in  the  stable,"  or  he 
says,  "  My  horse  draws  well  !  "  or,  "  How  well  my  horse 
goes  !  "  is  that  a  lie  ?  No.  Or  supposing  a  little  girl 
has  got  a  dear  little  doll,  and  she  calls  it  "  Lucy,"  and 
she  "  puts  Lucy  to  bed,"  and  says,  "  Now  Lucy  is 
asleep";  then  presently  when  Lucy  gets  up  in  the 
morning,  "  Lucy  is  dressed  "  ;  or  when  Lucy  takes  a 
walk,  and  Lucy  moves  her  legs,  with  a  little  help,  "How 
nicely  Lucy  walks  "  ;  then  "  Lucy  is  naughty,"  and  put 
in  the  corner  ;  then  she  becomes  quite  good  ;  then  she 
comes  out  of  the  corner — is  all  this  a  lie  ?  No.  There 
is  no  intention  to  deceive.  There  is  no  lie  in  it.  A  lie 
is  when  you  mean  to  deceive. 

The  worst  lies — do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say 
— are  those  that  have  some  InitJi  in  than.  Some  people 
think,  "Oh!  it  is  partly  true,  so  it  does  not  matter." 
Ah  !  that  makes  the  lie  the  worse  !  The  devil's  lies  are 
always  of  that  kind.  Think  of  all  Satan's  lies  in  the 
Bible  !  He  spoke  a  great  man}-.  To  Adam  and  Eve 
he  said,  "You  shall  not  die!"  In  one  sense  that 
was  true,  they  did  not  die  at  once ;  but  it  was  not  true 
really,  for  they  did  die — they  were  separated  from  God's 
presence.  When  the  devil  said  to  Christ — of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them — "  All 
these  things  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me,"  that  was  partly  true.  Christ  was  to  have 
them  all,  but  it  was  not  true  that  He  should  have  them 
through  worshipping  Satan.  So  again,  if  He  should 
throw  Himself  down  from  the  temple,  He  would  be 
preserved.  In  Satan's  lies  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
The  worst  lies  have  always  some  truth  in  them  ! 

Who  was  the  first  liar  in  the  world  ?     Satan.     He  is 
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"  the  father  of  lies."  When  you  tell  lies,  you  are  "  children 
of  the  devil,"  because  lie  \vas  "the  fatJier  of  lies."  If 
you  tell  lies,  Satan  is  your  father.  Then  you  make 
yourself  a  child  of  the  devil  ! 

I  will  tell  you  what  lies  come  from,  why  people  tell 
lies.  Either  one  of  two  things,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  something,  or  because  they  want  to  show  off.  I  think 
you  will  find  lies  always  come  from  fear  or  pride, — you 
are  afraid  of  being  punished,  so  you  tell  a  lie, — or  you 
want  to  show  off,  to  make  yourself  out  to  be  very  grand. 
A  lie  is  always  a  child  of  fear  or  a  child  of  pride.  A  lie 
is  a  most  cowardly  thing  ;  it  is  a  mean  and  dirty  habit  ! 
Anybody  who  tells  a  lie  is  a  mean,  dirty  coward.  When 
you  exaggerate,  tell  lies  in  that  way,  it  is  because  you 
want  to  make  an  effect,  to  be  thought  something  of: 
those  exaggerations,  you  know,  are  really  lies.  You 
must  be  very  careful  and  accurate  about  your  words. 
Don't  tell  lies. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  immense "  ? 
Something  you  cannot  measure.  Supposing  I  took  a 
walk  over  to  Shoreham,  and  said,  "It  was  an  immense 
way!  "  That  would  be  a  lie,  for  I  could  tell  you  how 
many  miles  it  is.  Or  supposing  a  boy  says,  "  She  is 
mvfully pretty  !  "  That  is  a  slang  expression,  almost  all 
slang  expressions  are  lies  !  Never  use  slang, — especially 
you,  my  dear  girls.  NEVER  USE  SLANG  !  It  is  almost 
always  a  lie.  Slang  expressions  are  false  expressions. 

I  want  to  say  a  little  more  about  lies.  There  are  five 
ways  in  which  people  tell  lies.  Shall  I  tell  you  the 
five  ?  You  can  tell  a  lie  by  a  look  ;  you  can  tell  a  lie 
by  silence  ;  you  can  tell  a  lie  by  a  thought  ;  you  can 
tell  a  lie  by  a  word  ;  you  can  tell  a  lie  by  an  action. 
Just  a  little  on  each  of  these.  A  lie  by  a  look, —  a  lie  by 
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silence, — a  lie  by  a  thought, —  a  lie  by  a  word, —  a  lie  by 
an  act.     Five  ways  in  which  we  can  tell  lies. 

First,  a  lie  by  a  look.  I  hope  nobody  is  telling  a  lie 
in  this  church  this  afternoon — looking  pious,  and  don't 
feel  it.  As  people  look  at  that  boy  they  say,  "  How 
religious  he  looks  !  how  devoutly  he  prays  !  look  at  his 
serious  countenance  !  "  And  yet  all  the  while  the  truth 
may  be  that  he  is  not  religious  at  all. 

Or,  supposing  you  have  broken  something.  A  per 
son  comes  into  the  room,  and  says,  "You  broke  this." 
And  you  try  to  look  very  innocent  indeed,  so  that  they 
think  it  could  not  be  possible  for  you  to  have  done  it. 

Or,  the  ink  has  been  spilt.  Master  says,  "  Who  spilt 
this  ink  ?  "  The  one  who  has  done  it  looks  so  innocent ! 
There  are  a  great  many  lies  by  a  look. 

Then  there  may  be  a  lie  by  silence.  When  you  ought 
to  speak,  ought  to  confess  a  thing,  and  you  don't. 

There  was  a  little  boy,  and  his  name  was  Arthur. 
And  one  Sunday  little  Arthur  was  left  alone  at  home, 
for  all  had  gone  to  church.  And  little  Arthur  went  up 
to  his  bedroom,  and  there  in  the  passage  near  the  bed 
room  he  found  an  old  clock,  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  with  a  long  wooden  case,  coming  down  to  the 
ground.  And  little  Arthur  thought  it  would  be  great 
fun  to  look  into  the  clock.  So  he  opened  it,  and  saw 
the  weights  hanging  down,  such  great  weights  !  and  he 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  wind  up  the  clock  ; 
so  he  pulled  the  little  weight  down  a  little  way,  and 
then  it  made  a  little  whirr,  and  he  thought  he  would 
look  into  the  clock  a  little  more,  and  presently  down 
came  one  of  the  great  heavy  weights,  and  the  clock 
would  not  go  any  longer.  And  little  Arthur  became 
very  much  frightened.  By-and-by  his  father  came 
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home  from  church,  and   very  soon  he  found  out   what 
had    happened    to   the  clock  ;  but  he   never   suspected 
Arthur,  so  he  never  asked  him  about  it.      He  thought 
the  cat  had  done  it.     And  because  his  father  did  not 
accuse  him,  did  not  ask  him  the  question,   "  Did  you  do 
it  ? "  Arthur    did   not   say   anything.     Night    came  on, 
and  Arthur  went  to  bed.     Arthur's  bedroom   was  very 
near  this  clock.     In  the  meantime  they  had  mended  it, 
so  that  it  would  go.     But  little  Arthur  could  not  sleep  ; 
he   heard    the    clock   go,    "  Tick  !    tick  !  tick  ! "  and    it 
seemed  to   say  to   him,  "Boy!  boy!  boy!     LIE!   LIE! 
LIE!     Own  it!  own  it!  own   if!"     As  he  could  not 
sleep,  he  got  up  and   looked   at  the  clock,  and  it  said, 
"Quick!  QUICK!   QUICK!"      And    down   the   stairs   he 
ran,  and  went  to  his  father,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  did  it. 
I   stopped  the   clock  !  "     There   was  the  lie   of  silence. 
He  did  at  last  the  right  thing  ;  he  confessed  the  truth- 
Then  there  may  be  a  lie  of  thought.     I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ever  told  you  of  Toplady,  a  very  good  man  ! 
who,  when  a  little  boy,  used  to  keep  a  journal  ;  and  one 
day  he  wrote  in  his  journal  : — "  I  told  a  lie  to-day.     At 
breakfast  I  asked  aunt  Bettie  to  take  some  of  the  jam, 
but  I  hoped  she  would  not."     That  was  a  lie  of  thought 
Then  there   may  be   the  lie  of  a  word,  speaking  an 
untruthful    word.     That   is   very  bad,  and   this   sort  of 
lying  is  sometimes  punished  very  severely  in  this  world. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  Devizes,  a  to\vn  in  Wiltshire  ? 
There  is  a  pillar  there  in  the  Market  Place,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  is  written  on  it,  not  the  very  words  ;  but  it  is 
something  like  this  :   In  this  market  place,  in  the  year,  I 
think  it  was  1670   (about  t\vo  hundred  years  ago)  there 
were  three  women,  who  agreed  to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat 
between   them,  and  they  were  each  to  give  their  share  ; 
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the  same  amount  each  was  to  pay  in  order  to  buy  the 
sack  of  wheat.  But  Ruth  Pearce — who  came  from  Pot- 
terne  (I  know  Potterne,  it  is  near  Devizes) — she  did  riot 
give  so  much  as  she  ought.  The  other  two  said  to  her, 
"  You  did  not  give  your  proper  money."  She  said,  "  I 
did  ;  God  knows  I  did.  May  God  strike  me  dead,  if  I 
did/it."  And  she  immediately  fell  down  dead  !  There 
is  the  pillar  to  record  it.  How  awful ! 

Then  you  may  act  a  lie.  I  hope  nobody  has  told  a 
lie  in  this  church,  kneeling  down  pretending  to  pray, 
when  they  were  not  praying.  I  hope  nobody  at  school 
pretends  to  be  reading  a  book  when  they  are  not  read 
ing.  Acting  a  lie  !  I  can  tell  you  a  very  solemn  thing 
about  that.  It  is  in  Archbishop  Leighton's  life.  He 
was  going  from  Glasgow  to  Dunblane  ;  there  came  on 
a  great  storm,  the  thunder  was  very  loud,  and  the 
lightning  exceeding  vivid.  But  he  travelled  on  through 
the  storm,  when  two  very  bad  men  met  him,  two  very 
wicked  men  indeed  ;  and  they  agreed  between  them 
selves  that  one  of  them  should  pretend  he  was  dead, 
should  lie  down,  and  sliaui  death,  while  the  other  should 
go  to  the  Archbishop,  and  say  the  other  man  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  was  dead,  and  would  he  give 
him  something  towards  the  expense  of  burying  him  ? 
So  one  lay  down  as  dead,  and  the  other  went  to  the 
Archbishop  and  said  to  him, — 

"  My  companion  was  killed  by  the  lightning.  Will 
you  give  me  something  towards  burying  him  ?" 

The  Archbishop  was  very  kind,  and  gave  him  some 
money,  but  when  the  man  went  back  with  the  money 
to  his  companion,  whom  he  had  just  left  alive,  he  found 
that  he  was  now  really  dead !  Another  flash  of  light- 
nin^  had  come,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
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was  lying  pretending  to  be  dead !  And  Archbishop 
Leighton,  when  he  understood  this,  went  up  and  said 
to  the  man  who  was  living,  "  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
trifle  with  God!" 

Those,  then,  are  the  five  ways  of  lying.  Think  of  the 
five.  Think  if  you  lie  in  any  of  those  ways. 

Now,  I  have  not  much  more  to  say,  but  if  you  were 
in  the  country  of  Siam,  in  Asia,  and  you  told  a  lie,  do 
you  know  what  the  punishment  is  ?  They  do  not  al 
ways  carry  it  out,  but  this  is  the  law:  they  take  a  needle 
and  thread  and  sew  up  the  lips  of  the  liar  !  Perhaps 
they  know  the  63rd  Psalm,  which  says,  "  The  mouth  of 
them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped"  (verse  11).  So 
they  do  stop  the  mouth,  they  sew  it  up.  If  for  every 
lie  we  told,  God  were  to  sew  up  our  lips,  should  we  be 
able  to  speak  then  ? 

Perhaps  you  remember  there  was  one  man  and  his 
wife  who  were  struck  dead  fur  lying.  Do  you  know 
their  names  ?  "Ananias  and  Sapphira."  Do  you  know 
what  chapter  of  the  Bible  it  is  in  ?  The  fifth  chapter 
of  Acts.  What  did  St.  Peter  say  about  that  lie?  He 
said  it  was  "a  lie  to  tJie  Holy  Glwst"  Can  you  tell  "a 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost "  ?  Supposing  some  one  says, 
"We  cannot  tell  a  lie  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira."  Now 
hear  what  I  say.  Have  you  got  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
you  ?  When  your  conscience  speaks,  is  it  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaking  in  your  conscience  ?  Then,  if  you  tell 
a  lie  against  your  conscience,  you  lie  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  when  you  tell  a  lie,  is  it  not  against  your 
conscience  ?  then  is  it  not  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
Take  care !  You  may  be  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
When  you  lie  against  your  own  conscience,  which  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  you  are  guilty  of  the  same  sin  ! 
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There  are  two  very  solemn  passages  on  lying  in  the 
last  chapters  of  Revelation  ;  one  is  very  touching  ;  it 
says  all  those  "who  love  and  make  a  lie"  shall  be 
"without";  while  all  the  rest  enter  heaven,  they  shall 
stand  "without  !"  All  who  tell  lies  shall  stand  "  with 
out .'"  And  the  other  is  this:  "All  liars  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim 
stone  :  which  is  the  second  death  "  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 

But  perhaps  it  may  be — listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  because  it  is  the  most  important  of  all — I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  I  am  speaking,  this  afternoon,  to 
somebody  who  has  told  a  lie  !  What  are  you  to  do  ? 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  two  things.  The  first  thing  is  I 
will  tell  you  a  story. 

There  was  a  little  boy,  a  very  little  boy,  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  playing  marbles,  and  one  afternoon  his 
mother  noticed  he  seemed  very  uncomfortable,  not  like 
himself;  he  was  generally  very  merry,  but  now  he  was 
not  at  all  happy.  That  day  she  said  nothing  to  him, 
and  he  went  to  bed.  When  there,  he  still  seemed  very 
restless,  tossing  about  in  his  bed  and  constantly  sigh 
ing.  So  his  mother  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "Thomas, 
is  anything  the  matter?"  He  said,  "Yes,  mother,  there 
is  something  the  matter.  At  marbles,  this  morning,  I 
got  the  game,  but  I  got  it  in  a  false  way.  I  cheated  ;  I 
told  an  untruth  about  it,  so  I  got  the  game.  But  I  am 
very  unhappy  about  it."  His  mother  said,  "  My  dear 
boy,  get  out  of  bed,  and  confess  it  to  God,  and  He  will 
forgive  you,  and  to-morrow  confess  it  to  the  boy  you 
played  with  and  cheated,  then  you  will  be  at  peace." 
He  got  out  of  bed  and  confessed  it  to  God,  and  next 
day  he  confessed  it  to  the  boy  he  had  played  with. 
I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  I  knew  a  little  boy  not 
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five  years  old.  One  day  this  little  boy  went  to  dine 
with  his  grandmother.  He  was  alone  with  her,  and 
talked  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  he  spoke  to  her  about 
some  other  boys  who  lived  in  the  same  square  as  he  did 
in  Bristol;  and  he  said  to  his  grandmother,  "Grand 
mother,  those  boys  use  such  bad  words.  They  tell  such 
lies.  Do  you  know,  grandmother  (I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  say  it — I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  in 
saying  it),  one  called  the  other  'a  blackguard,'  was  it 
not  a  wicked  word?"  The  dinner  was  just  over.  His 
grandmother  got  up  and  rang  the  bell,  and  John  the 
footman  came  in.  She  said  to  him,  "John,  bring  a 
basin  of  water  and  some  soap.  This  little  boy  has  said 
a  very  bad  word.  He  would  like  to  wash  it  out."  John 
the  footman  brought  in  the  basin,  and  the  little  boy  did 
wash  his  mouth  with  the  soapy  water,  and  wipe  it  out, 
and  make  it  clean,  because  he  had  said  that  naughty 
word.  He  was  a  very  little  boy.  Who  was  that  little 
boy  ?  /  was.  It  happened  to  me.  When  only  five 
years  old,  my  grandmother  made  me  wash  my  mouth 
with  soap  and  water  at  the  dinner  table  because  I  used 
the  naughty  word.  I  was  sorry  I  said  it  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  said  it  since. 

Supposing,  after  we  have  gone  to  bed  to-night,  we 
get  up  to  wash  our  mouths  with  soap  and  water,  will 
that  cleanse  them  ?  No  !  But  there  is  "  a  fountain  " 
that  cleanses  the  stains  of  the  heart.  I  hope  it  may  be 
said  of  you,  as  was  said  of  the  Israelites  in  Isaiah, — 
"  Surely,  they  are  My  people  ;  children  that  ivill  not 
lie.'' 
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IV.    New    Outlines. 


AGRIPPA. 

BY   THE    REV.  A.  MACLAREN,  D.D.1 

"  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  ACTS  xxvi.  28. 

THIS  Agrippa  was  son  of  the  other  Herod  of  whom  we  hear  in 
the  Acts  as  a  persecutor.  He  had  the  vices,  but  not  the  force 
of  character  of  his  bad  race.  In  position  and  in  character  he 
was  uncommonly  like  those  semi-independent  rajahs  in  India, 
who  are  allowed  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  shadow  of  authority, 
on  condition  of  doing  what  Calcutta  bids  them.  What  sort 
of  a  man  this  was,  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Bernice  was  his  sister.  But  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
Jews,  and,  on  grounds  of  policy,  he  professed  to  accept  the 
Jewish  faith. 

So  the  apostle  was  fully  warranted  in  appealing  to  Agrippa's 
knowledge,  not  only  of  Judaism,  but  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  his  further  assertion,  "  I  know  that  thou 
believest."  But  the  home-thrust  was  too  much  for  the  king. 
His  answer  is  given  in  the  text.  Most  commentators  are 
agreed  that  our  Authorized  Version  does  not  represent  either 
Agrippa's  words  or  his  tone.  His  words  are  sarcasm,  not  hall 
melting  into  conviction.  And  the  Revised  Version  gives  what 
may  be  accepted  as  being  a  truer  rendering,  when  it  reads,  "With 
but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian.' 
''•  It  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  you  fancy,  Paul,  to  make  a 
Christian  of  a  man  like  me,"  is  the  real  meaning  of  his  words. 

I.  An  example  of  the  danger  of  a  superficial  familiarity  with 
Christian  truth. 

1  Delivered  in  Union  Chapel,  Manchester,  July  gth,  1893. 
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Was  Agrippa  any  better  of  his  knowledge  ?  No  !  He 
was  a  great  deal  worse.  It  took  the  edge  off  a  good  deal 
of  his  curiosity.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  his  apprehending  the 
truths  which  he  thought  that  he  understood.  I  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  that  stands  more  in  the  way  of  hundreds  of 
people  coming  into  real,  intelligent  contact  with  gospel  truth 
than  the  half-knowledge  that  they  have  had  of  it,  ever  since 
they  were  children.  In  all  regions  of  thought,  inaccurate 
knowledge  is  the  worst  foe  to  further  understanding;  eminently 
is  this  the  case  in  religion. 

This  knowledge  is  a  hindrance,  for  it  has  no  effect  on 
character.  Plenty  of  you  believe  the  gospel  intellectually,  and 
it  dots  not  make  a  hair's  breadth  of  difference  to  anything  you 
wished  or  did.  There  is  nothing  more  impotent  than  a  firmly 
believed  and  utterly  neglected  truth. 

II.  The  example  of  a  proud  man  indignantly  recoiling  from 
submission.  There  is  a  world  of  contempt  in  Agrippa's  words, 
"Me  a  Christian  !  "  This  petty  kinglet  struts  and  crows  on  his 
little  hillock  as  if  it  were  a  mountain.  And  he  uses  that  word 
"Christian"  with  the  bitter  contempt  which  coined  it  and 
adhered  to  it,  until  the  men  to  whom  it  was  applied  were  wise 
enough  to  take  it  and  bind  it  as  a  crown  of  honour  upon  their 
head. 

Some  of  us  recoil  from  humbling  equality  with  the  worst. 
The  identities  of  humanity  are  deeper  than  its  differences.  "All 
have  sinned,"  and  all  have  the  same  Saviour.  People  shrink 
back  from  the  gospel,  because  it  insists  upon  everybody  being 
saved  solely  by  dependence  on  another.  Yet  another  thing 
stands  in  the  way — that  the  gospel  insists  upon  absolute 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  Christians,  Christ's  men  ; 
and  unless  we  are,  we  have  no  right  to  the  name. 

III.  An  example  of  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  personal 
application  of  broad  truths. 

What  is  the  use  of  worthless  generalities?  When  I  come  to 
"And  thou"  then  some  think  I  am  "rude"  and  "personal," 
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and  so  you  shut  up  your  heart,  if  not  your  ears.  "  Believest 
thou  ?  "  Never  mind  about  other  people.  Christ  deals  with  no 
crowds,  but  with  single  souls. 

IV.  An  example  of  a  soul  close  to  the  light,  and  passing  into 
the  dark. 

-Agrippa  and  Bernice  went  their  wicked  way,  and  Festus 
went  his,  and  none  of  them  knew  what  a  fateful  moment 
they  had  passed  through.  Brethren,  there  are  many  such  in 
our  lives,  when  we  make  decisions  that  influence  our  whole 
future.  These  people  had  been  in  the  light.  They  were  never 
so  near  it  again.  Jesus  is  asking  you,  f'  Dost  thou  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God  ?  "  Do  not  answer  like  this  arrogant  bit  of  a 
king,  but  cry,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 


THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 

BY   THE    REV.  C.  GORE,  M.A.1 

"And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars  :  and  she  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,"  etc. — 
REV.  xii.  1-5. 

IN  the  Revelation  we  see  a  certain  natural  gift  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  God's  Revelation — the  gift  of  Symbolism. 
The  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  great  symbolic  drama  of  that 
spiritual  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  and  around  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  St.  John's  day,  and  is  still  going  on.  There 
are  the  forces  of  good ;  there  is  the  sovereignty  of  God  which 
presents  itself  to  St.  John's  mind  in  the  great  vision  of  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  there  is  the  triumph  of 
meekness — the  meekness  and  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus.  It  is  to 
St.  John's  mind  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  throned  in  the 

1  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  July  l6th. 
VOL.  XX.  1 6 
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glory  of  heaven.  Then  there  is  the  unseen  constant  activity 
of  God,  which  is  to  St.  John's  mind  the  seven  ever-energising 
spirits  or  lamps  of  fire.  And  there  is  the  perfect  human 
society  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  God  :  it  is  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,  in  white  clothing,  which  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints. 

Over  against  these  forces  of  good  there  are  the  forces  of 
evil :  all  the  Satanic  evil  agencies  which  are  symbolised  in 
the  weird,  grotesque  form  of  the  great  red  dragon.  Over 
against  the  meek  Lamb,  there  is  the  bullying,  persecuting 
power  of  the  world  :  it  is  the  great  beast  which  St.  John  saw, 
with  all  its  weird  imagery.  And  next,  there  is  the  other  beast, 
with  his  lamb-like  appearance  :  he  is  the  false  prophet  •  it  is 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

Over  against  the  true  society,  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
there  is  the  great  harlot,  with  her  red  clothing — the  image  of 
that  false  and  corrupt  society  of  men  alienated  from  God. 

Now  St.  John  sees  these  spiritual  forces  in  conflict ;  he 
watches  its  tremendous  reality,  and  looks  on  to  its  great  issue 
to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  to 
the  true  humanity,  the  new  Jerusalem. 

This  book,  when  once  we  get  hold  of  its  central  prin 
ciple,  is  not  in  general  at  all  unintelligible  or  difficult.  It  is 
fascinating  to  every  one  who  retains  in  any  measure  the  child's 
heart  or  the  poet's  imagination.  Among  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  there  is  none  which  can  infuse  into  our  heart 
more  of  the  spirit  of  courage  and  hope. 

This  book  enshrines  many  principles,  but  it  is  one  only  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  this  afternoon.  It  is  this 
great  principle — that  the  life  of  the  Church  repeats  the 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ.  That  for  which  Christ  first  died 
and  suffered  for  us,  He  proceeds  to  do  over  again  in  us;  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  re-enacted  point  by  point  in  the  life  of 
that  human  society — the  Church,  which  perpetuates  on  earth 
the  meaning,  purpose,  and  spirit  of  His  incarnation.  The 
Spirit,  the  life  of  the  Church,  is  indeed  the  Spirit  and  the  life 
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of  Jesus  its  Master,  and  it  repeats  point  by  point  the  phases 
of  that  human  life. 

Thus  this  strange  image  which  I  read  to  you  for  my  text, 
the  image  of  the  woman  who  brings  forth  a  man-child,  takes 
us  back  to  the  virgin  mother,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  no 
doubt,  but  it  also  takes  us  back  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  in 
order  to  represent  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  new 
birth  of  the  Church.  The  woman  means  Jerusalem,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Zion  is  here,  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of 
us  all.  This  imagery  is  a  picture  of  the  Church,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  bringing  forth  that  new  birth  of  the  society  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  is  to  reproduce  Him  point  by  point. 

Then  over  against  the  child  of  the  new  humanity  which  is 
brought  forth  by  the  new  Jerusalem,  there  stands  the  red 
dragon,  which  is  in  the  historical  narrative  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Lord's  life — Herod  and  his  persecution.  And  the  new 
humanity  is  ushered  into  the  world  to  be  tempted  and  re- 
psrsecuted  with  our  Lord.  The  persecution  of  bullying  tyranny 
and  that  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  are  the  instrumentality 
of  the  false  prophet  to  cajole,  to  beguile,  to  deceive  intellect 
and  heart.  And  so  St.  John  goes  on  to  set  before  us  that 
the  Church  reproduces  more  or  less  in  every  age  the  birth, 
temptation,  death  and  resurrection  triumph  of  her  Lord. 
Christians  should  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
this  book.  It  is  not  meant  to  enable  us  to  decipher  by 
guessing  the  obscure  riddles  of  the  history  of  the  centuries  to 
come,  but  to  present  to  us  the  present  principles  of  that  great 
struggle  which  was  real  in  St.  John's  day,  and  is  real  in  our 
own. 

Let  me  bring  home  then  these  first  Christian  principles. 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  humanity  was 
a  new  creative  act  of  God.  He  was  the  second  Adam.  He 
was  a  fresh  start.  He  said,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again  lu 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  except  he  be  convened 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  We  have  been 
regenerated  in  our  baptism  ;  but  that  which  is  a  fact  in  regard 
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to  us,  ho\v  stands  it  in  regard  to  our  realisation  of  it?  There 
must  be  in  the  heart  of  every  man  a  conscious,  real  turning 
to  God.  You  cannot  face  the  world  in  a  Christian  spirit,  you 
cannot  live  a  real  Christian  life,  unless  you  are  content  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning.  "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Next  comes  persecution  and  temptation.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  thinking  it  is  a  strange,  stern  trial  that  is  to  try  us, 
because  if  we  do  belong  to  the  new  humanity,  if  we  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  second  Adam,  that  humanity  of 
ours  cannot  realise  itself  except  through  some  measure  of 
persecution  and  temptation.  Do  we  feel  ourselves  solitary,  and 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  does  it  seem  weak  ?  Look  to  the 
Cross — it  never  could  seem  more  weak  than  when  Jesus  hung 
upon  that  Cross,  forsaken,  without  one  soul  believing  there  on 
His  claim  but  that  penitent  thief  by  His  side,  and  His  beloved 
mother  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  And  yet  we  know  that  He 
rose  triumphant.  Through  all  seeming  failure  the  cause  of 
truth,  of  meekness,  and  of  righteousness  passes  to  its  resurrec 
tion,  passes  at  last  to  the  glory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Realising,  in  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  members  repeat  stage  by  stage  the  life  of  Christ,  His 
birth,  His  persecution,  His  failure,  His  weakness,  His  triumph, 
His  glory,  you  can  point  others  on  to  the  hope  which  in  this 
measure  you  already  enjoy;  you  can  comfort  them  with  the 
comfort  wherewith  you  yourself  are  comforted  of  God;  you 
can  point  your  finger  on  to  the  city  of  God. 
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THE  GOOD   NEWS. 

BY    THE    REV.    PRINCIPAL    OSWALD    DYKES,    D.D.1 

"Fear  not  :  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." — ST.  LUKE  ii.  10,  u. 

IN  re-opening  this  historic  Church,  which  goes  back  to  a 
period  equal  to  the  life  of  two  generations,  it  is  suitable  to 
review  in  the  light  of  present  day  needs  and  ideas  that  great 
central  message  of  salvation  which  our  text  announces. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  London  since  Edward  Irving 
began  his  meteoric  ministry  in  1827  within  these  walls.  There 
is  a  change  in  the  religious  attitude  of  the  public,  social 
changes,  new  thoughts.  The  preacher  must  utter  his  message 
to  people  who  measure  it  differently,  and  if  they  find  the 
Gospel  less  credible,  it  is  not  because  they  have  less  interest 
in  the  mighty  announcement  of  the  Gospel. 

Christianity,  as  Jesus  Himself  proclaimed  it,  was  glad  news, 
news  which  like  new  wine  wrought  a  contagious  intoxication 
of  joy  amongst  the  common  people.  His  good  news  was 
deliverance  from  evil,  and  a  present  kingdom  of  God  on  this 
earth.  What  does  the  heartless  cry  of  the  nation's  mean  but 
the  desire  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  and  diviner  order  for 
society,  in  which  men  shall  dwell  together  in  unity,  and  wrong 
and  wretchedness  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth  ?  In  these 
dreams  of  a  reconstructed  state,  they  are  stretching  out  their 
hands  for  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christianity  and  the 
preacher  should  have  something  to  say  to  the  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  evangelical  Church 
placed  too  great  stress  on  the  deliverance  of  the  individual 
from  sin  and  its  consequences  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 

1  Preached  at  Regents  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  September  loth, 
1893. 
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else.  With  the  revival  of  the  keener  social  interest,  men  deride 
this  as  a  narrow,  selfish  concern.  The  cry  of  the  new 
democracy  is  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  community. 
The  aim  of  the  new  school  is  to  promote  the  commonweal 
and  a  wholesome  public  life.  These  must  be  in  the  conception 
of  salvation,  salvation  from  physical  ills  as  well  as  spiritual 
salvation.  There  is  room  for  both  these  ideas  in  the  future 
Christianity — the  better  balanced  theology,  which  we  trust  is 
to  come  in  the  future,  will  be  big  enough  to  embrace  both. 

Salvation  for  the  individual  was  given  to  our  fathers  to 
re-assert — they  forgot  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  meant 
more  than  the  justification  of  the  individual  sinner — that  as  His 
kingdom  gradually  grows  and  widens  through  the  centuries, 
Christ  is  drawing  into  His  service  many  a  side  rill  of  know 
ledge  and  of  science,  which  all  contribute  to  penetrate 
Christendom  more  profoundly  with  Christian  thought.  It  is  a 
Kingdom  of  God  Christ  came  to  found— not  a  Church  of  God. 

The  Christian  idea  is  spreading  in  Europe.  The  paternity  of 
all  men,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  this  the  world  owes  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  His  golden  rule,  His  spirit  of  neighbourly  love, 
His  idea  of  sacrifice  for  others  have  permeated  everywhere. 

The  new  social  theory  is  apt  to  be  one-sided.  It  tends  to 
cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.  It  is  comparatively 
poor  work  to  wash  a  man,  and  educate  his  children,  and 
guarantee  him  so  much  wage  and  a  pension  after  he  is  sixty, 
if  after  all  you  have  left  his  spirit  unclothed,  and  his  soul  is 
cleft  from  the  will  that  rules  the  universe.  Sin  is  the  cleavage 
of  the  soul  from  God.  The  profoundest  need  of  humanity  is 
reunion  with  God,  the  eternal  source  of  our  being.  The  office 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is  that  reconciliation  of  human 
hearts  to  God  which  he  accomplished  on  the  Cross. 

After  all,  as  Jesus  said,  "  One  thing  is  needful."  This 
supreme  necessity  justifies  the  supreme  stress  of  personal 
repentance  and  personal  regeneration.  To  rescue  souls  from 
guilt  and  sin.  This  is  Christ's  unique  service  to  the  race. 
Even-thing  follows  in  the  wake  of  that.  The  Church  will 
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make  a  great  mistake  if  she  wanders  away  from  this.  The 
Church  and  the  pulpit  are  challenged  to  fall  in  with  the  stream, 
and  direct  their  energies  to  gladdening  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
It  will  end  in  dismal  failure  if  severed  from  its  root,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Keep  the  one  foot  of  the  compass  pivoted 
here,  and  then  sweep  the  other  limb  as  wide  as  you  please. 

This  cry  for  good  news  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
old  Gospel.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within,  and  means 
righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Increased 
wealth  may  alter  circumstances,  but  to  alter  the  man  himself, 
you  require  the  power  of  God  imparted  from  above.  God  has 
sent  His  Son  to  earth  for  the  life  of  the  world.  He  came 
from  a  brighter  world,  a  celestial  Being,  bearing  in  Himself 
the  primordial  germ. 

But  it  is  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  let  man  try  his  own  way 
first,  that  after  failure  and  defeat  he  may  receive  the  way 
of  God.  Perhaps  a  bloody  road  may  have  to  be  travelled, 
before  he  is  willing  to  give  up  his  way  and  take  God's.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to  publish  this  planting  of  Divine 
life  into  humanity.  There  is  no  good  tidings  unless  He  that 
was  born  in  the  city  of  David  was  Christ  the  Lord.  Christ  is 
a  fact  inexplicable  apart  from  His  Divine  nature.  Here  lies  the 
hope  of  the  race — not  in  man  but  in  God  with  us.  The  pulpit 
must  protest  against  a  Christianity  without  true  Deity  in  its 
Christ,  and  without  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  Church.  Note  the 
pessimism  which  abounds  apart  from  the  old  Christian  panacea. 
Men  are  not  happy,  are  not  confident,  are  not  satisfied,  and 
their  outlook  on  life  does  not  grow  brighter. 

Nothing  brings  any  confidence  here,  but  the  Eternal  Father 
has  struck  in  Himself  from  above  to  help,  and  in  this  Book 
we  have  the  rich  redemptive  story  that  assures  us  of  the  help 
of  Deity.  He  has  redeemed  us  at  great  price.  Our  earth  is 
His — our  fellow-men  are  His.  His  kingdom  will  come  on 
earth,  and  he  that  believes  that,  never  despairs  of  his  own 
salvation  or  of  others.  God  has  redeemed  us  once  for  all — 
we  have  a  Saviour,  God.  Here  is  a  message  for  any  preacher 
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to  trumpet  abroad  to  all  people — people  who  are  hungry  for 
salvation,  and  who  do  not  know  what  salvation  is.  "  Fear 
not :  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name,  thou  art  Mine." 


LIBERTY. 

BY    VERY    REV.    C.    J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  MASTER    OF   THE   TEMPLE. 
"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." — 2  COR.  iii.  17. 

ST.  PAUL  is  allegorising  an  Old  Testament  story.  "The  vail,'' 
he  says,  "  is  no  longer  on  the  face  of  Moses.  It  is  on  the 
Bible,  so  that  Israel  cannot  see  Christ  in  it.  It  is  on  the 
reader's  heart,  so  that  he  cannot  see  to  the  end  of  it,  which  is 
Christ.  Let  the  heart  do  what  Moses  did  when  he  went  back 
to  God  !  Let  it  take  off  the  vail.  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  no  vail,  no  obstructing 
medium.  There  is  liberty." 

"  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,"  say  we  !  Where  is  He  not  ? 
He  fills  heaven  and  earth.  But  need  I  say  to  any  one  that 
there  is  a  presence  and  a  presence  ?  On  that  night  to  be 
much  remembered — the  night  of  the  betrayal — our  Lord  says 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  He  dwelleth  with  you  in  My  person 
while  you  company  with  Me,  and  He  shall  be  in  you  in  a 
manner  quite  different  when  He  shall  come  to  be  the  life  of 
the  life,  the  soul  of  the  soul ;  when  the  earthly  shall  have 
put  on  the  heavenly,  and  the  carnal  the  spiritual."  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  in  this  deepest,  fullest  sense,  there  is 
liberty. 

I.  The  first  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  knowing,  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  truth  as  to  what  God  is, — the 
Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Conqueror,  the  One  God.  Bondage 
is  boundedness.  A  man  is  in  bondage  while  there  is  any- 
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thing  between  him  and  God.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  Lord 
dwells  so  much  upon  the  revealing  or  unvailing  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  Pie  shall  teach  you  all  things." 

II.  The  second  liberty  is  that  of  mutual  confidence.     The 
slave  is  not  admitted  into    the   confidence  of  his   master,  he 
must  hear  and  obey.     This  is   what  St.  Paul  expresses  in  the 
same  figure  when  he  s.iys,  "  We  received  not  a  spirit  of  bond 
age  again    to   fear,  but  we   received   the   spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  '  Abba  Father.'  " 

Till  the  Spirit  comes  there  is  a  vail  over  the  face.  The 
slave  knows  nothing  of  the  intentions,  motives,  of  his  master, 
and  as  there  is  no  confidence  on  the  master's  side,  so  is  there 
none  on  his.  It  is  so  between  us  and  God,  while  we  have  the 
vail  on.  We  are  not  in  His  confidence,  He  is  not  in  ours; 
we  are  at  cross  purposes  with  Him. 

III.  The  liberty  of  the  consenting  will. 

St.  Paul  brings  out  "the  bondage  of  the  will  "  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Romans  as  no  human  writer  ever  described  it. 
"  O  wretched  man  !  "  is  the  cry  of  the  soul  that  wishes  the 
good  yet  chooses  the  evil,  "who  will  deliver  me  from  this 
conflict  of  the  will,  from  this  collision  of  God  and  self?  "  The 
question  is  answered  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  that  Epistle.  A 
new  power  appears  on  the  scene,  Whit-Sunday  has  dawned, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  takes  up  the  cause  of  man,  and  gives 
the  feeble  effort  of  good,  hitherto  over-mastered  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  flesh  and  sense,  the  needed  action  and  the  needed 
strength,  making  it  more  than  conqueror  through  Him  that 
loved  us.  Now  is  fulfilled  that  which  was  written  in  the 
prophets  :  "I  will  make  a  new  covenant  quite  unlike  the  old, 
not  written  on  tables  of  stone,  but  written  on  the  fleshy  tables 
of  the  heart."  The  will  of  man  shall  be  made  to  move  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  set  me  free."  This  is  the  third  liberty  which 
is  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is — the  liberty  of  the  consenting, 
sympathising  will. 

And  now  the  life  is  ripe  for  a  fourth  freedom,  which  is  that 
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of  the  individual  conscience.  The  life  is  now  lived  in  God's 
presence,  it  is  open,  Godly.  The  vail  is  gone,  and  with  it  the 
subjection  of  the  life  to  the  dictation  of  human  authorities  in 
things  spiritual. 

The  dealing  of  the  man  is  now  directly  with  his  God.  The 
spirit  of  the  true  man  is  in  Him,  and  that  which  conscience 
thus  enlightened  shows  him,  he  shall  think  and  he  shall  do. 

IV.  There  is  one  liberty  yet  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  — that 
is,  the  liberty  of  the  cleansed  life.  Whosoever  committelh  sin  is 
the  slave  of  sin.  If  Christ  makes  us  free  by  the  power  of  His 
Spirit,  from  this  bondage  we  shall  be  free  indeed.  To  whom 
need  I  speak  of  this  saddest,  crudest,  vilest  bondage  to  what 
St.  Peter  calls  the  old  sins  ?  Who  has  not  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  either  of  some  one  sin  eating  out  the  life,  poisoning 
the  life  at  its  source,  ever  starting  again  into  activity  when  we 
thought  it  crushed  and  done  with  for  ever,  or  else  of  sin  in  its 
worst  of  all  forms,  because  most  difficult  to  bring  to  book  and 
to  deal  with — sin  in  its  spreading,  enfeebling,  infecting  in 
fluence,  paralysing  effort,  dragging  down  the  being,  silencing 
prayer,  shutting  out  heaven,  closing  and,  at  last,  emptying  the 
Mercy-seat  itself.  And  which  of  us  can  say  confidently,  "  I 
have  made  my  life  clean"?  "The  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  death."  Splendid  and  magnificent  confession  in 
the  greatest  of  chapter?,  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans  ! 
What  liberty  can  compare  for  a  moment  with  that  of  the 
cleansed  life  ?  Oh,  to  be  able  to  move  freely  amidst  the 
thickest  labyrinths  of  temptation  !  Oh,  to  be  able  to  arouse 
the  lazy,  laggard  will  to  say,  "  No  "  to  the  imperious  appetite, 
to  gather  up  the  dormant  energy  for  the  exercise  of  devotion, 
for  the  putting  forth  of  influence  at  the  cost  of  great  self- 
denial,  (o  be  proof  against  the  whisper  of  wicked  memory, 
against  the  shout  of  the  fiend  within,  to  be  able  to  quench  the 
fiery  dart  with  the  shield  of  faith,  to  have  the  feet  so  shod 
with  Christian  readiness  as  never  to  listen  to,  or  never  to  make 
room  for  the  devil !  What  liberty  can  compare  for  a  moment 
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in  beauty  and  glory  with  that  of  the  cleansed  life  ?  Who 
that  lias  this  shall  envy  kings  their  thrones,  or  conquerors 
their  triumph!  ':  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty." 

But  when  we  think  that  we  have  this  liberty  we  must  take 
heed  still.  We  must  take  heed  first  that  this  liberty  degenerate 
not  into  licence.  See  that  the  walk  be  doubly  watchful  now 
that  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  some  sense 
involved  in  it. 

Beware,  yet  once  more,  and  not  less,  of  that  independence 
of  the  spiritual  judgment,  of  the  spiritual  consciousness,  which 
makes  a  man,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  despise  prophecy  " — which 
is,  being  interpreted,  "  despise  preaching,"  which  is  Christ's 
ordinance — or  despise  the  counsels  of  the  saints,  which  are  so 
many  voices  from  the  great  past,  or  despise  the  unanimous 
utterances  of  the  Church  of  old  time,  of  which  the  sacred 
prayers  and  praises  and  the  holy  creeds  and  the  formularies 
are  the  heirlooms  of  the  Church,  that  is  richer  age  by  age  and 
generation  by  generation,  for  not  being  the  novelty  and  not 
being  the  experiment  which  some  revivalists  and  spiritualists 
of  this  day  would  fain  make  it. 

"  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  liberty  ! "  Give  thanks 
without  trifling  and  without  vulgarising.  Call  the  spirit  into 
thy  life's  life.  If  you  are  called  to  an  office  or  a  ministry  in 
the  Church  of  God,  give  great  thanks  to  Him  Who  promises 
to  make  weakness  strength,  sinfulness  holy,  and  poverty  rich 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  and  blessed  Spirit.  And,  if  not  called 
to  a  ministry,  at  least  you  are  called,  as  all  Christians  are,  to  a 
higher  thing  still — that  is  a  priesthood.  St.  Peter  says  so. 
St.  Peter  bids  us  not  to  depute  or  compliment  away,  the 
sanctuary.  Ye,  O  Christians,  are  holy  priests,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices.  The  sanctity  of  sanctities  lies  not  in 
bearing  office,  being  bishops,  priests  or  deacons  in  Christ's 
body  ;  the  sanctity  of  sanctities  lies  in  the  being  a  member  of 
it.  It  is  the  membership  which  consecrates.  Know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  God's  temple  ?  Wherefore  glorify  God  in  it. 
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Expect  great  things  from  the  exercise  of  that  Cl.ristian  priest 
hood—that  persona],  that  spiritual,  that  lay  priesthood  which 
is  thine — for  thy  friends,  for  thy  generation.  Yet  if  the  great 
things  prove  small — small,  at  least,  and  they  had  better  be — 
in  thine  own  eyes,  then  comfort  thyself  with  thy  Lord's  last 
words  to  the  seven  when  they  returned  to  Him  to  give  an 
account  of  their  mission,  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this,  rejoice 
not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven."  Success  is  silver, 
safety  is  gold. 
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V      A  Sermon  Causerie. 


I  SPENT  a  few  days  recently  at  Canterbury,  and  attended 
several  of  the  Cathedral  services.  The  congregations  at  the 
week-day  matins  are  surprisingly  small ;  thirty  is  a  fair  average 
number.  In  the  afternoon  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  were  present,  and  considering  the  stream  of  visitors  that 
pass  through  the  city  daily  during  summer,  even  this  is  a 
disappointing  attendance.  On  the  Sunday  of  my  visit  Canon 
Rawlinson  preached  in  the  morning  on  the  signs  or  notes  of 
the  true  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Dover,  who  comes  very 
frequently  to  the  Cathedral,  read  the  second  lesson.  He  is 
aid  to  be  the  youngest-looking  of  English  bishops.  In 
Canterbury  he  is  a  great  favourite,  and  his  portrait  meets  one 
everywhere.  The  most  popular  of  Cathedral  services  is  that 
of  Sunday  evening,  when  the  townspeople  attend  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  visitors  I  noticed  many  clergymen, 
some  of  whom  were  evidently  Americans.  In  the  burning 
days  of  August  the  Cathedral  was  the  coolest  place  in  the 
town,  and  the  cold  air  blowing  through  the  crypt  was  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  stifling  heat  outside.  I  went  to 
several  other  churches  ;  one  of  those  near  the  Cathedral  was 
half  empty,  but  St.  Dunstan's,  the  ancient  church  beyond  the 
west  gate,  where  Henry  II.  exchanged  his  royal  robes  for  the 
dress  of  a  penitent,  was  very  well  attended.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  village  church  of  Harbledown,  a  mile  from 
Canterbury,  on  the  London  road.  The  new  building  stands 
nearly  opposite  the  old  church  of  Lanfranc,  where  the  pil 
grims  halted  on  their  way  to  Canterbury,  and  distributed  their 
doles  to  the  lepers.  The  ancient  box  is  shown  into  which, 
as  readers  of  Dean  Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials "  will 
remember,  Erasmus  dropped  his  alms  when  he  and  Colet  rode 
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away  after  their  visit  to  the  shrine.  The  village  of  Harble- 
down  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  at  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  on  the 
Canterbury  side  the  pilgrims  caught  their  first  glimp:e  of  the 
cathedral  towers,  and  of  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine, 
now  in  ruins.  Every  nook  of  the  old  city  has  its  memories, 
but  to  the  stranger  the  past  comes  back  most  vividly  when  he 
sits  in  the  Cathedral  choir  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  evening, 
following  the  service  languidly  and  yet  feeling  all  the  time 
the  presence  of  an  invisible  assembly. 

"  Als  knieten  viele  ungesL'hen, 
Uud  beteten  mil  mir. " 

Seen  from  the  choir  the  carving  on  the  nave  roof  looks 
like  tossed  folds  of  muslin.  In  the  wide,  dim  space  behind 
the  altar  are  the  tombs  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV., 
and  the  tesselated  pavement  that  was  once  the  glory  of 
Canterbury.  And  as  the  congregation  disperses,  and  the 
stranger  lingers  to  cast  a  half-fearful  glance  into  the  dark 
chapel  of  the  "  martyrdom,"  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  would 
gladly  exchange  all  the  sermons  he  has  heard  for  years  for  the 
chance  of  hearing  what  Becket  said  in  his  Christmas  sermon 
on  the  eve  of  his  murder,  from  the  words,  "  Peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  goodwill,"  or  what  Stephen  Langton  said  fifty  years  later, 
on  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  shrine.  Few  people  can 
recall  much  of  the  sermons  heard  in  the  Cathedral,  for  the 
place  speaks  more  loudly  that  its  ministers. 

The  people  of  Canterbury  are  well  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  Church  accommodation.  Every  sect  seems  to 
have  found  a  home  there.  Even  the  Quakers  have  a  com 
fortable  little  meeting-house  in  one  of  the  quaint  narrow  lanes 
that  run  from  the  main  street  to  the  precincts,  while 
Wesleyans,  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  have  handsome 
and  commodious  chapels. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  came  into  residence  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  September,  and  preached  a  most  eloquent 
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sermon  on  the  value  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Christian  of  to-day.  At  times  lie  was  almost  too  eloquent. 
The  fine  language  became  wearisome,  the  voice  was  too 
harsh  and  loud,  and  the  manner  overstrained.  Still,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  Canon  Holland,  and  to  watch 
how  a  congregation  hangs  upon  his  lips.  The  smile  of  satis 
faction  on  many  faces  shows  how  the  Londoner  can  appre 
ciate  sermons. 

Pursuing  my  observations  among  West  London  churches,  I 
went  a  few  Sundays  ago  to  the  parish  church  of  Marylebone. 
Holidays  notwithstanding,  the  building  was  full.  Even  the 
galleries  could  not  have  held  many  more.  The  service  at  this 
church  is  bright,  and  thoroughly  congregational.  The  excellent 
choir  is  all  the  more  appreciated  because  it  does  not  monopo 
lise  the  singing.  Canon  Barker  was  absent,  and  we  had 
a  long  sermon  from  a  preacher  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
It  was  full  of  excellent  teaching,  expressed  in  the  dullest 
language.  The  day  was  warm,  and  there  were  several  sleepers 
near  me,  while  others  solaced  themselves  by  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  their  hymn-books.  The  habit  of  going  out  before 
the  sermon  is  as  common  as  ever  in  London,  in  spite  of 
clerical  protests. 

One  of  the  best  of  London  preachers  is  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes, 
Principal  of  the  English  Presbyterian  College.  Unfortunately, 
he  is  not  to  be  heard  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
On  the  second  Sunday  in  September  he  preached  in  the 
historic  pulpit  of  Regent  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  a  minister.  The  early  history  of 
Regent  Square  Church  is  given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Life  of 
Edward  Irving."  On  Dr.  Dykes'  appointment  to  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the  College,  the  pulpit  was  long  vacant,  and  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  John  McNeil!,  resigned  after  a  three  year's 
pastorate  m  the  beginning  of  1892.  The  Church  has  now 
called  the  Rev.  Alex  Connell,  a  clever  young  Highlander,  who 
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can  preach  both  in  Gaelic  and  English.  Gaelic  services 
have  hitherto  been  unknown  at  Regent  Square,  but  under  Mr. 
Connell,  this  Church  may  possibly  follow  the  example  of 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  where  Gaelic  sermons  are 
occasionally  preached  by  Highland  ministers  sojourning  in 
London. 

Dr.  Dykes,  unlike  most   professors  and   principals,  has  not 
given  up  the  habit  of  sermon  writing.     He  follows  the  advice 
of    Boileau   to   the    youthful    verse-maker,    "  Polissez-ce   ct  le 
repolissez."       His    manuscript    might   go    straight    from    the 
pulpit  desk  to  the  compositor's  room,  so  exquisitely  finished  is 
every   sentence.      Few    London    preachers    draw    so    mai.y 
thoughtful  men.     His  fault  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  darker 
side  of   things    too    prominent.      Speaking  of   the  future  of 
democracy  on  the  Sunday  I  heard  him,  he  wrapped  himself  in 
a  kind  of  stately  gloom.     "  Europe  may  have  to  travel  a  long 
and  perchance  a  bloody  road  before   it  receives   the  sound 
ideas  of  which  all  men  are  dreaming."    Dr.  Dykes  was  brought 
up,  he  said,  under  the  older  Evangelicalism,  which  lingered  on 
through  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  must   have    come 
across  more  than    one   deacon  of  the  type   of  Mr.  Snale,  in 
"  Mark  Rutherford,"  who  wondered   "  how   many   of  us  can 
accept  the  glorious  gospel  on  the  Sabbath  from  a  man  who 
will  incur  spots  during  the  week  by  arguing  about  cesspools 
like  any  other  man  !  " 

Considering  his  early  training,  his  ministry  among  the  old- 
fashioned  Presbyterians  in  London,  and  the  academic  repose 
of  his  later  years,  the  wonder  is  that  he  views  with  so  warm  a 
sympathy  the  cares  and  struggles  of  the  new  democracy.  He 
speaks  of  the  poor  and  their  burdens  in  the  kindest  way,  but 
scarcely  as  himself  burdened  with  them. 

O.  S.  B. 


/.  Sermons. 

HEARING  AND  DOING.1 

BY     THE     REV.     CANON     ATNGER. 

"  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
own  selves.  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is 
like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass  :  for  he  beholdeth 
himself,  andgoeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth 
therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man 
shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." — JAMES  i.  22-25. 

AN  eminent  member  of  the  Judicial  Bench  has  lately 
delivered  an  admirable  address  upon  "  Education  falsely 
so-called,"  and  in  this  familiar  and  ever-striking  illustra 
tion  St.  James  is  really  setting  forth  the  disadvantages 
and  dangers,  in  matters  spiritual,  of  certain  habits  and 
tendencies  which  we  recognise  and  lament  as  unfortunate 
in  matters  intellectual.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  so  to 
modify  the  passage  I  have  just  read,  changing  a  word  here 
and  there,  as  to  reproduce  with  curious  accuracy  much 
that  meets  us  every  day  in  an  age,  like  the  present,of  great 
intellectual  activity,  or  at  least  restlessness.  The  image 
presented  of  a  person  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  himself 
in  the  mirror,  with  no  time  to  fix  in  his  memory  what 
he  sees  there,  still  less  to  carry  away  an  impression  on 
which  he  can  afterwards  ponder  and  improve,  is  quite 

1  Preached  on  Sunday  morning,  January  29th. 
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as  applicable  to  questions  of  education,  or  what  is  called 
culture,  as  it  is  to  the  spiritual  state  of  man  to  which 
St.  James  applied  it.  Changing,  as  I  have  suggested, 
the  few  words  that  belong  distinctively  to  the  soul,  we 
should  read  in  it  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  super 
ficiality,  the  show  of  knowledge  which  so  many  mistake 
for  wisdom — the  haste  to  be  rich  intellectually,  often 
quite  as  poor  a  thing,  though  so  dignified  in  its  preten 
sions,  as  to  be  rich  pecuniarily ;  the  rapid  and  om 
nivorous  habit  of  reading,  to  the  neglect  of  thinking, 
which  marks  so  much  even  of  what  claims  to  be  educa 
tion  in  these  days  ;  the  smattering  of  information  that 
it  would  be  too  much  honour  to  call  half-knowledge  ; 
the  hastily  acquired  information  concerning  people  or 
things,  sought  for  some  immediate  object,  and  then 
fading  altogether  out  of  memory,  driven  out  by  some 
fresh  claimant  on  the  attention — how  perfectly  is  such 
a  state  of  things  described  by  the  pregnant  phrase  used 
here  by  the  apostle,  "  He  goeth  his  way,  and  straight 
way  forgetteth." 

"  Straightway  forgetteth."  How  often  does  not  this 
follow  as  the  moral  or  secular  knowledge  hastily  acquired 
and  as  speedily  forgotten  ?.  That  which  is  rapidly  learned 
is,  we  know,  as  a  general  rule,  rapidly  lost.  It  is  the 
well-understood  result  of  all  information  on  subjects 
"  got  up  "  (as  the  phrase  runs)  not  for  knowledge  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  excelling  in  an  examination.  But 
it  is  the  equally  certain  result  of  knowledge  sought  with 
no  idea  of  examinations,  but  in  order  to  hold  its  own  in 
social  intercourse.  For  knowledge  will  never  abide 
with  us,  unless  there  is  something  already  within  us, 
with  which  it  can  claim  kindred  ;  something,  that  is  to 
say,  which  it  can  adhere  to,  and  become  a  part  of, 
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Every  one's  experience  will  have  taught  them  this. 
Knowledge  well  ordered,  and  continuous,  takes  its  place 
in  mind  and  memory,  and  endures  there — fertilising,  in 
forming,  elevating,  enlightening.  The  latest  book  taken 
up  for  fashion's  sake,  or  for  mere  curiosity,  does  not  live, 
and  therefore  cannot  fertilise  and  enlighten.  "  Straight 
way  it  is  forgotten."  It  is  worth  recalling  these  facts, 
probably  only  too  familiar  to  many  of  us,  if  only  to 
understand  St.  James'  illustration  of  precisely  the  same 
facts,  though  he  speaks  of  a  quite  different  kind  of 
knowledge.  He  is  speaking  of  a  man's  knowledge  of 
himself — a  far  more  important  subject  for  knowledge 
than  any  other,  and  one  of  the  most  neglected.  And 
one  may  call  this  the  "  most  important "  of  all  know 
ledge,  without  hesitation,  because  the  writer  identifies 
it  with  what  would  be  otherwise  more  important  still, 
the  knowledge  of  God.  St.  James  implies  that  to  have 
one  is  to  have  the  other.  The  true  knowledge  of  the 
Word  is  what  he  wished  his  hearers  to  possess  :  and 
by  the  Word  he  meant  the  whole  and  full  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word."  By  this  he 
meant — aim  to  carry  out  in  your  lives  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  Jesus.  There  was  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  distinction  here  drawn  between  hear 
ing  and  doing,  because  St.  James  was  addressing  especi 
ally  his  brethren,  the  Jews — "  the  twelve  tribes  which 
were  scattered  abroad,"  as  he  says  in  his  opening  words 
of  greeting.  It  had  always  been,  we  know,  the  snare  of 
the  Jew  to  base  his  acceptance  with  God  on  privilege, 
rather  than  on  performance.  He  was  the  child  of 
Abraham,  and  to  him  had  been  delivered  the  oracles 
of  God.  He  had  come  to  indulge  the  fatal  thought  that 
privilege  might  save  him  and  justify  him,  even  though 
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obedience  to  the  law  had  become  faint.  And  as  in 
herited  bias  of  this  kind  is  hard  to  eradicate,  it  was 
peculiarly  necessary  that  the  Jews  by  race,  who  had 
now  become  Christians  by  religion,  should  still  be  re 
minded  that  the  possession  of  these  new  and  more  per 
fect  oracles  of  God  did  not  constitute  a  privilege.  It 
would  not  be  enough  for  them  to  hear  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  read  and  explained,  any  more  than  it  had  been 
enough  to  hear  the  law  read  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  They  must  not  deceive  themselves  by 
that  old,  old  fallacy  revived.  They  must  be  "  doers  of 
the  word,"  not  "  hearers  only."  This  was  the  one  only 
way  in  which  "hearing  "  could  bring  them  any  good. 

Well,  this  seems  a  truism  to  us,  though  it  was  some 
thing  more  than  a  truism  to  those  scattered  Israelite?. 
But  most  surely  what  follows  is  no  truism,  and  is  every 
bit  as  vital  and  as  necessary  in  its  warnings  to  us  as 
ever  it  was  to  the  Jews.  For  it  speaks  to  us  of  that 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  with  which  our  knowledge,  our 
understanding,  our  love  and  cherishing  of  religious  truth, 
are  so  closely  bound  up.  "  If  any  be  a  hearer  of  the 
word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding 
his  natural  face  in  a  mirror."  Without  attempting  to 
make  this  fine  simile  run  (as  the  expression  is)  on  all 
fours,  the  general  intention  we  can  hardly  mistake. 
"  The  hearing  of  the  word  "  is  unquestionably  likened 
to  a  man  seeing  the  true  reflection  of  his  countenance 
in  a  glass.  A  true  reflection,  in  this  instance,  because 
the  mirror  is  in  all  respects  true  and  perfect  :  not  as 
with  that  mirror  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  famous  passage 
to  indicate  an  only  partial,  and  partly  misleading,  re 
flection.  "  Here  we  see  in  a  mirror  darkly."  The 
image  of  the  mirror  as  used  by  St.  James  would  seem 
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more  simple  and  natural  to  an  Englishman  of  three 
centuries  ago  than  it  does  to  some  of  us.  There  was 
no  simile  more  common  to  the  writers  and  readers  of  the 
Renaissance  than  this.  It  was  one  of  the  most  hack 
neyed  titles  for  books,  in  which  the  Mirror  claimed  to 
be  held  up  to  some  phase  of  human  nature,  that  it  might 
see  itself  truly  reflected  —  whether  in  the  Speculum 
A  mantis  or  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  The  meta 
phor  in  those  old  days  became  a  fashion,  and  in  its 
turn  passed  out  of  fashion.  But  it  does  not  demand 
much  of  us  to  revive  it  again,  and  recognise  the  real 
use  and  value  of  it.  The  word  of  God,  says  St.  James, 
is  the  mirror  wherein  God  shows  us  our  true  selves — the 
real  man  in  us.  And  by  the  word  of  God  he  means 
every  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  wherever  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  it,  not  always  or  necessarily  in  the 
pages  of  an  inspired  volume.  It  may  be  from  the  lips 
of  a  preacher,  or  a  friend  ;  from  a  picture,  a  poem,  an 
essay,  a  casual  hint,  a  chance  remark  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
lesson  and  moral  of  some  personal  experience,  some 
event  in  one's  own  life  or  that  of  others — wherever  a 
revelation  or  suggestion  of  something  higher,  better 
than  ourselves  is  shed  upon  our  life  and  consciousness. 
If,  says  the  apostle,  we  "  hear  this  word"  and  promptly 
leave  it — if  we  deliberately  do  so,  because  the  new  dis 
covery  jars  upon  the  old  self;  because  it  reproaches  us 
and  shames  us,  or  else  alarms  us  ;  or  if,  without  our 
consciously  intending  it,  the  flood  and  rush  of  the  world 
return,  dissipating  that  momentary  impression,  and  re 
placing  it  again  with  the  old  perishable  sights  and 
sounds  of  earth — then  "  we  go  our  way,  and  straightway 
forget  what  manner  of  men  we  are."  The  momentary 
vision  of  God,  passing  away,  takes  with  it  the  moment- 
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ary  vision  of  ourselves.  The  two  visions  arrive  and 
depart  together.  To  know  God  is  the  only  guide  and 
clue  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  This  is  the  one 
test  by  which  true  self-knowledge  can  be  distinguished 
from  false.  There  is  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
disillusion  in  the  attempt  otherwise  to  judge  ourselves 
as  we  are.  We  cannot  compare  ourselves  with  others, 
for  we  do  not  know  what  others  are.  We  cannot  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  the  gift  which  the  poet  craved 
for  in  the  oft-quoted  line,  and,  if  we  could,  their  judg 
ments  would  be  correspondingly  astray.  We  cannot 
measure  ourselves  by  any  standard  that  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind  has  set  up  for  our  guidance,  for  the  moral 
standard  of  mankind  is  itself  a  varying  and  a  fluctuating 
thing.  Besides,  suppose  we  could,  by  some  mysterious 
impartment,  learn  where  we  stand  as  regards  the  average 
moral  attainment  of  our  fellows.  What  then  ?  and  what 
profit  ?  Wherein  would  consist  the  power  or  the  hope 
of  rising  above  it — still  less  of  satisfying  that  restless 
monitor  within,  which  recks  little  of  the  "  nicely  calcu 
lated  less  or  more  "  of  human  differences,  but  haunts  us 
with  dreams  of  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  standard, 
far,  far  away,  and  yet  so  near. 

Yes,  the  wise  men  of  old  were  right.  The  command 
TvwQi  aeavrov,  "  know  thyself,"  does  descend  from 
Heaven.  And  (what  the  wise  men  could  not  know)  the 
test  and  gauge  comes  down  from  Heaven  also.  And  it 
is  this  which  St.  James  reminds  his  scattered  disciples, 
living  side  by  side  with  men  of  alien  faith  and  lower 
morale,  and  tempted  at  all  points  to  sink  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  world.  If  these  scattered  disciples 
would  keep  before  them  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ — 
the  perfect  image  of  God — they  could  not  go  wrong. 
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But  the  constant  presence  of  this  image — the  mirror 
always  before  them — was  their  own  safety,  and  their 
strength.  It  was  the  intermittent  presence  of  the 
mirror — succeeded  by  periods  when  "  out  of  sight  "  was 
in  saddest  truth  "out  of  mind'' — that  left  them  no  chance 
of  a.  faith,  a  hope,  and  a  righteousness  that  were  vitally 
connected  with  the  image  that  was  vouchsafed  them. 
Daily,  as  St.  James  had  heard,  were  they  forgetting  their 
true  selves,  because  forgetting  their  true  God.  They 
could  not  be  always  in  any  literal  or  technical  sense, 
"  hearing  the  word  " — they  could  not  be  always  reading 
the  Scriptures,  listening  to  sermons,  engaged  in  prayer 
and  communion.  A  large  part  of  the  daily  lives  even 
of  those  first  Christians  must  have  been  spent  in  what 
are  called  secular  pursuits.  They  had  their  daily  bread 
to  earn — the  numberless  duties  incident  to  it  to  perform 
— the  relations  and  obligations  of  civil,  official,  family 
life  to  fulfil.  And  thus  St.  James  does  not  bid  them  to 
reduce  all  these  claims  on  their  time  and  attention  to  a 
minimum,  and  increase  in  every  possible  way  the  time 
available  for  "hearing  the  word."  The  remedy  that  he 
propounds,  you  will  observe,  for  being  obliged  at  times 
to  suspend  the  "  hearing "  of  that  word,  is  not  more 
time  for  hearing  :  it  is  the  translation  of  "hearing"  into 
"doing."  It  was  not  "more  hearing"  they  stood  most 
in  want  of.  It  was  more  doing.  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves. 
For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass." 

And  this,  my  brethren,  I  take  to  be  the  central  truth 
of  St.  James'  famous  simile,  and  just  that  which  it  is 
easy  to  mistake.  The  first  apparent  point  of  the  simile 
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is  that  of  a  man  listening  to  the  law  of  God,  declared 
in  church  or  read  from  a  book,  and  then,  when  the  dis 
course  is  ended  or  the  book  closed,  the  lesson  instilled 
is  forgotten,  because  the  hearing  is  at  an  end — even  as 
when  the  mirror  is  removed  the  image  of  the  face  dis 
appears  from  sight.  But  notice  that  this  is  not  the 
point  made.  The  contrast  drawn  is  not  between  hear 
ing  once  and  hearing  often,  but,  as  I  have  said,  between 
hearing  and  doing.  The  moral  drawn  is  that  though 
we  cannot  always  be  hearing  (in  the  limited  sense,  at 
least,  of  reading  books  or  listening  to  teachers)  we  can 
always  be  doing — and  that  this  "  doing  "  makes  hearing 
practically  continuous.  As  long  as  we  are  aiming  to 
carry  into  practice  the  truths  we  have  heard,  we  are 
in  fact  protracting  the  hearing.  We  are  hearing  as 
long  as  the  word  abides  and  lives  within  us.  As 
long  as  we  are  living  out  the  word  of  God  we  are 
enjoying  that  communion  with  God  in  which  our  true 
self  is  ever  before  us,  contrasted  with,  and  ever  re 
buking  and  putting  to  shame  our  spurious  self.  Why 
is  it  that  good  impressions  are  so  evanescent?  why 
is  it  that  we  may  be  struck,  impressed  to-day  with 
some  fresh  revelation  of  God  to  our  souls,  showing  us 
what  we  really  are — or  rather  what  we  are  not,  but 
should  be — and  yet  may  go  our  way  and  find  our 
selves  to-morrow — the  vision  faded,  and  quite  other 
visions  substituted  for  it  ?  It  is  not  that  the  day  of  rest 
is  of  necessity  succeeded  by  the  days  of  toil — the  hours 
of  meditation  by  the  hours  of  action.  We  dare  not  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  the  soul  that  these  alternations 
of  hearing  and  "not  hearing"  are  inevitable  ;  and  that 
it  is  no  wonder  and  small  blame  if  the  impressions  of 
the  silent  hour  are  mainly  lost  among  the  din  and  strife 
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of  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  daily  toil.  St.  James,  in 
any  case,  gives  us  no  excuse  for  so  reasoning.  He  tells 
us  that  the  book  need  be  never  closed  ;  the  mirror  never 
removed  from  before  our  spirit's  gaze,  if  only  there  be 
that  within  us  which  the  hearing  of  to-day  has  perma 
nent  attraction  for,  and  can  attach  itself  to.  To-day's 
hearing  will  combine  with,  explain,  confirm,  quicken, 
to-morrow's  doing.  But  it  will  fade  and  die,  like  a 
plant  without  light  or  moisture,  if  it  finds  within  us 
nothing  savouring  of  itself  and  its  quality. 

And  this,  I  hope,  will  make  more  clear  what  I  said  at 
starting  of  St.  James'  law  of  the  connection  between 
hearing  and  doing,  being  one  which  we  recognise  in 
matters  intellectual,  and  yet  are  so  slow  to  master  in 
matters  spiritual.  We  see  the  evil  and  uselessness  of 
superficiality  in  the  former,  and  yet  so  often  expect  a 
quite  other  law  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  where  we  arc  to 
study  God  and  ourselves.  We  have  all  tested  that  too 
common  experience  that  desultory  reading  feeds  neither 
soul  nor  mind,  nor  even  memory  ;  for  that  which  is 
quickest  learnt  is  soonest  forgotten.  We  have  watched 
often  enough  the  defects  of  cramming — of  getting  up 
a  subject  for  the  hour,  and  finding  it  perish  in  the  hour. 
And  yet  some  of  us  complain  that  God's  choicest  gifts, 
those  which  concern  our  own  souls,  our  relationship  to 
Him,  our  responsibilities,  our  hopes  for  the  future,  do 
not  come  to  us  at  our  own  idle  beck  and  call  ;  that  they 
cannot  be  ours  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  contents  of 
the  last  new  novel.  We  hold  up  the  mirror  of  God's 
word  before  them,  and  they  complain  that  it  does  not 
reflect  anything  in  themselves  ;  and  that,  as  it  thus  fails, 
their  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  They  forget  that  there 
are  two  things  necessary  to  carry  the  reflection  in  the 
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glass  to  the  brain  of  the  looker.  The  mirror  must  be 
true  ;  but  the  human  eye  must  be  in  a  healthy  state 
also.  They  forget  that  the  clear  printing  of  a  book  is 
not  the  sole  condition  of  accurate  and  fruitful  know 
ledge  ;  to  know  anything  demands  the  will  to  know,  the 
patience  to  assimilate,  the  discarding  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  the  scorning  delights  and  the  living 
laborious  days.  Is  it  likely  that  God  will  convince  us 
of  the  deepest  truths  of  our  moral  nature  on  any  other 
terms  than  these  ?  And  yet,  thank  God,  the  image  set 
before  us  by  St.  James  is  not  of  the  lonely  student, 
gifted  with  exceptional  brain  power,  and  exceptional 
leisure  for  study,  poring  over  his  books  in  solitude.  The 
picture  he  presents  is  anything  but  this  :  it  is  that  of  the 
man  passing  from  books  into  the  world,  there  to  cherish 
and  live  out  and  test  the  lessons  of  the  hearing  by  daily 
action  ;  by  labouring  to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

And,  so  doing,  though  the  voice  of  the  teacher  and 
the  words  of  the  Book  are  out  of  sight  and  sound  for  the 
while,  the  vision  of  God  and  of  his  own  unlikeness  to  God 
will  be  always  with  him  ;  and  he  will  never  forget  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.  My  brethren,  this  is  the  simple 
and  obvious  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  that  we  can 
only  learn  the  truths  of  God  and  feel  their  truth  by  the 
path  that  St.  James  indicates.  Even  the  pages  of  a 
book — the  best  in  the  world — cannot  convert  us  from 
darkness  to  light  without  our  own  co-operation.  It 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  us,  but  it  leaves  us  then  to  verify 
the  reflection  in  other  ways.  It  leaves  us  to  test  it  in 
life ;  and  if  we  will  not,  then  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  had 
never  been  shown  us  at  all.  There  are  many  lessons 
that  He  in  St.  James'  apologue.  Its  most  obvious  ap- 
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plication  is  to  the  actual  literal  hearing  of  the  word, 
whether  in  church  or  elsewhere.  If  we  attach  any  virtue 
or  charm  to  this  hearing,  as  if  it  could  somehow  com 
pound  for  six  other  days  in  which  the  word  is  quietly 
ignored,  no  doubt  we  deceive  ourselves.  But  it  is  not 
in  this  vulgar  superstition  that  many  of  us  are  likely  to 
go  astray.  We  can  easily  confess  the  futility  of  such 
a  notion.  What  is  more  to  be  dreaded  for  a  lar^e  class 

o 

of  educated  people  is  that  having  discovered  (as  they 
so  easily  may)  how  short  a  time  the  purifying  emotion 
— the  solemn  impression  derived  from  hearing — lasts  ; 
how  soon  the  vision  of  themselves,  as  they  are,  is  apt  to 
fade  when  the  mirror  of  God's  word  passes  from  before 
them — that  having  made  this  discovery,  the  intruding 
voice  of  conscience  makes  them  anxious  to  avoid  even 
that  momentary  glimpse  of  the  real  self,  and  they  easily 
persuade  themselves  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  use 
ful.  What  means  the  growing  disuse  of  worship  among 
large  classes  of  educated  people  ?  They  persuade  them 
selves,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
intellectual  food  there  provided  ;  but  is  it  not  possible 
that  here,  again,  they  are  "deceiving  their  own  selves"? 
It  is  perhaps  rather  the  teaching  which  never  varies — 
the  words  of  Prayer,  of  Praise,  of  Confession  ;  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  of  Prophet,  of  Evangelist,  or  Apostle — 
the  teaching  that  is  really  only  too  interesting,  because 
it  touches  too  nearly  to  be  pleasant,  the  vital  needs  and 
the  vital  diseases  of  our  deeper  soul— the  teaching, 
which  by  reminding  them  of  what  they  are  not,  makes 
them  divine  too  clearly  what  they  are.  Every  such 
work  of  God  must  cause  pain,  and  excite  repulsion, 
unless  by  quickening  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  right 
eousness,  it  leads  the  hearer  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
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mercy  of  God,  and  the  strength  and  consolation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

"  He  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way,  and 
straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was." 
My  brethren,  let  us  cling  to  and  cherish  every  means  by 
which  the  truth  about  ourselves  is  kept  permanently, 
continuously  before  us.  It  is  in  this  knowledge,  as  in 
every  other,  that  the  great  saying  stands  impregnable, 
"  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free."  Life,  with  how 
many  of  us,  is  one  long  struggle  to  avoid  seeing  our 
selves  as  we  are.  We  can  do  this  only  too  effectually 
by  keeping  aloof  from  all  wise  and  holy  influences  that 
might  reach  us  from  without ;  and  by  allowing  the  wise 
and  holy  promptings  from  within  to  be  crushed  out  by 
the  world.  It  is  no  pleasant,  no  comforting  sight,  to 
see  ourselves  as  we  are — if,  that  is  to  say,  there  our  in 
sight  ended.  But  the  mirror  which  shows  us  the  disease 
is  the  same  which  shows  us  the  remedy  ;  the  vision  of 
our  own  lovelessness  comes  from  the  same  heaven  where 
stands  displayed  the  love  of  God.  "Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  and  "  whosoever  looketh 
into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein, 
he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work, 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 
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"ABIDE  IN  ME." 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  B.D.,  CHRIST'S 
COLLEGE,  NORRISIAN  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY.1 

"  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."— ST.  JOHN  xv.  5. 

WHATEVER  speaks  of  combination  and  co-operation  has 
an  attractive  sound  for  modern  ears.  The  progress  of 
civilised  life  has  been  one  steady  march  in  the  direction 
of  combining'  and  unifying;  increasing  by  co-operation 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole,  but  at  the  necessary  cost  of 
the  separate  completeness  of  the  part.  Division  of 
labour  has  meant  more  work  done,  but  fewer  all-round 
workers  :  specialisation  of  study — the  particular  appli 
cation  of  the  general  principle  which  touches  us  most 
nearly  in  this  place — has  issued  in  a  vast  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  for  most  men  a  proportionate  limitation 
of  the  subjects  which  in  any  worthy  sense  they  can 
hope  to  know.  Faculties  have  even  atrophied  for  want 
of  use  :  men  who  in  former  times  would  have  been 
strong  on  many  sides  are  strong  now  only  on  one. 
"  The  individual  lessens."  We  are  beset  more  than 
ever  with  limitations  :  we  are  even  in  danger  of  depre 
ciating  what  we  cannot  hope  to  master,  of  exalting  our 
own  province  at  the  expense  of  others,  of  losing  sym 
pathy  with  other  workers  ;  in  a  word,  of  narrowness  of 
interest,  of  unworthy  jealousy. 

And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  are  advancing  all 
along  the  line :  moving  forward  with  a  stride  more 
rapid  than  human  history  has  ever  known  before.  We 

1  Preached  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  7th,  1893. 
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are  gaining  by  our  very  loss.  "  The  individual  lessens  : 
but  the  word  is  more  and  more." 

The  whole  is  advancing  at  the  cost  of  the  parts. 
Such  is  the  witness  of  facts  as  we  see  them  in  the  lives 
of  others,  and  experience  them  somewhat  sadly  in  our 
own.  This  is  the  Vision  of  Life  that  grows  clearer  and 
clearer  before  our  imagination  :  a  baffling,  perturbing 
dream.  What  is  the  interpretation  of  it  ? 

Have  we  cheated  ourselves  in  our  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  and  worth  of  individual  lives  ?  Is  the  individual 
to  be  nothing,  after  all  ?  Or  is  it  that  our  conception  of 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  has  been  a  faulty  one, 
and  needs  correction  ?  Have  we  been  claiming  for  him 
more  than  his  rights  in  asking  independence,  self-suffi 
ciency,  the  separate  roundness  of  a  perfect  whole  ?  Can 
it  be  that,  after  all,  the  individual  is  not  the  man,  but 
merely  an  integral  part  of  the  true  man  ? 

Is  the  true  man  that  larger  whole  which  is  the  organ 
ised  totality  of  all  the  parts  ?  Is  it  this  that  is  creation's 
final  goal?  Is  the  consummation  of  all  things  to  con 
sist  not  in  a  mere  addition  sum  of  millions  of  monoto 
nously  perfect  units,  but  rather  in  the  developed  perfect- 
ness  of  one  Perfect  Man,  made  up  of  countless  individual 
men,  who  have  reached  their  ultimate  attainment  in 
that  limited  perfection  which  is  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  a  part  to  the  performance  of  its  function  as  a  part — 
not  as  a  separate  and  independent  whole  ?  The  truth 
that  all  men  are  but  one  man  may  justly  be  said  to  be 
the  peculiar  revelation  of  Christianity,  and  in  some 
sense  its  most  characteristic  revelation. 

The  chief  exponent  of  this  truth  is  certainly  St.  Paul. 
To  him  it  was  the  truth  of  truths  ;  the  central  message 
of  the  gospel  committed  to  his  trust.  In  his  early  days 
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he  was  by  nationality  and  education  the  apostle  of  ex- 
clusiveness,  of  distinctive  Jewish  privilege — a  strange 
prelude  to  the  life  which  was  to  claim  the  world  for 
Christ.  In  his  great  moment  of  transition  he  was  taught 
a  lesson  which  he  never  could  forget — the  revelation  of 
a  new  bond  of  union  which  related  man  to  One  who  was 
a  man — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stood  in  an  unheard-of 
closeness  of  relation  to  those  who  had  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  Him,  and  had  been  baptized  into  His  name. 
To  lay  hands  on  them  was  to  lay  hands  on  Him  :  for 
He  and  they  were  one  :  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  Me?"  The  sight  of  the  Risen  Lord,  and  the 
revelation  of  His  transcendent  oneness  with  those  who 
represented  His  cause  and  carried  on  His  work,  set  all 
things  in  a  new  light  to  this  earnest  soul ;  and  when  he 
bowed  his  will  in  unreserved  submission  and  asked 
what  henceforth  he  must  do,  the  answer  came  at  once, 
that  he  should  bear  Christ's  name  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  was  long  before  events  were  ripe,  and  'he  himself 
was  duly  fitted  to  carry  out  the  commission  thus  given 
him,  and  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the  martyred  Stephen 
as  the  prophet  of  the  wider  hope.  But  he  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  he  lived  to 
proclaim  in  Jewish  synagogues,  in  Gentile  schools,  in 
apostolic  conference,  and  "in  writing  to  remain  to  pos 
terity,"  his  own  first  and  last  and  only  gospel — that 
God  had  made  of  one  all  nations  upon  the  earth  ;  that 
God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  a  world  unto  Himself; 
that  "  there  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female, 
for  all  of  you  are  one— one  man — in  Christ  Jesus." 

Everywhere  and  always  the  same  truth  breaks  forth 
in  his  writings,  or  lies  close  beneath  the  surface.  His 
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whole  fabric  of  theology  is  built  up  on  this  as  its  foun 
dation  ;  his  conception  of  atonement  and  redemption 
everywhere  implies  it  as  the  eternal  and  essential  idea  ; 
his  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind  consists  in  its  ulti 
mate  realisation.  In  the  most  sacred  relations  of  human 
life  he  finds  its  God-given  types  and  pledges.  The 
oneness  of  the  married  state  was  intended  to  prefigure 
it.  This  mystery  is  great  ;  but  he  speaks  it  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Church  :  they  are  not  twain,  but  one.  "  No 
man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  Christ  also  doth  the  Church  ;  for 
we  are  limbs  of  His  body." 

This  truth  of  the  organic  vital  unity  of  men  was  to 
him  the  divinely  revealed  principle  of  the  constitution 
of  society,  as  it  renewed  its  youth  in  the  first  Christian 
communities.  To  false-tongued  Greeks  in  Asia  he  ap 
pealed  for  the  social  virtue  of  veracity  on  the  ground  of 
the  one  body  ;  "  put  away  falsehood  ;  speak  the  truth 
each  with  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  limbs  one  of  an 
other."  To  the  quarrelling  Corinthians  he  expounded 
at  once  their  folly  and  their  sin.  They  were  rending 
the  body,  they  were  dividing  Christ.  "  Is  Christ 
divided?"  "There  must  be  no  rent  in  the  body."  And 
to  confront  their  differences  and  their  distractions  he 
developed  his  great  metaphor  with  a  felicity  unparal 
leled  before  or  since.  "  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being 
many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ :  for  by  one  Spirit 
were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.  .  .  .  For  the 
body  also  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot 
should  say,  Because  I  am  not  a  hand,  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  not  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the 
ear  should  say,  Because  I  am  not  an  eye,  I  am  not  of 
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the  body,  is  it  not  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  If  all  the 
body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  all  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But  now  God  hath 
set  the  members  each  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it 
hath  pleased  Him.  And  if  all  were  one  member,  where 
were  the  body?  But  now  there  are  many  members, 
but  one  body.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee  :  or  again  the  head  to  the  feet, 
I  have  no  need  of  you.  .  .  .  God  hath  tempered 
the  body  together,  giving  more  abundant  honour  to 
that  which  lacketh  ;  that  there  may  be  no  schism  in  the 
body  ;  but  that  the  members  may  have  the  same  care 
one  for  the  other.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it  ;  or  one  member  be  glorified, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 

So  attractive  is  the  brilliant  rhetoric  with  which  St. 
Paul  draws  out  his  conception  of  the  body  and  its 
members,  and  so  readily  does  the  metaphor  lend  itself 
to  a  practical  application  to  common  social  needs,  that 
at  times  we  are  inclined  to  contrast  with  it  unfavour 
ably  the  image  from  still  life  which  Christ  Himself 
adopts  to  figure  forth  His  relation  to  all  who  belong  to 
Him. 

Yet  we  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  whatever 
element  of  truth  may  underlie  the  assertion  that  Christi 
anity  as  a  system  of  thought  is  the  product  of  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul,  yet  here  at  least,  in  his  fundamental  concep 
tion,  he  has  no  claim  to  be  original.  The  development 
of  the  metaphor  in  which  he  loved  to  express  the  great 
thought  of  the  unity  of  all  human  life  was  wholly  his 
own  ;  but  the  thought  itself  was  given  him  by  his 
Master. 

VOL.  XX.  1 8 
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By  a  single  phrase,  whereby  Christ  chose  again  and 
again  to  describe  Himself  in  His  earthly  life,  He  had 
launched  the  great  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
claimed  to  be  not  merely  its  exponent,  but  the  pledge 
in  His  own  person  of  its  realisation.  When  He  took  as 
His  chosen  title  the  name  of  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  he 
thereby  set  up  such  a  claim  as  stands  and  must  ever 
stand  alone  in  human  history — a  proof  itself  (if  proof 
were  needed  now)  of  the  entire  uniqueness  of  the  per 
sonality  which  could  dare  to  make  the  claim.  For  He 
claimed  to  be  in  a  unique  relationship — a  relationship 
as  yet  indeed  left  wholly  undefined — to  every  human 
being.  And  this  startling,  uninterpreted  expression, 
which  meets  us  so  often  in  the  pages  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  finds  its  meaning  expounded  and  developed  in 
the  most  striking  parable  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

"  I  am  the  true  Vine,  and  My  Father  is  the  Husband 
man.  Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  He 
taketh  it  away  :  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit, 
He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bear  more  fruit.  .  .  . 
Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  so  neither  can 
ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches :  he  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  beareth  much  fruit  :  for  without  Me — apart  from 
Me — ye  can  do  nothing." 

Not  perhaps  so  human  a  picture — not  so  powerful 
and  practical  as  a  working  metaphor  for  the  regulation 
of  society — and  yet,  when  we  examine  it,  possessing  one 
element  which  renders  it  more  marvellously  adapted  to 
its  purpose  than  the  more  attractive  image  of  St.  Paul. 

To  St.  Paul's  thought  we  are  the  body— fitly  framed 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
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plieth,  growing  up  into  Christ,  who  is  the  Head.  To 
the  completeness  of  the  body  and  the  performance  of 
its  common  tasks  every  limb  is  necessary.  This  man 
lends  an  eye,  that  man  lends  a  hand,  and  another  a  foot, 
and  so  the  joint  result  achieved  is  far  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  efficiencies  of  individual  parts.  "  Ye  are  one 
body,  and  severally  members  thereof,"  and  "the  Head 
of  every  man  is  Christ." 

But  after  all  the  whole  of  the  truth  is  not  expressed. 
Christ  is  more  to  us  than  the  head  is  to  the  body  ;  and 
St.  Paul  himself  knows  this,  and  now  and  again,  in  a 
strange  blending  of  his  metaphors,  he  speaks  of  the 
whole  body,  Head  and  limbs  together,  as  "the  Christ," 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  Church  is  not  only  His  body, 
but  "the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all." 

The  parable  of  Christ  escapes  this  imperfection,  and 
by  a  natural  image  supplies  the  deficiency.  "  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  branches  of  the  vine."  Not,  as  we  too  often 
seem  to  read  it,  "  I  am  the  stock  of  the  vine,  and  ye  are 
the  branches  that  grow  out  of  the  stock  ; "  but,  "  I  am 
the  vine  :  I  am  the  tree,  ye  are  branches  of  the  tree  :  I 
am  the  whole,  ye  are  the  parts  which  make  up  the 
whole." 

Again  and  again,  as  we  read  the  Gospels,  we  are  con 
fronted  by  that  miracle  which  of  all  miracles  is  the 
most  impressive  to  the  student  of  history  and  literature 
— a  miracle  which  encourages  our  faith  as  much  as 
other  miracles  have  proved  its  stumbling-blocks  in  these 
later  days — the  marvellous  originality  and  uniqueness 
of  the  person  and  utterances  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  all 
their  divergences  and  discrepancies  the  first  three  Gos 
pels  agree  in  the  presentation  of  a  single  and  consistent 
character,  asserting  enormous  claims  and  acting  as  we 
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should  demand  that  it  should  act,  supposing  those  claims 
to  be  true.  If  His  words  are  recorded  differently  by 
different  writers,  if  the  incidents  of  His  life  take  a 
different  colouring  and  appear  in  different  contexts,  the 
very  diversity  serves  only  to  emphasise  the  unity  of  the 
whole  conception.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  scenes  are  wholly  changed,  and  the 
picture  is  set  in  a  new  historical  frame,  yet  it  is  the 
same  character  which  manifests  itself  in  fresh  surround 
ings,  with  the  same  self-consciousness  and  the  same  self- 
renunciation,  showing  the  same  tenderness  and  the 
same  severity,  making  the  same  astonishing  claims, 
though  in  wholly  different  language  and  to  wholly  dif 
ferent  listeners. 

The  records  are  as  different  as  we  could  possibly 
conceive  them  ;  but  they  are  dealing  with  the  same 
living  personality.  It  is  the  same  Christ  ;  other  eyes 
have  seen  Him,  other  hands  have  handled  Him  ;  that  is 
all.  No  theory  of  a  literary  invention,  even  if  we  could 
find  a  historical  time  and  place  for  its  production,  could 
long  satisfy  a  thoughtful  mind.  Nothing  but  the  actual 
truth  of  His  actions  and  His  claims — marvellous  as  both 
alike  must  ever  remain — can  account  for  the  existence 
of  these  records  of  His  life. 

If  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  presented  and  still  presents 
the  most  serious  literary  difficulties,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  this  Gospel  that  impresses  the  reader  most 
deeply  with  the  divineness  of  the  utterances  which  it 
records.  How  many  a  distressed  inquirer  after  the 
truth  has  at  times  found  every  Book  of  Scripture  closed 
as  it  were  against  him,  and  has  turned  in  the  earnest 
ness  of  despair  to  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  chapters  of  St.  John,  certain  that  there, 
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at  least,  something  above  him  and  beyond  him,  some 
thing  more  than  human,  something  of  another  world  is 
speaking  to  him  —  speaking  in.  tones  that  silence  his 
misgivings  and  reassure  his  faith,  and,  as  he  has  read  on, 
has  experienced  in  himself,  as  Origcn  1  says,  a  vestige 
of  inspiration  —  7ra6wv  e%  avrov  TOV  dvayivwcrKeiv 


And  of  all  that  great  and  inspiring  section  no  part  is 
more  calculated  to  arrest  our  attention  and  convince  us 
of  the  divineness  of  the  speaker  than  the  words  in  which 
Christ  claims  to  be  the  Vine  of  Humanity. 

What  teacher  ever  addressed  such  words  to  his  pupils  ? 
"  You  and  I,"  He  says,  "  are  linked  together  by  more 
than  the  closest  bonds  of  human  teaching  and  disciple- 
ship.  We  are  one.  As  the  branches  are  one  with  the 
tree,  so  that  they  cannot  be  without  it,  nor  it  without 
them  ;  so  you  are  one  with  Me,  and  I  am  one  with  you." 

What  consequences  flow  from  such  a  relationship? 
It  follows  that  in  some  mysterious  way  even  Christ  Him 
self  is  incomplete  without  us.  For  there  is  no  tree 
without  its  branches  :  no  whole  without  its  part.  "  The 
Church  .  .  .  is  the  fulness  of  Him."  And  still  more 
obviously  it  follows  that  the  disciple  cannot  live  his  life 
at  all  without  his  Master.  "  Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing." 

I  have  used  the  metaphors  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ 
Himself  in  their  broadest  application.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  whole  of  mankind  as  the  Body  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head  :  I  have  spoken  of  the  Vine  of  Humanity.  I 
claim  to  do  so,  because  Christ  called  Himself  "  the  Son 
of  Man."  But  if  every  human  being  is  by  his  very  crea 
tion  and  constitution  so  related  to  Christ,  whether  as 
1  De  Principiis  iv.  6. 
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yet  he  knows  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  believes  it  or  not  — 
what  then  was  the  apostolic  band  to  whom  Christ's 
words  were  immediately  addressed  ?  what  is  the  Church 
which  St.  Paul  says  is  Christ's  body  ? 

I  would  answer  this  important  question  shortly  thus. 
The  apostles  were  the  little  group  of  human  souls  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  first  revelation  of  the  great 
human  truth,  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  proclaim 
ing  it.  The  Church  is  the  nucleus  of  that  regenerated 
human  society  which  is  to  grow  out  of  the  recognition 
and  realisation  of  the  true  human  constitution. 

God  works  slowly  as  in  eternity  :  and  God  works 
within  a  defined  but  expanding  sphere  of  operation.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  yet,  after  centuries  have  gone 
by. 

The  new  Church  of  apostolic  days  sprang  forward 
instantly  to  claim  individual  men  and  women  and  pledge 
them  by  her  sacraments  of  unity  to  live  the  ideal  life  of 
common  work  and  mutual  helpfulness  :  and  in  the  early 
strength  of  her  enthusiasm  promised  shortly  to  fulfil  her 
destiny  and  absorb  the  vast  humanity  that  lay  about 
her.  The  end  seemed  near :  but  before  the  apostolic 
age  had  closed  the  vision  shifted  into  the  further  future ; 
and  we  who  can  look  backwards  now,  as  they  looked 
forwards,  can  see  that  "the  end  is  not  by-and-by." 

But  let  us  not  mistrust  the  truth  of  their  early  vision. 
The  Church  has  lost  sight  of  it  too  often,  and  has  thereby 
failed  to  understand  her  mission  and  her  hope.  She  has 
mistaken  the  present  necessities  of  exclusiveness  and 
limitation — which  are  the  very  conditions  of  a  strong  and 
effective  society — for  eternal  barriers  set  up  between 
man  and  man.  She  has  lost  sight  of  her  ultimate  pur 
pose  of  universal  inclusion.  She  has  allowed  whole 
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provinces  of  human  life  to  remain  outside  her  sphere  of 
action,  confining  herself  too  much  to  the  distinctively 
religious  needs  and  aspirations,  instead  of  claiming  every 
energy  of  life,  every  advance  of  knowledge,  as  a  part  of 
her  inheritance.  She  has  thought  of  herself  as  the 
favourite  of  Christ,  rather  than  as  one  with  Christ  ;  and 
so  she  has  looked  out  on  men  with  other  eyes  than  His, 
and  has  despaired  of  the  great  world,  instead  of  saving 
it.  She  has  wondered  at  goodness  outside  her  own 
bounds,  and  sometimes  has  dared  to  deny  it,  instead 
of  recognising  all  goodness  in  all  men  as  a  first  pledge 
that  they  arc  Christ's,  and  must  be  claimed  for  Him. 

We  of  to-day  insist  upon  the  assertion  that  Theology 
is  a  science  ;  its  methods  are  in  turn  the  methods  of 
philosophy  and  history  and  social  science.  The  older 
thinkers  were  perhaps  more  near  the  truth  in  claiming 
that  it  is  the  science  of  the  sciences,  the  interpreter  and- 
harmonizer  of  them  all.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  say  that 
now,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  live  and  act  accordingly, 
to  welcome  every  fresh  advance  of  knowledge  as  a  di 
vine  light  given  to  men,  patiently  to  stand  by  ourselves, 
if  need  be,  that  other  workers  may  press  on  the  faster, 
religiously  to  aid  their  efforts  by  smoothing  as  we  may 
their  course,  and  letting  all  men  see  that  their  cause  is 
our  cause  ;  that  we  stand  as  witnesses,  in  the  midst  of 
all  variety  of  knowledges  and  discoveries  ;  that  each  is 
complementary  to  the  other ;  that  all  are  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  whole  ;  that  eye  and  hand  and  foot  and 
all  the  rest  are  but  one  Man. 

So,  too,  shall  we  preach  a  word  of  solid  comfort 
when  a  worker  is  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  busiest 
employment,  and  when  he  seems  about  to  achieve  some 
new  result.  The  worker  passes,  but  the  work  remains  ; 
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other  hands  will  take  it  up  and  carry  it  further  forward 
still,  for  the  common  good.  Nothing  is  lost :  not  the 
work,  nor  the  worker,  though  he  goes  elsewhere.  He 
is  still  a  branch — a  fruit-bearing  branch — of  the  eternal 
Vine.  He  shares  in  its  life  now  as  before  ;  and  when  at 
last,  in  the  great  consummation,  It  shall  be  manifested  in 
Its  completed  glory,  he  will  be  there  in  his  place.  No 
results  attained  here  without  their  eternal  value  there  ; 
no  faculty  trained  here  without  its  eternal  purpose  there. 

If  we  could  grasp  more  adequately  and  more  tena 
ciously  this  transcendent  view  of  life,  we  should  do  our 
work  more  calmly  and  with  greater  strength.  For  our 
common  life  in  this  place  illustrates  all  that  has  been 
said  to-day.  We  are  set  here  in  the  forefront  of  intel 
lectual  progress  ;  and  wherever  life  is  keenest  there  its 
contradictions  are  most  felt  and  clamour  most  persist 
ently  for  some  interpretation. 

It  is  hard  indeed  for  the  younger  men  amongst  us  to 
grasp  the  elements  of  the  problem.  A  multitude  of 
interests  distract  attention  from  serious  thinking.  And 
the  dominant  influence  of  competition — valuable  as  in 
deed  it  is  as  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge — 
deadens  the  desire  of  knowlege  for  its  own  sake.  When 
Henry  More  came  up  to  Christ's  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  his  tutor's  first  question  to  him  was  with  what 
object  had  he  come.  He  briefly  answered,  "  That  I  may 
know,"  and  when  further  pressed  for  the  reason  of  this 
thirst  for  knowlege,  the  only  answer  he  could  find  \vas 
in  the  same  words,  "  That  I  may  know." 

To-day  toooften  the  honest  answer  would  have  to  be, 
"  That  I  may  get — get  something  by  my  knowledge"  ; 
"  honour,"  perhaps — "  income,"  perhaps  ;  something  less, 
at  any  rate,  than  the  pure  joy  of  knowing  truth. 
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In  its  baser  forms  of  result  we  see  this  tendency  clos 
ing  the  very  avenues  of  independent  thought  to  our 
younger  students.  A  man  even  checks  his  natural 
instinct  of  inquiry,  lest  it  lead  him  into  subjects  which, 
in  the  gross  phrase,  "  will  not  pay."  I  do  not  say  that 
in  the  long  run  a  man  may  not  be  the  gainer  by  his  con 
centration  and  his  limitation.  The  course  he  is  asked 
to  run  is  the  best  course  that  wisdom  and  experience  has 
been  able  to  mark  out  for  him.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of 
narrowness  against  which  I  would  warn  you.  Competi 
tion  may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  our  general  advance ; 
but  it  is  a  temporary  condition  only — needed  now  to 
urge  our  energies,  which  are  not  sufficiently  under  our 
control  to  work  with  the  same  eagerness  for  the  joy  that 
comes  of  common  work  and  joint  result. 

But  you  live  in  the  midst  of  co-operating  workers 
here,  as  well  as  of  rival  competitors  :  and  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  forming  the  nobler  ideal.  You  may  watch 
men  who  labour  night  and  day  for  no  selfish  ends,  but 
for  the  increase  of  the  common  store  of  knowledge — 
toiling  incessantly  to  push  back,  however  little,  the 
barriers  of  human  ignorance,  and  extend  the  frontiers  of 
the  known  and  knowable  :  each  working  humbly  and 
patiently  at  some  obscure  point  which  you  cannot  as  yet 
even  appreciate — in  the  hope,  not  that  he  himself  will 
clear  the  whole  mystery,  but  that  his  work  may  secure 
some  new  and  firm  standing-ground  from  which  another, 
after  he  is  gone,  may  take  a  step  forward  into  what  is 
now  unknown. 

One  such  noble,  gentle,  patient  worker  has  just  left  us. 
Most  of  you  could  know  nothing  of  him  personally  :  but 
he  moved  quietly,  unassumingly,  in  and  out  among  us, 
doing  his  work  as  incessantly  as  if  his  moments  were  all 
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counted,  and  yet  as  unhurriedly  as  if  he  had  to  work  for 
ever  here — a  beautiful  example  of  the  refining  influence 
on  character  of  genuine  scholarship  and  zeal  for  truth. 
In  an  instant  he  has  dropped  his  work,  when  his  hands 
were  most  full,  and  when  new  work  had  been  placed  in 
them  which  he  of  all  men  seemed  most  competent  to 
do.  No  man  ever  left  his  work  more  obviously  in 
complete  :  and  yet  we  believe  he  did  the  work  he  was 
meant  to  do,  and  he  has  trained  others  to  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  forward  in  their  turn.  Let  his  memory  teach  us 
afresh  the  incompleteness  of  the  individual  if  he  stands 
alone,  and  the  value  of  the  individual  life  that  has  recog 
nised  and  done  its  share  for  the  common  cause. 

Let  me  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  and  I  have  done.  We 
have  faced  the  problem  of  life  as  it  presents  itself  to 
earnest  minds  at  the  present  day  ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  completeness  of  the  whole  is  being  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  the  completeness  of  the  parts.  But  we  have 
learned  that  the  Christian  revelation  has  anticipated  our 
distress  as  individuals  on  finding,  more  than  ever,  as  the 
centuries  pass,  that  one  man  cannot  be  all,  and  has  told 
us  by  way  of  reassurance  that  all  are  and  shall  be  one. 
And  so  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  meaning  and  the 
destiny  of  the  individual  life  :  its  perfection  is  not  the 
rounded  completeness  of  the  whole,  but  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  parts  to  its  place  in  the  whole.  The 
Incarnation,  when  "God  took  Man  upon  Himself  to 
deliver  him" — Tu  ad  liberandum  suscepisti '•  hominem  —  is 
the  anticipation  of  type  in  the  long  series  of  develop 
ment,  the  pledge  of  the  final  consummation.  Christ  is 
one  with  the  race,  which  finds  its  unity  and  attains  its 
goal  in  Him.  He  is  the  Whole  of  which  we  are  parts  ; 
the  Tree  of  which  we  are  the  branches.  We  shall  know 
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our  place  and  fulfil  our  function  in  proportion  as  we 
learn  to  recognise  our  oneness  with  Him  and  our 
dependence  upon  Him.  No  separate,  self-regarding, 
independent  life  can  be  ours  :  if  we  are  to  bear  fruit,  it 
can  only  be  as  we  abide  in  Him,  and  He  in  us.  As  we 
bow  before  Him  and  confess  the  selfishness  and  separate- 
ness  of  our  past  lives,  and  ask,  "  Lord,  what  henceforth 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  the  answer  will  be  given  to 
each  of  us  in  varying  forms,  according  to  our  special 
powers  :  but  for  all  alike  one  command  will  be  the  same: 
"  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you  :  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing." 
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TWENTY-THIRD    SUNDAY    AFTER    TRINITY. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 

THE  TRUE  CHRIST. 

"  Master,  \ve  know  that  Thou  art  true."— ST.  MATT.  xxii.  16. 

\YE  know  whence  this  confession  came.  It  came  from  men  who 
were  themselves  not  true.  They  wished  to  entangle  the  Saviour 
in  His  talk  ;  and  Jesus,  perceiving  their  wickedness,  called  them 
hypocrites  to  their  face.  These  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Herodians  thus  commenced  :  "  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art 
true  !  "  I  shall  not  stay  to  ponder  the  question  they  put  about  tri 
bute  to  Caesar,  or  to  notice  the  shame  and  confusion  they  brought 
upon  themselves.  It  will  be  sufficent  for  our  purpose  to  ponder 
the  simple  confession  they  made, — in  its  beautiful  reality,  and  in 
the  consolation  which  it  brings  to  our  hearts, — "  We  know  that 
Thou  art  true."  There  is  more  in  it  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Once  admit  its  truth,  and  many  of  the  problems  concerning  Chris 
tianity  itself  are  solved  at  once.  We  must  divest  Christ  Himself, 
in  the  light  of  these  words,  of  all  charlatanism  in  relation  to  His 
miracles,  of  all  mere  sham  and  delusion  in  relation  to  His  kingly 
claims,  and  of  all  false  aids  in  securing  even  a  righteous  king 
dom  !  When  we  say  a  being  is  true,  we  mean  more  than  that  the 
ultimate  issue  of  his  work  will  be  a  true  and  good  one  ;  we  mean 
that  he  himself,  like  a  diamond,  will  flash  light  from  the  very 
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centre  of  his  being,— that  not  only  his  words  are  true,  but  that  he 
himself  is  true.  On  no  grounds  whatever,  for  instance,  can  there 
exist  an  ethical  and  a  spiritual  Christianity,  without  a  miraculous 
one.  Christianity,  as  a  religion,  stands  or  falls  with  the  character 
of  Christ.  It  would  be  absurd  losing  pagans  of  praise  over  its 
high  moral  excellencies,  if  the  moral  power  upon  which  all  rests, 
viz.,  Christ  Himself,  were  to  be  undermined.  Let  us  look  carefully 
at  this,  because  it  will  have  to  do  with  the  duties,  the  joys,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  Christian  life.  If  we  believe  Christ,  all  else 
will  be  easy  to  us.  We  shall  bring  all  promises,  and  counsels,  and 
condemnations,  into  the  light  of  the  Christ  Himself,  and  we  shall 
say,  ''•  We  know  that  Thou  art  true." 

I.  Let  us  look  at  the  moral  difficulties  connected  with  the  sup 
posed  denial  of  this  assertion.  Say  He  is  not  true  !  Then  fairly 
try  the  issues  of  your  argument.  Whence,  then,  did  He  get  His 
wonderful  revelation  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  things  He  has  received 
from  His  Father  He  has  declared  unto  us.  This  is  His  own  de 
claration  concerning  His  words.  Well,  take  that  as  untrue.  Then 
where  does  He  get  this  revelation  ?  Is  it  the  quintessence  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  we  may  suppose  Him  to  have  known  from 
Genesis  to  Malachi  ?  Even  then  it  would  be  strange  that  He 
should  be  the  first  being  \G  do  it,  and  that  He,  a  humble  carpenter, 
who  had  to  work  hard  for  daily  bread,  should  do  it.  Did  He  merely 
brush  the  dust  of  ages  off  the  old  Hebrew  law,  and  read  it  afresh 
to  the  astonished  multitudes  ?  True,  He  tells  us  that  He  came  to 
fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  true,  He  declared  that  not  a  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away  till  all  was  fulfilled.  But  did 
He  give  no  new  commandments  ?  Was  the  Great  Father's  house 
no  new  revelation  ?  Was  the  life  and  immortality  Christ  brought 
to  light  no  fuller  revealing  than  the  dim  glimpses  of  the  old 
economy  ?  Was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  no  new  revelation  of 
blessedness  ?  Was  the  Fatherhood  of  God  no  brighter  unfolding 
of  the  Divine  name?  Whence  did  He  get  it  all?  Did  He,  a  poor 
Jewish  peasant,  dream  it  ?  Verily,  no  other  such  dreamer  has 
ever  slept  and  seen  such  visions,  either  before  or  since. 

Not  true  ?  The  moral  difficulties  of  such  a  theory  are  insuper 
able.  You  cannot  separate  Christ  from  Christianity  !  You  cannot 
have  two  Christs  ;  the  one  enunciating  beautiful  truths  concerning 
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the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  love  of  your  enemies,  and  the  submission 
of  your  will  to  God  ;  and  another  Christ  working  miracles,  speaking 
of  a  glory  He  once  had  with  the  Father,  and  promising  eternal  life 
to  as  many  as  believe  on  his  words  !  No  !  I  leave  the  issue  fear 
lessly  in  the  hands  of  every  thoughtful  man  who  sincerely  wishes 
to  accept  Christ,  and  I  take  these  words  as  the  motto  of  what  the 
Redeemer  really  was  :  "  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true.'' 

II.  Let  us  look  at  the  inspiration  of  joy  which  confidence  in  this 
truth  produces.     Christ  is  true  !     We  believe  that.     Well,  here  is 
the   foundation  for  faith,   at  all  events.      Through  all   the  ages, 
Pilate's  words  have  been  repeated  :  "  I  find  no  fault  at  all  in  this 
man."  Christ  is  true!  Take  that  as  the  foundation  of  your  theology, 
and  work  from  that  centre  to  the  circumference  of  all    Christian 
contemplations.     All  truth  will  find  its  right  arrangement,  with 
Christ  and  His  Cross  for  the  centre  of  all !     We  are  in  a  world 
where  truth  is  precious.     Even  if  it  is  a  little  truth, — a  tiny  rock  on 
which  to  rest, — it  is  so  precious  to  us,  that  it  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  wide  acres  of  shifting  sands  !      One  true  friend,  even  if 
his   intellectual  calibre  is  not  equal  to  others,  if  his  taste  is  not 
widely  cultivated,  if  his  literary  acquirements  are  not  large, — one 
true  friend  is  worth  more  than  another  who   possesses    genius, 
taste,  and  skill,  but  who  is  not  true. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  resting-place  amid  the  conflicts  of 
modern  thought  is  so  secure  as  this.  We  know  from  Christ  Him 
self  that  He  came  to  show  us  the  truth.  We  know  from  Christ 
Himself  that  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  We  know  from 
Christ  Himself  that  the  resurrection  formed  part  of  the  pre-ordered 
plan  :  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again."  We  know  from  Christ 
Himself  that  He  is  ever  present  with  the  Church.  Before  His 
death  He  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  I  ask  any  devout  student  of  the  Gospels  if  there  is  not 
infinite  consolation  in  the  words, "  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art 
true." 

III.  Let  us  look  at  the  relation  of  the  confession  to  ourselves. 
WThat  is  it  that  keeps  the  heart  from  fainting,  and  the  feet  from 
falling?     It  is  this  !     The  Lord  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  which  you  are  able  to  bear,  and  He  will 
with  every  temptation  provide  a  way  of  escape. 
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Before  the  pilgrim's  eye  stands  out  the  beautiful  city,  the  new 
Jerusalem.  No  human  genius  pictured  that.  In  the  inspired 
vision  of  St.  John  it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God  !  That 
city,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  Old  Jerusalem  to  the  Hebrew  saints, 
is  our  own  best  home  ;  and  when  tempted  to  coquette  with  the 
colourless  Christianity  of  modern  times,  that  turns  miracles  into 
myths  and  prophecies  into  hallucinations,  let  us  read  afresh  the 
words  :  "  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  ;"  "  I  go  to  pre 
pare  a  place  for  you  ; "  and  let  us  add  our  Amen  to  the  words  : 
"  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true." 

W.  M.  Statham. 

Christian  World  Pulpit,  vol.  i.  p.  458. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
{From  the  Epistle^ 

CHRIST  THE  UNITING  HOPE  OF  His  PEOPLE. 

"The  love  which  ye  have  to  all  the  saints,  for  the  hope  which  is  laid  up 
for  you  in  heaven." — COL.  i.  4,  5- 

ST.  PAUL,  in  all  likelihood,  had  never  visited  Collossae.  The  first 
words  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  seem  to  say  this  very 
plainly,  though  doubts  (I  cannot  but  think  them  artificial)  have 
been  raised  about  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  individual 
Colossians  ;  for  example,  with  Philemon.  But  these  friendships 
were  probably  made  not  by  his  going  to  their  home  at  Colossa;, 
but  by  their  coming  to  his  great  mission-station,  Ephesus,  during 
his  long  stay  in  the  Asiatic  province. 

But  whether  he  had  seen  them  in  their  homes  or  not,  they  were 
very  present  with  him  in  his  heart's  thought  and  love.  They  lived 
and  moved  before  his  inner  eye;  he  "rejoiced,  and  beheld  their 
order,  and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  in  Christ"  (ii.  5). 
"Above  the  highest  sphere  they  met,"  he  and  his  disciples,  where 
Colossce  and  Rome  were  as  if  they  were  not. 
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Something  there  was  which  powerfully  drew  Paul  to  this  remote 
band  of  believers,  and  drew  them  to  him.  A  wonderful  some 
thing  ;  the  like  of  it  had  never  been  felt  on  earth  before.  It  was  a 
holy  union,  invisible  but  real  ;  a  sacred  and  strong  freemasonry, 
so  to  speak,  which  began  then,  in  those  first  days  of  the  gospel,  to 
bind  together  the  most  distant,  the  most  different  persons,  men  of 
alien  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  ranks  ;  clasping  them  not  only  in 
one  interest,  but  in  one  deep,  warm,  and  happy  love. 

What  was  this  wonderful  uniting  spell  ?  It  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  gospel.  It  was  faith,  that  is  to  say,  personal  con 
fidence  in  Him.  It  was  the  Risen  Lord,  and  His  hope  laid  up  in 
heaven. 

This  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  remarkably  full  of  this  delightful 
fact,  the  world-wide  family  love  of  the  gospel.  In  this  Epistle 
Paul  rejoices  that  the  gospel  had  begun  to  come  "to  all  the  world ;n 
that  its  blessed  truth  was  preached  "to  all  the  creation  under 
heaven; "and  that  "  the  riches  of  the  glory"'  of  this  secret,  this 
mystery,  was  made  known  "among  the  heathen"  He  thinks  of 
his  brethren  whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  he  prays  for  them,  that 
their  hearts  might  be  "knit  together  in  love."  He  rejoices  that 
Christ  for  them  is  "  all  in  all,''  so  that  in  this  happy  company  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  slave  nor  free.  Writing  from  his  Roman 
prison,  he  sends  to  Colossa;  the  affectionate  greetings  of  saints 
around  him  there.  And  lastly,  to  come  back  to  the  text,  he  speaks 
of  his  thankful  prayer  for  them  all.  He  tells  them  how  what  he 
knows  about  them  is  his  joy  and  pleasure,  though  he  had  never 
seen  them,  at  least  as  a  society.  He  lets  them  know  that  it  is  the 
most  precious  possible  news  to  him  that  they  have  faith  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  all  the  saints,  "because  of  the  hope  laid 
up  for  them  in  heaven." 

I.  I  call  for  full  attention  to  this  phenomenon  of  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  to  this  fact,  brought  out  so  powerfully  in  its  pages,  of  the 
union  of  the  saints  in  faith,  love,  and  hope.  Shall  we  put  it  aside 
as  a  matter  of  course?  Is  the  allusion  to  it  a  trite,  a  threadbare 
observation  ?  Ah,  not  so.  It  may  be  obvious  to  our  notice,  but 
it  cannot  be  worn  out  for  our  hearts.  It  is  a  truth  that  wears  well, 
and  bears  perpetual  using,  and  gets  brighter  in  the  soul  with  use  ; 
this  truth  that  the  gospel,  with  its  one  Lord  and  its  one  hope, 
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tends  directly  to  bind  believing  hearts  in  one.  Many  influences 
blind  our  sight  to  the  reality  and  glory  of  that  fact.  Sometimes 
false  notions  of  unity  prejudice  people  against  the  conscious  enjoy 
ment  of  the  unity  which  is  true.  But  more  often— surely  more 
often  far — the  old  dull  weight  of  this  present  evil  world  lies  on  the 
Christian's  soul,  and  checks  the  joy  he  ought  to  feel,  as  he  finds 
himself  no  lonely  pilgrim,  but  one  of  a  great  and  happy  multitude 
who  share  together  this  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven. 

Now,  what  was  the  hope,  this  hope  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  ? 
Look  at  a  few  passages  in  the  Epistle  for  the  answer,  (i.  22) 
It  was  the  hope  of  their  being  presented  hereafter  holy,  unblam 
able,  unreprovable,  before  the  Lord.  (i.  23)  It  was  the  hope  "of 
the  gospel,"  a  hope  revealed  by  the  glad  message  of  Christ. 
(i.  27)  It  was  the  hope  of  glory,  (iii.  i)  It  was  the  hope  of  things 
above.  Such  was  this  hope,  this  expected  thing,  to  the  Colossians. 
It  was  the  prospect  of  heavenly  glory  ;  for  it  was  deep  among  the 
things  above,  far  in  the  pure  region  of  triumph,  and  perfectness, 
and  praise  ;  in  the  heavenly  home.  It  was  a  hope,  above  all 
things,  in  which  Christ  was  first  and  last.  (i.  27)  "Christ  in  them 
was  their  hope  of  glory."  (iii.  i)  Their  "affection,"  the  drift  and 
bias  of  their  souls,  was  set  on  things  above,  because  there  was 
Christ,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  (iii.  3)  It  was  a  hope 
which  looked  with  holy  eagerness  for  the  return  of  Christ,  as  the 
dawn  of  glory  ;  "  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear."  He 
filled  the  prospect.  He  was  the  prospect.  The  hope  was  laid  up 
in  heaven,  just  because  in  heaven  was  Christ  ;  Christ  was  their 
life,  and  Christ  was  there.  He  was  their  treasure  ;  so,  where  He 
was,  there  were  their  hearts  also.  He  was  already  in  them,  as 
their  life  of  grace.  He  was  hereafter  to  appear  to  them,  as  their 
life  of  glory.  They  looked  ///,  and  Christ  was  there.  They 
looked  o)i,  and  Christ  was  there. 

Such  was  the  hope  as  to  its  essence.  And  being  such,  it  was  in 
their  hearts  no  mere  perchance,  no  venture  on  the  unknown,  no 
wavering  "it  may  be  so."  True,  the  full-blown  flower  was  yet  to 
come,  but  the  plant  was  already  rooted,  and  growing.  Christ 
their  Hope  was  already  their  life.  He  was  theirs  now,  as  well 
as  to  be  theirs  then.  So  they  had  the  hold  of  a  deep  and  law 
ful  assurance  on  their  coming  glory.  Theirs,  in  short,  was  a  Scrip- 
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tural  hope  ;  "  sure  and  steadfast ;  making  not  ashamed."      For  it 
was  wholly  built  on  Christ,  and  wholly  looked  for  Christ. 

II.  Then,  again,  it  was  a  social  hope;  not  solitary,  but  social.     It 
was  for  them  not  only  one  by  one,  but  for  the   happy  band  all 
together.     What  says  the  text  ?     It  is  "  laid  up  for  you  "  in  heaven. 
"  Ye  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory,"  an  assembled  company. 
One   great   ingredient  of  its  joy  was   to  be  this  ;  it  should  be  a 
supreme  gathering-time  ;  ':  our  gathering  together  unto  Him"  (2 
Thess.  ii.  i).  ' 

Such  was,  at  Colosso?,  the  animating  cause  of  the  love  felt  by 
saints  for  saints.  Christians  everywhere  were  dear  to  the  Colos- 
sian  brethren  because  of  this  hope  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

III.  The  Colossians   were   bound  in  blessed  love   to  "all  the 
saints  "  on  account  of  the  hope.     How  was  it  so,  and  why  ? 

First,  because  that  hope  was  a  great  possessing  joy.  It  cheered 
them,  and  uplifted  them  indescribably.  A  few  years  before  they 
had  been  living  the  life  of  the  heathen  world,  "  without  God  and 
without  hope."  Now  they  felt  themselves — what  a  change  ! — 
"  strengthened  for  all  long  suffering  with  joyfulness."  They  could 
not  help  "giving  thanks  to  the  Father  who  had  fitted  them  for  the 
inheritance."  Into  their  sad  hearts,  into  their  withered  lives,  had 
come  this  strong  surprising  joy. 

Now  here  already  was  a  secret  of  love.  For  joy  has  naturally 
an  expanding  power  upon  the  heart.  Sorrow  tends  to  shut  in  the 
soul  upon  itself.  Joy  lifts  the  feelings,  and  warms  them  into 
kindliness  and  good  will.  So  it  is  certainly  with  spiritual  joy  ;  the 
gladness  of  a  view  and  sense  of  our  salvation  tends  straight  to 
unselfishness  ;  if  it  is  right,  if  it  is  real,  it  is  sure  to  bring  an  en 
larging  love  for  the  souls  of  others.  Do  none  of  you  know  by 
experience  what  I  mean  ?  Perhaps,  you  know  not  how,  you  have 
been  lately  revived  out  of  spiritual  decline.  Or  you  have  gained 
a  quite  new  view  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  of  the  holy  reality 
of  eternity.  Then  you  cannot  help  a  warm  longing  that  those 
you  love,  or  perhaps  those  whom  before  you  did  not  love,  may 
find  it  too.  You  think  of  them,  you  pray  for  them,  you  speak  to 
them,  you  write  to  them,  because  your  heart  is  with  them;  and 
that  is  so,  because  Christ  is  with  your  heart.  And  as  for  those 
who  already  know  and  love  Him,  you  find  and  feel  an  instinct  of 
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sympathetic  interest  in  them,  and  fellowship  with  them.  They  share 
your  joy  ;  they  are  travelling  to  your  home. 

This  holy  instinct  was  abroad  at  Colossae.  The  blessed  hope 
was  warm  in  the  hearts  of  believers  there.  Therefore,  by  the  ex 
panding  power  of  joy,  they  were  enlarged  to  love  all  the  scattered 
sharers  of  the  hope. 

But,  again,  there  was  in  the  hope  another  thing,  a  quite  different 
thing,  which  also  bound  them  to  their  fellow-saints.  I  mean  the 
limits  of  the  hope.  It  was  not  accepted  by  all  men.  Few  of  a 
city,  few  of  a  family, — alas,  that  was  the  mysterious  phenomenon. 
The  joyful  believer,  indeed,  felt  his  heart  wonderfully  enlarged  to 
care  for  all  men,  and  to  pray  for  all  men. 

Then,  again,  take  up  that  last  word.  They  were  not  only  drawn 
together,  but — in  love.  Human  wills  may  be  powerfully  drawn  to 
gether,  yet  without  love.  A  common  interest,  a  political  interest 
for  example,  or  commercial,  may  bind  together  men  between  whom 
it  would  be  idle  to  say  'there  is  the  least  affection.  But  if  the 
common  interest  is  this  glorious  thing,  the  hope  which  is  Christ, 
and  which  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  then  that  bond,  where  it  is  felt  at  all, 
must  be,  of  course,  a  bond  of  love.  For  the  hope  is  a  hope  instinct 
with  love  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God's  love  ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  God's 
love.  It  is  possessed  only  by  those  hearts  which  know  at  least 
something  in  their  own  experience  of  that  love  of  God  which  is 
commended  to  us  in  this,  that  "  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us  "  (Rom.  v.  8).  Love  goes  out  unto  all  the  saints,  by 
reason  of  that  hope  laid  up,  by  the  Lord  of  love,  as  the  gift  of  love, 
to  be  enjoyed  through  an  eternity  of  love,  in  heaven. 

H.  C.  G.  Monlc. 
Christ  is  A //,  p.  69. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  SUNDAY   AFTER   TRINITY. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 
THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  BREAD. 

"And  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.  When  Jesus  then 
lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  company  come  unto  Him,  He  saith 
unto  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ?" — ST.  JOHN 
vi.  4,  5. 

THERE  is,  I  suppose,  no  thoughtful  man  who  can  ever  have  looked 
upon  a  vast  assemblage  like  the  present,  without  solemn  and 
almost  awful  thoughts  of  all  the  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  trials  that 
are  pent-up  and  barricaded,  as  it  were,  there,  within  loving  human 
bosoms.  So  is  it  with  our  Blessed  Master.  He  has  compassion  on 
the  multitude — compassion  on  their  hunger,  compassion  on  their 
ignorance,  because  they  wandered  and  fainted  like  sheep  that  had 
no  shepherd  ;  and  He  tended  them  with  many  a  word  of  love  and 
with  many  a  deed  of  power.  Yes,  my  brethren,  but  there  was  also 
strangely  blended  and  mingled  with  this  a  Divinely  human  joy. 
This  Christendom  of  ours  has  long  been  full  of  false  traditions 
about  the  outward  form,  and  figure,  and  face  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  Have  we  not  all  heard  the  saying  that  our  blessed  Lord, 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  never  smiled  ?  Surely,  brethren,  every  Chris 
tian  heart  amongst  us  utterly  repudiates  that  tradition.  That 
would  be  but  a  marred  and  mutilated  representation  of  Him,  who 
took  the  little  children  in  His  arms — of  Him  who  said,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  And  we  can  well  believe  that  our 
blessed  Lord  smiles  now.  There  is  something  more  like  what  we 
may  call,  with  reverence,  a  Divine  playfulness  in  the  question  con 
tained  in  the  text,  than  there  is  in  any  other  of  our  Lord's  recorded 
sayings  whatsoever.  Brethren,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  feels 
that  that  vast  multitude  have  a  claim  on  Him.  They  had  followed 
Him  into  the  wilderness  ;  and  there,  listening  to  the  words  that 
poured  forth  from  that  human  soul  of  His  as  from  an  exhaustless 
urn,  they  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  out  of  time  and  space  ;  and  the 
long  day  ebbed  away,  like  a  day  of  heaven,  in  the  very  presence  of 
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God  Himself.  He,  who  during  ihe  Lenten  fast  had  refused  to  work 
a  miracle  of  bread  on  His  own  behalf,  will  now  work  a  miracle  of 
bread  on  behalf  of  that  needy  and  famished  multitude.  The  feast 
of  the  Passover  is  near,  and  He  knows  what  He  will  do.  His 
resolution  is  taken.  The  Great  Master  of  the  family,  and  the 
children  whom  God  hath  given  Him,  shall  see  the  paschal  bread  in 
the  wilderness,  with  the  breezes  rippling  through  the  green  grass, 
and  the  arch  of  heaven  vaulted  over  their  heads. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  look  upon  Christ  our  Lord  as  the 
Refresher  of  that  famished  multitude  ;  but  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  is  not  a  dead  thing.  It  is  not 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  fairest,  indeed,  under  heaven,  but  still  cold 
and  rigid  as  marble  must  always  be.  It  is  rather  like  a  living  root 
planted  in  the  soil  of  human  history,  and  producing,  age  after  age, 
the  same  marvellous  leaves  and  the  same  glorious  flowers.  Let  us, 
then,  endeavour  to  draw  refreshment  for  ourselves  from  the  Gospel 
for  this  day  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  look  at  the  miracle  o/ 
the  bread,  and  at  the  parable  of  the  bread. 

I.  Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  miracle  of  the  bread. 
In  this  and  the  following  section  our  blessed  Lord  appears  as  the 
Master  of  matter,— of  material  things,  of  natural  laws.  Let  us,  for 
one  moment,  endeavour  to  trace  the  contrast  between  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  sons  of  men  in  this  respect.  Brethren,  we  all  feel, 
talk  as  boldly  as  we  will,  that  we  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  slaves 
of  matter.  Not  only  is  our  bodily  organization  material,  but  matter 
seems  to  penetrate  into  the  very  inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  so 
that  a  great  number  of  those  words  which  denote  intellectual  acts 
are  derived  from  material  objects.  But  our  Incarnate  Lord  exer 
cises  over  nature  and  over  material  things  a  direct  and  illimitable 
power.  So,  in  this  miracle,  that  which  is  not  living  is  diminished 
by  distribution  ;  but  He  stands  there,  apparently  hour  after  hour, 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and  He  takes  the  fragments  of  the 
five  small  loaves  and  of  the  two  dead  fishes  and  impresses  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  a  higher  life.  Do  we  believe  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  ?  Then,  above  and  around  these  perturbations  and  irregu 
larities  of  time  and  of  sin,  there  is  a  calmer  and  diviner  world,  of 
which  Christ  is  King,  and  whose  law  is  infinite  compassion,  bound 
less  tenderness,  boundless  sympathy  for  the  weak,  and  the  erring, 
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and  the  falling,  for  the  famished  outcasts  of  society,  for  the  women 
and  the  children ;  and  that  bright  orb  flashed  upon  this  earth  of 
ours  for  one  brief  moment,  when  Christ  our  Lord  trod  it ;  and  a 
day  is  coming  when  it  shall  pour  out  its  rays  upon  the  realm  of  a 
higher  law — in  that  land  where  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more  ;  but  the  Lord  God  Himself  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  Refreshment 
that  may  come  to  us  from  the  miracle  of  the  Refreshment  Sunday. 

II.  Now  let  us  look,  in  the  second  place,  at  the  parable  of  the 
bread.  The  ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord  consists  of  two  great 
divisions — His  words  and  His  works.  His  acts  speak  ;  His  words 
are  works. 

Now  I  believe  we  should  be  better  able  to  understand  the  re 
freshment  that  may  come  to  us  from  the  parable  of  the  bread,  if 
we  read  it  in  the  light  of  our  daily  prayer — "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.'  What  does  that  familiar  petition  mean  ?  It  means,  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  give  us  our  daily  food  ;  give  us  food  suffi 
cient  for  us.  Let  us  not  spiritualize  this  away.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  poignant  cry  that  goes  up  to  our  God  and  gracious  and  loving 
Father  from  the  pale  lips  of  those  disinherited  children  of  our 
vaunted  civilization,  for  whom  Nature  seems  to  have  laid  no  place 
at  her  ample  board  ;  but  let  us  not  gird  in  those  words  with  the 
narrow  rim  of  the  loaf  and  joint.  The  words  of  Jesus — the  words 
that  are  spirit,  that  are  life,  the  words  that  are  the  refreshment  of 
every  saint,  as  he  passes  on  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
to  keep  the  passover  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  —  those  words 
might  be  printed  upon  ten  or  twelve  little  pages  ;  and  yet  those 
words,  outwardly  like  other  words,  stereotyped  upon  the  printed 
page,  may  be  taken  up,  like  bread,  and  broken  over  and  over  again 
by  the  hands  of  His  ministers  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of 
the  souls  of  His  people.  What  is  that,  together  with  His  holy 
sacrament,  but  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  repeated  across  the  ages  ? 

Bishop  Alexander. 

Penny  Pulpit,  New  Series,  No.  289. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

(From  (he  First  Morning  Lesson.} 

HEAVEN  OUR  HOME. 
"  Man  goeth  to  his  long  home." — ECCLES.  xii.  5. 

WE  thank  God  for  that  word  "  home,"  and  all  it  implies.  It  carries 
a  meaning  so  incalculable  that  very  few  languages,  except  our  own, 
have  ever  attempted  to  convey  it. 

The  name  lies  folded  in  the  dearest  and  holiest  associations  of 
the  past  ;  and  it  combines  more  of  love,  and  peace,  and  happiness, 
than  any  other  word. 

Of  all  the  illustrations  of  heaven,  it  is  the  fondest  and  the  truest. 
And  He  who  knew  it  best,  chose  it  at  that  hour  when  every  word 
showed  the  more  accurate  selection  :  "  In  My  Father's  house  "• — as 
if  He  said,  "your  'home'  and  mine" — "in  My  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions." 

And  the  epithet  employed  by  the  Great  Eternal — to  whom  "  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day," 
— whose  existence  is  one  perpetual  now,  —  the  epithet  is  "  hng"- 
"  a  long  home." 

I.  No  one  who  has  a  tender  heart  for  his  own  or  others'  sorrows  ; 
no  one  to  whom  sin  is  what  sin  ought  to  be  ;  no  one  who  has  faith 
enough  to  make  substance  of  things  unseen  ;  no  one  who  is  fired 
with  a  new  ambition,  and  longs  for  fellowships  and  services  which 
he  feels  suited  to  his  higher  nature  ;  no  one  who  has  those  he  loves 
who  are  gone  before  him  ;  no  one  to  whom  God  is  God,  will  ever 
consent  to  accept  this  present  state  as  "  home." 

He  is  a  happy  man, — he  has  attained  the  great  secret  of  his 
being, — he  is  living  indeed, — who  all  along  can  say,  "  I  am  going 
'  home  ! '  I  am  going  '  home  ! ' ' 

Observe  what  thoughts  that  word  <;  home  ''  throws  back  upon 
this  present  life. 

If  that  is  "home,"  then  this  is  exile.     We  arc  not  "  expelled." 
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Christ  has  secured  us  from  that.     But  we  are  "  banished.      "  He 
deviseth  means  that  His  banished  be  not  expelled." 

We  are  exiles  :  transported  to  a  distance  from  God — for  an 
appointed  time — for  our  sins. 

Spiritually,  indeed,  we  are  still,  through  God's  grace,  near.  The 
bosom  of  Christ  is  our  "home  "  even  now  ;  and  by  faith  we  "  sit 
with  Him  in  heavenly  places." 

But  there  is  much,  very  much  to  tell  us  we  are  not  at  "  home  ' 
yet.  The  manners  and  the  habits  about  us  are  all  foreign. 

And,  though  we  have  our  pardon,  the  angels  have  not  come  to 
carry  us  back.  And  often-times  we  are  made  to  feel  our  separation 
very  deeply.  And  oceans  of  infirmities,  and  ignorances,  and  sins 
roll  in  between  us  and  the  land  of  our  new  nativity. 

We  are  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  but  we  are  "  prisoners  ; "  and  by 
many  things  which  we  all  feel,  we  know  that  the  term  of  our  exile 
will  be  over  the  moment  of  our  death. 

II.  And,  \ithat  is  "home,"  we  are  travellers  here.     And  every 
day  should  be  a  step  homeward.     For  we  are  all  journeying  to 
"  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns."     And  we  must  not 
pitch  our  tents  as  if  they  were  houses,  for  they  will  soon  be  taken 
down.     And  we  must  not  impede  our  progress  by  carrying  loads  of 
care,  and  the  heavy  weight  of  unforgiven  sin.     And  we  must  not 
stop  by  the  way  to  pick  many  flowers  ;  and  we  must  not  care  for 
little  discomforts  and  disagreeable  things,  as  we  go,  seeing  that  our 
halting  places  are  only  inns  ! 

But  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  spot  we  would  reach.  And  we 
must  be  light  and  free.  And  we  must  "gird  up  our  loins"  that  we 
may  make  good  marches.  And  we  must  call  to  others  as  we  go  : 
"We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will 
give  it  you  :  come  tJwu  with  its,  and  we  will  do  thee  good  :  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel."  And  we  must  not  fail 
to  have  Jesus  with  us  all  along  and  at  our  side,  for  we  must  "  come 
up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  on  the  Beloved." 

III.  And,  if  that  is  "  home,"  this  is  school.    Hence  the  discipline. 
Life  is  all  training.     We  have  much  to  unlearn,  and  much  to  learn  ; 
many  habits  to  lose,  and  many  habits  to  form,  before  the  minority 
of  our  existence  here  shall  have  fitted  us  for  the  maturity  of  our 
glorined  manhood. 
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What  will  "  home  "  be  then  ? 

"The  whole  family  "met  to  welcome  us  when  we  come.  The 
Elder  Brother,  in  His  perfect  beauty,  and  the  Father  in  His  glori 
ous  love.  In  the  white  robes  of  our  sinless  joys,  we  shall  sit  down 
at  the  banquet  of  all  heavenly  delights.  The  highest  thirstings  of 
our  spirit  satisfied,  while  the  angels  wait  upon  us. 

The  disgrace  and  the  exile  all  forgiven  ;  the  soils  of  the  journey 
all  washed  out  ;  the  tears  of  this  life's  childhood  all  wiped  away; 
praise  and  service,  service  and  praise  ;  action  and  rest,  rest  and 
action,  following  each  other  in  one  never-wearying  succession. 

And  there  will  be  "no  night"  there, — where  there  is  no  sin  ; 
"no  temple"  there, — where  everything  is  consecrate;  "no  sea" 
there, — where  separation  cannot  come.  But  the  accurate  reflection 
of  Christ  in  every  saint  ;  all  human  affections  re-knit  the  closer  for 
the  parting,  and  the  more  living  for  the  dying  that  is  over.  And 
the  burning  fellowships  of  myriads  of  hearts  ;  of  one  life  without  its 
shadow  ;  the  music  of  souls  all  set  to  one  high  note  of  purest 
rapture  ;  Jesus  in  all,  and  all  in  Jesus  ! 

J.   Vaugkan. 

Sermons ',  2nd  Series,  p.  189. 
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THE    GREAT    COMMANDMENT. 

BY   REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,    M.A.1 

"And  one  of  the  scribes  came,  and  having  heard  them  reasoning  to 
gether,  and  perceiving  that  He  had  answered  them  well,  asked  Him,  Which 
is  the  first  commandment  of  all  ?  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  all 
the  commandments  is,  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  : 
And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  :  this  is  the  first 
commandment." — ST.  MARK  xii.  28-30. 

WE  have  now  finished  "  the  Ten  Commandments,"  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Which  is  the  greatest  ? 
Which  is  the  greatest  of  all  "the  Ten  Command 
ments  "  ?  I  think  if  I  had  to  say  one,  I  should  say,  The 
First.  But  what  did  Jesus  say?  "Love,"  "Love." 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ; "  and  He  says 
there  is  another  just  like  it,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bour  as  thyself."  But  I  am  only  going  this  afternoon 
to  speak  about  the  first.  "  TIiou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tJiy 
God? 

"  Love  "  is  better  than  "  Law,"  isn't  it  ?  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  any  Commandments  in  heaven?  Let  me 
ask  you  another  question  —  Have  you  got  "the  Com 
mandments  "  stuck  up  at  home  ?  Have  you  got  a  set 
of  Commandments  stuck  up  in  your  house  ?  "  No." 
Why  not?  Because  you  don't  want  them.  It  is  all 
love.  You  love  your  father  and  mother  ;  so  you  don't 

1  Preached  on  Sunday  Afternoon,  November  5th,  1876. 
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want  commandments.  "Love  "is  a  commandment.  I 
don't  think  there  will  be  any  commandments  in  heaven. 
You  won't  want  them.  It  is  all  love.  We  are  told  that 
St.  John  went  about  always  saying  "  Love  !  "  and  some 
body  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  always  say  '  Love '  ?  " 
and  he  said,  "Nothing  else  is  wanting;  Love!  love! 
LOVE ! " 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  love  God — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  I  don't  think  we  are  told  to  love 
the  queen.  We  are  in  a  certain  way,  but  it  is  rather  a 
poor  sort  of  love  we  have  for  the  queen.  We  "  honour  " 
her,  and  "  obey  "  her  ;  but  we  don't  "  love  "  her.  But 
we  may  do  to  the  great  God  what  we  do  not  to  the 
queen.  It  is  a  great  honour  to  "  love  "  God. 

Do  you  know  that  ours  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only 
religion  which  teaches  us  to  love  God  ?  The  heathen 
do  not  love  their  gods.  They  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they 
are  such  horrid,  ugly  things  ;  they  are  so  fierce ;  they 
fear  them. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Esquimaux  had  no  word  for 
"  love  "  in  their  language.  At  last  they  found  one  nearly 
two  lines  long.  It  makes  two  lines  in  a  book — you 
could  hardly  say  it.  But  ours  is  very  short.  If  I  were 
an  Esquimaux,  and  I  had  to  say  "  love,"  I  should  have 
to  write  a  word  of  two  lines,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
words.  It  is  a  great  privilege  that  we  can  love  God. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  man,  "  That  man  is  a  grave  !  " 
because  something  in  him  lay  dead  and  buried.  What 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  Love.  Love  was  dead  and 
buried  in  him,  so  the  man  was  a  grave !  I  hope  I  have 
no  graves  here.  I  hope  there  is  nobody  here  that  is  a 
grave  ;  a  person  in  whom  love  lies  dead  and  buried. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  which  makes  me  stand  ?  Why 
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don't  I  fly  up  instead  of  standing  ?  What  makes  this 
church  stand  so  very  firmly  on  the  ground  ?  Gravita 
tion.  Do  you  know  what  makes  the  planets  go  round 
the  sun  ?  And  why  does  the  earth  go  round  the  sun  ? 
Attraction.  The  earth  attracts  me.  So  I  stand,  I  am 
kept  down  to  the  earth  by  attraction.  This  house 
stands  by  attraction.  The  planets  move  by  attraction. 
That  is  the  great  law  of  nature. 

"  Love  "  is  our  great  law.  We  are  attracted  to  God. 
Love  is  the  law  of  attraction  ;  the  best  law. 

Do  you  remember  the  Four  First  Commandments  ? 
Have  you  got  them  in  your  mind  ?  I  do  not  want  you 
to  say  them  ;  but  I  want  you  to  see  with  me  how  it  is 
that  love  will  keep  the  Four  First  Commandments. 
They  are  the  First  Table.  They  are  our  duty  to  God. 
You  think  of  it  a  minute,  and  you  will  see  that  love  will 
keep  the  Four  First  Commandments.  I  am  sure  if  you 
love  God  you  won't  let  anybody  else  be  like  a  God  to 
you  :  you  will  love  Him  too  much  to  have  a  second 
God.  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God."  You  won't 
have  two,  if  you  love  Him.  And  I  am  sure,  if  you  love 
God,  you  won't  make  a  silly  image,  and  fall  down  and 
worship  that !  You  will  love  God  too  much  to  act  so. 
That  is  the  Second  Commandment.  And  I  am  sure,  if 
you  love  God,  you  won't  "  take  His  Name  in  vain."  And 
I  am  sure  if  you  love  God  you  won't  be  a  Sabbath 
breaker  ;  you  will  keep  Sunday.  Love  will  enable  us  to 
have  one  Lord,  and  love  Him  above  everything  else ; 
love  will  make  us  love  God — the  Good  Spirit,  and  not 
worship  images  ;  it  will  make  us  reverence  His  Name, 
and  keep  His  day  very  holy ;  we  shall  keep  the  Sunday, 
and  love  it.  So  love  keeps  the  Four  First  Command 
ments. 
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Now  I  want  to  see  how  we  are  to  love  God.  Now 
think  what  you  are  made  of.  You  are  made  of  four 
parts.  Will  you  think  of  them  ?  You  have  got  a 
"heart,"  to  love  with;  and  you  have  got  a  "mind,"  to 
think  with  ;  and  you  have  got  a  "  soul,"  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  come  into,  to  worship  God  with  ;  and  you  are 
"strong"  now,  you  have  a  strong  body,  you  are  strong 
boys  and  girls  now,  you  are  strong,  you  have  "  strength," 
— those  are  your  four  parts.  You  have  a  "  heart,"  to  feel 
with;  a  "mind,"  to  think  with;  a  "soul,"  to  worship 
God  with,  and  "  strength "  to  do  it  all  with.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength."  Do  you  see  ?  Those  four  things  make  you. 
Supposing  you  took  half  of  those  things  away,  and  left 
the  other  two,  it  would  not  be  all  you,  would  it  ?  You 
would  not  be  one !  you  must  be  one.  Put  them  all  to 
gether  it  makes  you  one.  God  is  One.  You  must  be 
like  God— one.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
One  Lord."  Therefore,  whoever  would  love  Him,  must 
be  one — with  their  whole  nature — "their  heart,  soul, 
mind  and  strength."  The  boy  who  does  that,  is  one  boy, 
— a  complete,  whole  boy  ;  he  is  like  the  one  God.  We 
must  be  like  God — one.  That  is  rather  difficult,  do  you 
understand  it?  We  must  be  like  the  one  God. 

Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  my  text,  and 
tell  me  which  you  think  is  the  most  important  word.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  Which  is  the  word  which  you 
might  say  is  the  hinge  of  it  all ;  on  which  it  all  turns  ; 
the  word  which  will  enable  you  to  keep  it ;  if  you  have 
not  that  word  you  won't  keep  it,  but  if  you  have  it,  you 
will  keep  it.  Which  is  that  word  ?  Can  no  one  tell  me  ? 
Which  is  it  ?  It  is  a  very  short  word  ;  only  three 
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letters.  I  am  sure  I  am  right.  It  is  the  most  important 
word.  Have  you  thought  of  it  ?  only  three  letters. 
Which  do  you  think  it  is?  "THY."  That's  the  word. 
"Thy  God."  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God." 
You  won't  love  Him,  you  will  never  love  the  Lord,  till 
you  can  call  Him  yours.  "  Thy  God."  "  My  God." 
"  He  is  my  God." 

If  a  little  girl  likes  her  doll,  she  says,  "  My  doll."  If 
a  boy  likes  his  hoop,  or  bat,  he  says,  "  My  hoop  ;  my 
bat."  We  say,  "My  father;  my  mother;  my  brother; 
my  sister  ;  my  little  wife  ;  my  husband."  "My"  is  such 
a  nice  word.  Till  you  can  say  "  thy  "  or  "  my  "  you  will 
not  love  God.  But  when  you  can  say,  "My  God  !  "  then 
you  will  begin  to  love  Him.  "  The  Lord  thy  God." 

When  one  of  the  Roman  emperors — after  a  great 
triumph,  a  military  victory — was  coming  back  to  Rome  ; 
he  went  upthe  Appian  hill  in  great  state,  with  his  foes 
dragged  at  his  chariot  wheels.  Many  soldiers  sur 
rounded  him,  adding  to  his  triumphant  entry.  On  going 
up  the  hill,  a  little  child  broke  through  the  crowd. 
"You  must  not  go  there,"  said  the  soldiers,  "that  is  the 
emperor."  The  little  child  replied,  "True,  he  layout 
emperor,  but  he  is  my  father !"  It  was  the  emperor's 
own  little  boy.  He  said,  "  He  is  your  emperor,  but  he  is 
my  father."  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  of  God. 
He  is  the  God  of  everybody  ;  but  He  is  my  God 
specially.  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  the  world, — 
but  He  is  my  God ! 

I  dare  say  you  have  read — I  have  seen  it  many  times 
— an  account  of  a  little  boy  tossed  about  in  a  boat,  which 
his  father  was  steering.  There  came  on  a  great  storm. 
The  sailors  said  to  him,  "  Aren't  you  afraid  ?  See  how 
high  the  waves  are!  Hark!  how  the  wind  roars! 
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Aren't  you  afraid  ?  "     "I  am  not  afraid,"  was  his  reply  ; 
"my  father  is  at  the  helm."    He  could  say,  "My  father!" 

The  world's  emperor  is  "  My  God."  In  all  the  diffi 
culties  of  life,  He  is  "  My  Father ;  "  and  He  is  at  the 
helm  to  guide  me.  "  He  is  the  Lord  my  God." 

"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Do  you  know  how  it  is  that  we  love  God  ?  What  is 
the  way  to  do  it  ?  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  look  at 
some  of  you  boys  and  girls  down  there,  I  cannot  sec 
much  of  your  right  cheek,  but  I  can  see  your  left  cheek 
very  clearly,  because  the  light  comes  that  way,  shines 
directly  down  upon  you.  That  is  the  way  I  see  them. 
How  do  I  love  God  ?  Love  comes  from  God  on  me  ; 
then  it  shines  back  again  on  Him.  I  must  put  myself 
where  God  can  shine  upon  me  ;  then  His  love  shining 
upon  me  will  make  a  reflection  go  back  again  to  Him. 
There  is  no  love  to  God  without  that.  It  is  all  God's 
love  reflected  back  to  Him. 

Have  not  you  sometimes  seen  the  sun  setting  in  the 
evening,  and  it  has  been  shining  so  brightly  on  a  house 
that  you  have  thought,  "  Really  that"  house  is  on  fire  !  " 
It  was  only  the  light  of  the  sun  shining  back  again,  the 
reflection.  So,  if  the  love  of  God  shines  on  your  heart, 
then  it  will  shine  back  in  love  to  Him. 

Did  you  ever  go  near  a  great  high  rock  where  there 
was  an  echo  ?  You  said  a  word,  back  it  comes  to  you  ; 
you  said,  "Come!  come!"  It  said,  "Come!  come!" 
It  was  an  echo.  It  was  your  voice  coming  back  to  you. 
It  is  God's  love  that  comes  back  to  you  when  you  love 
Him.  It  is  not  ycur  love.  You  have  no  right  to  it.  It 
is  God's  love  shining  upon  you  makes  your  love  go  back 
to  Him.  God's  love  touching  you  goes  back  to  Him. 
That  is  the  way.  I  hope  you  will  so  love  God. 
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In  one  of  the  wars  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  engaged,  we  read  that  one  of  his  old  soldiers,  a 
veteran,  sustained  a  very  bad  wound  ;  and  the  surgeon 
came  to  dress  it,  and  probe  it.  He  was  feeling  it  with 
his  probe,  when  the  man  said  to  the  surgeon,  "  Sir,  go 
deep  enough  ;  if  you  go  quite  deep,  you  will  find  at  the 
bottom  of  my  wound  'emperor!71  It  was  all  for  the 
love  of  the  emperor.  "  You  will  find  the  word  '  emperor  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  my  wound."  I  wish  I  could  think,  in 
all  our  wounds,  on  everything  we  do,  we  could  find  quite 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  "  I  have  got  this  wound  for  love  of 
the  Emperor.  The  love  of  my  Emperor  has  given  me 
this  wound."  Oh  that  we  might  find  at  the  bottom  of 
everything,  "  God  !  "  "  God  !  " 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  Many  years  ago,  there 
lived  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  at  the 
time  that  a  very  wicked  persecution  was  going  on 
against  the  Protestants,  when  they  had  "  The  Inquisi 
tion."  It  was  a  very  cruel  thing.  The  inquisitors,  as 
they  were  called,  put  this  poor  man  to  the  torture  of  the 
rack.  They  pulled  his  limbs  almost  asunder.  This  rack 
was  a  horrible  instrument !  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ? 
You  may  see  them  in  some  museums.  These  inquisitors 
put  men  on  the  rack,  and  then  pulled  their  joints  out, 
thus  putting  them  to  horrible  pain  !  When  on  the  rack, 
the  inquisitor  said  to  this  poor  schoolmaster,  "  Do  you 
love  your  wife  and  children  ?  Won't  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  wife  and  children,  give  up  this  religion  of  yours  ? 
Won't  you  give  it  up?"  The  poor  old  schoolmaster  saic1, 
"  If  this  earth  were  all  gold,  if  all  the  stars  were  pearls, 
and  if  that  golden  globe  and  those  pearly  stars  were  all 
mine,  I  would  give  them  all  up,  to  have  my  wife  and 
children  with  me.  I  would  rather  stay  in  this  prison, 
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and  live  on  bread  and  water  with  my  wife  and  children, 
than  live  like  a  king  without  them.  But  I  will  not  for 
the  sake  of  pearls,  or  gold,  or  wife,  or  children,  give  up 
my  religion  ;  for  I  love  my  God  more  than  wife  or  child, 
or  gold,  or  pearls."  But  the  inquisitors'  hearts  did  not 
soften  a  bit ;  they  went  on  inflicting  more  tortures,  till 
the  man  died  on  the  rack.  He  loved  God  with  "  all  his 
mind,  and  soul,  and  heart,  and  strength."  Do  you  think 
ive  could  go  to  the  death  for  Him  ?  If  we  love  Him,  we 
shall  every  day  do  something  for  Him.  What  have  you 
done  this  day  to  show  your  love  to  God  ? 

I  should  just  like  to  point  you  to  a  few  ways  by  which 
we  may  show  our  love  to  God — shall  I  ? 

Supposing  you  had  got  a  very  dear  friend — some  one 
whom  you  loved  very  much — should  you  like  to  be  quite 
alone  u'it/i  that  friend,  and  tell  liim  your  secrets,  and  for 
him  to  tell  you  his  secrets  ?  Did  you  ever  do  that  ?  If 
you  have  a  friend,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  be  quite 
alone  with  him,  and  talk  secrets.  That  is  just  what  you 
will  do  with  God  if  you  love  Him — you  will  like  to  be 
quite  alone  with  Him  ;  you  will  tell  Him  your  secrets, 
and  God  will  tell  you  His  secrets.  He  has  promised 
this,  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him."  He  will  tell  you  things  He  does  not  tell  to 
everybody.  He  will  tell  you  things  you  have  not  heard 
before.  He  will  whisper  them  into  your  heart.  And 
you  won't  have  a  secret  that  you  do  not  tell  Him.  If 
you  have  a  naughty  secret  that  you  would  not  tell  to 
anybody — you  would  not  tell  even  me — go  and  tell  it  to 
God.  If  you  love  Him,  you  will  be  sure  to  do  so. 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  Do  you  know  anybody 
you  love  very  much  ?  if  they  go  away  from  you,  don't 
you  like  to  have  a  letter  from  them  ?  and  when  a  letter 
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does  come,  don't  you  read  it  from  beginning  to  end 
without  one  wandering  thought  ?  I  don't  think  you  can 
say  your  lessons  without  a  wandering  thought ;  but  if 
you  had  a  letter  from  a  dear  friend,  I  think  you  would 
give  it  all  your  best  attention — from  the  first  word  to 
the  last.  Well,  is  there  a  letter  from  God  ?  Yes.  Here 
it  is — the  Bible  !  It  is  a  letter  from  God  Himself.  If 
you  love  God,  you  will  love  His  letter,  and  you  will  read 
it  very  lovingly,  and  attentively,  and  give  your  whole 
mind  to  it. 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  If  you  have  a  friend 
you  love  very  much,  don't  you  keep  iJicir  birtJuiay  ?  You 
know  when  their  birthday  is  ;  you  will  do  something  for 
them  on  their  birthday.  Now  God  has  not  a  birthday, 
because  He  never  was  born.  He  is  "from  everlasting." 
But  He  has  got  "a  day."  Your  birthday  is  "your  day," 
isn't  it  ?  You  expect  to  get  some  presents  on  that  day. 
We  call  Sunday  "the  Lord's  Day."  If  we  love  Him 
very  much,  we  shall  love  His  day;  and  you  will  keep 
the  Sunday,  love  the  Sunday,  because  it  is  God's  Day. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else.  If  you  have  got  a 
friend  you  love  very  rc\uc\\,  you  -will  like  anybody  u'/io  is 
like  your  friend.  You  will  say  sometimes,  "I  quite  like 
that  person,  she  is  so  like  my  mother  ;  he  is  so  like  my 
friend."  You  will  love  other  Christian  people,  because 
you  can  say  of  them,  "  They  are  so  like  my  Jesus,  so 
like  my  God.  I  will  love  them  therefore."  So  you  will 
like  poor  people.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  story,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  it. 

There  was  a  gentleman  who  always  used  to  say  grace 
before  dinner,  and  he  used  to  say, — 

"  Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord, 
Be  here,  and  everywhere  adored  :" 
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and  his  little  child,  his  little  boy,  said,  "  Papa,  you 
always  ask  Jesus  Christ  to  come  and  be  present  at  our 
table,  but  He  never  comes.  You  ask  Him  every  day, 
but  He  never  does  come."  His  father  said,  "Well, 
wait  and  see."  While  at  dinner  that  very  day,  there 
was  a  little  knock  at  the  door,  given  by  a  very  poor  man 
indeed,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  starving ;  I  am  very  poor 
and  miserable.  I  think  God  loves  me,  and  I  love  God, 
but  I  am  very  miserable  ;  I  am  hungry,  wretched  and 
cold."  The  gentleman  said,  "  Come  in  ;  come  and  sit 
down,  and  have  a  bit  of  our  dinner."  The  little  boy 
said,  "  You  may  have  all  my  helping."  So  he  gave  him 
all  his  helping  ;  and  a  very  nice  dinner  the  poor  man 
had.  The  father — after  dinner— said,  "Didn't  Jesus 
come  ?  You  said  He  never  came.  There  was  that  poor 
man,  and  Christ  said,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of 'these,  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me!'  Christ  sends  His  representatives!  What  you 
have  done  to  that  poor  man,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  had 
done  it  unto  God." 

Then  I  am  sure  if  you  love  people  very  much, yon  will 
love  to  work  for  them,  and  you  will  not  mind  how  hard, 
because  you  love  them.  If  you  love  God,  you  will  love 
to  do  something  for  God.  Like  Jacob  felt  about  Rachel : 
"  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed 
unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her." 
It  seemed  a  mere  nothing,  the  time  passed  so  quickly! 
He  did  not  find  it  at  all  hard,  because  he  loved  her  so 
much.  Love  makes  everything  easy. 

I  will  tell  you  one  more  thing.  If  you  love  a  person 
very  much,  and  he  has  gone  away  from  you,  yon  will 
love  to  think  he  is  coming  back  again.  You  know  there 
was  a  little  boy,  whose  bedroom  window  looked  towards 
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the  east,  and  every  day  of  his  life,  as  soon  as  the  little 
boy  awoke,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  looked  out  of  his 
window  to  see  if  Jesus  was  come.  He  was  so  longing 
for  Jesus  to  come,  because  he  loved  Him  so  much.  You 
will  long  for  Him  to  come  if  you  love  Him. 

I  wonder  whether  you  do  love  Him.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  !  Do  you  love  to  be  alone  with  Him, — to  tell 
Him  your  secrets, — to  lie  on  His  bosom  like  John  ?  Do 
you  feel,  "  I  am  like  a  little  lamb — Jesus  is  carrying 
me  "  ?  We  don't  march  into  heaven,  we  shall  be  carried 
thither.  Yes,  we  shall  all  be  carried ;  but  not  by  the 
angels, — God  will  carry  us,  Jesus  will  carry  us.  On 
Jesus's  bosom  we  shall  go.  That  is  a  safe  and  happy 
place ! 

I  say  then,  if  you  love  Jesus,  you  will  like  to  be  alone 
with  Him,  to  tell  Him  your  secrets — you  will  like  to  lie 
on  His  bosom — you  will  like  to  hear  from  Him — you 
will  like  His  day — you  will  like  His  people,  because  they 
are  like  Him — you  will  like  poor  people,  because  you 
can  be  good  to  them  instead  of  Him  ;  and  you  will  like 
to  work  for  Him,  because  life  is  so  short,  and  you  will 
love  to  think  He  is  soon  coming  back  again. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some 
thing. 

A  long  time  ago,  a  gentleman,  a  young  man,  was 
travelling  in  a  coach,  and  opposite  to  him  there  sat  a  lady, 
and  the  lady  had  a  very  little  girl  on  her  lap,  a  very 
sweet,  pretty  little  girl.  This  young  man  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  little  girl  :  he  played  with  her, 
took  great  notice  of  her,  he  lent  her  his  penknife  to  play 
with  ;  and  he  sang  to  her,  and  he  told  her  little  stories  ; 
he  liked  her  so  exceedingly.  When  the  coach  arrived  at 
the  hotel  where  they  were  to  stop,  this  little  girl  put  her 
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face  close  to  the  young  man's  and  said,  "  Does  'oo  love 
Jesus  ?  "  The  young  man  could  not  catch  it,  and  so  he 
asked,  "  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?  "  She  said  again 
"Does  'oo  love  Jesus  ?"  He  blushed,  and  went  out  of 
the  coach,  but  could  not  forget  the  question.  There  was 
a  large  party  to  dinner,  but  he  could  hear  nothing  but 
"  Does  'oo  love  Jesus  ?  "  After  dinner  he  went  to  play 
billiards,  and  while  playing  he  could  not  forget  it — 
"  Does  'oo  love  Jesus  ?  "  He  went  to  bed,  uncomfortable 
in  his  mind.  When  on  his  bed  at  night,  in  his  wakeful 
moments,  and  in  his  dreams,  he  could  only  hear  the  same 
question,  "  Does  'oo  love  Jesus  ? "  The  next  day  he  had 
to  meet  a  lady  by  appointment,  he  was  still  thinking 
about  it,  he  could  not  forget  it,  but  spoke  a  little  out 
loud,  and  when  the  young  lady  came  in,  he  said,  "  Does 
'oo  love  Jesus  ?  "  She  said,  "  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  forgot  you  were  present.  I  was 
saying  what  a  very  little  girl  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  Does 
'oo  love  Jesus  ? ' '  She  said,  "What  did  you  say  to  her?" 
He  replied,  "  I  said  nothing.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say."  So  it  went  on. 

Five  years  afterwards,  that  gentleman  was  walking,  I 
think  it  was  through  the  city  of  Bath.  As  he  was  going 
along  the  streets,  he  saw  at  the  window  the  very  lady 
who  had  had  the  little  girl  on  her  lap.  Seeing  her,  he 
could  not  help  ringing  the  bell,  and  asking  if  he  might 
speak  to  her.  He  introduced  himself  to  her  thus  :  "  I  am 
the  gentleman  you  will  remember,  perhaps,  who  travelled 
with  you  in  a  coach  some  years  since."  She  said,  "  I  re 
member  it  quite  well."  He  said,  "  Do  you  remember 
your  little  girl  asking  me  a  question  ?  "  She  said,  "  I  do, 
and  I  remember  how  confused  you  were  about  it."  He 
said,  "  May  I  see  that  little  girl  ?  "  The  lady  looked  out 
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of  the  window,  she  was  crying.  He  said,  "  What !  what ! 
is  she  dead  ?  "  "  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  is  in 
heaven.  But  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  her 
room.  I  will  show  you  all  her  treasures."  And  the 
gentleman  went  into  the  room,  and  there  he  saw  her 
Bible,  and  many  prize  books,  very  prettily  bound  ;  and 
he  saw  all  her  childish  playthings,  and  the  lady  said, 
"  That  is  all  that  is  now  left  of  my  sweet  Lettie."  And 
the  gentleman  replied,  "No,  madam,  that  is  not  all  that 
is  left  of  her.  I  am  left.  /  ant  left.  I  owe  my  soul  to 
her.  I  was  a  wicked  man  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  I 
was  living  among  other  wicked  people,  and  living  a  very 
bad  life.  But  she  said  those  words  to  me,  and  I  never  for 
got  them.  And  since  that  time  I  am  quite  changed.  I 
am  not  the  man  I  was.  I  am  now  God's.  I  can  answer 
that  question  now.  Don't  say  that  all  of  little  Lettie  is 
gone." 

And   now  I   say  to  you,   and   to  everybody  in   this 
church, — "Docs  'oo  love  Jesus?" 
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KNOWLEDGE   OF  CHRIST. 

BY    THE    REV.    J.    MONRO    GIBSON,    D.D.1 
"That  I  may  know  Him." — PHIL.  iii.  10. 

To  see  the  connection,  one  must  go  back  to  verse  8  :  "  I 
count  all  things  but  loss," — "that  I  may  know  Him."  The 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life,  and  it 
is  also  the  last.  Paul's  new  life  began  when  he  was  introduced 
to  a  new  Friend.  Outside  Damascus  he  heard  a  Voice.  That 
Voice  suggested  to  his  mind  only  one  name ;  but  how  could  it 
be?  The  voice  had  a  lordly  tone  in  it,  and  so  Saul  cries, 
"  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? "  "I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest." 
Then  he  was  wrong.  Trembling  at  this  new  knowledge,  he 
prays,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  new  life 
begins  for  him  with  the  knowledge  of  Jesus. 

The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  starting-point  of  the  new  life, 
but  it  is  also  the  goal  of  it ;  for  do  we  not  read  that  the  apostle 
says,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  "  I  count  all  things  but  loss, 
that  I  may  know  Him."  If  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  Divine  revelation,  so  He  is  the  first  and  last  of  the  Christian 
life." 

I.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  acquaintance  with 
Christ,  not  knowledge  about  Christ  merely.  Saul  knew  about 
Jesus  before  that  memorable  day  of  his  conversion.  He  was 
informed  of  all  the  facts  about  Jesus  ;  Jerusalem  was  ringing 

1  Preached,  October  Stli,  at  St.  John's  Wood  Presbyterian  Church, 
London. 
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with  His  name.  Yet  that  knowledge  of  Christ  was  no  help  to 
Saul.  This  is  true  also  about  people  who  have  no  antagonism 
to  Christ ;  they  know  about  Him,  and  even  appreciate  His 
character  and  life,  and  yet  their  knowledge  of  Him  is  no  use  to 
them.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  young  man  anxious  to 
get  on  in  his  profession,  who  gets  an  introduction  to  a  man 
who  is  a  master  in  his  own  line,  held  in  high  esteem,  and  who 
is  willing  to  assist  him  with  his  experience  and  advice.  What 
should  we  think  of  that  young  man  if  he  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  making  acquaintance,  but  never  returned  to  carry  on  the 
intimacy  ? 

At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  know  that  intimate  friend  of 
yours?  Not  when  you  heard  of  him,  and  his  life,  but  when 
you  grasped  his  hand  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  came  into 
contact  with  him.  So  is  it  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
There  are  many  who  know  about  Christ,  but  they  do  not  know 
Him  personally.  They  have  never  asked,  "Who  art  Thou, 
Lord  ?  "  nor  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

II.  The  value  of  this  knowledge.    The  apostle  could  not  find 
words  in  which  to  express  the  preciousness  of  this  knowledge. 
He  rejoices  in  his  losses;  they  were  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
the  new  treasure  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.     This  was  the 
conviction    of  his  life,  and  not    a   momentary    exaggeration. 
"  To  me  to  live  is  Christ."     Read  the  Epistle  of  John,  and  you 
find  there  the  same  enthusiasm,  the   measureless  satisfaction 
with  the  knowledge  of  Christ.    The  Apostle  Peter  has  the  same 
lofty  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.    "Grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ." 

We  must  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  many  omit  this 
following  on. 

III.  How  shall  we  get  this  knowledge  ?    On  what  conditions 
can  I  get  the  knowledge?     (i)  Frequent  intercourse.     A  first 
introduction  is  not  enough.    (2)  Growing  sympathy  with  Christ. 
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There  is  need  that  a  man  should  have  a  growing  sympathy  with 
Christ.  His  spiritual  Presence  wraps  us  round  in  love  and  in 
light.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  We  must  open  our  hearts 
to  Him.  His  is  always  open  to  us.  Feed  upon  His  promises, 
and  seek  the  illumination  of  His  Spirit,  so  that  the  Word  be 
comes  a  new  and  living  message  to  our  souls. 

Let  there  be  prayerful  meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  so  we 
may  be  drawn  into  closer  intimacy  with  the  Lord.  Only  love 
can  understand  love  ;  only  generosity  can  understand  generosity. 
We  must  grow  like  to  Christ.  We  must  grow  in  grace,  that  we 
may  grow  in  knowledge. 

"  He  that  hath  My  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  Me :  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My 
Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him." 


THE    ELECT    IN    BABYLON. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN,  D.D. 

"The  Church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth 
you." — i  PET.  v.  13. 

THE  Revised  Version  omits  "the  Church,"  and  substitutes 
"  She";  explaining  in  a  marginal  note  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  sender  of  the  letter  is  a  community 
or  an  individual.  All  the  old  MSS.,  with  one  weighty  excep 
tion,  follow  the  reading,  "She  that  is  at  Babylon."  But  it 
seems  so  extremely  unlikely  that  a  single  individual,  with  no 
special  function,  should  be  bracketed  along  with  the  com 
munities  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  as  "elected 
together  with "  them,  that  the  conclusion  that  the  sender  of 
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the  letter  is  a  Church,   symbolically  designated  as  a  "  lady," 
seems  the  natural  one. 

Then  there  is  another  question,  Where  was  Babylon?  An 
equal  diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  about  that.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  "  Babylon  "  means  Rome.  We  have  here  the 
same  symbolical  name  as  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where, 
whatever  further  meanings  are  attached  to  the  designation,  it 
is  intended  primarily  as  an  appellation  for  the  imperial  city, 
which  has  taken  the  place  filled  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
Babylon,  as  the  concentration  of  antagonism  to  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

So  we  have  here  the  Church  in  Rome,  the  proud  stronghold 
of  worldly  po\ver  and  hostility,  sending  its  greetings  to  the 
scattered  Christian  communities  in  the  provinces  of  what  is 
now  called  Asia  Minor.  This  fact  suggests  several  profitable 
considerations,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention. 

I.  We  have  here  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  uniting  power  of 
the  gospel. 

Just  think  of  the  relations  which,  in  the  civil  world,  subsisted 
between  Rome  and  its  subject  provinces ;  the  latter,  with 
bitter  hatred  in  their  hearts  to  everything  belonging  to  the 
oppressing  city,  having  had  freedom  and  aspirations  trampled 
and  crushed.  The  former,  with  the  contempt  natural  to 
metropolitans  in  dealing  with  far-off  provincials.  But  even 
then,  there  was  a  strong  bond  that  held  together  Roman 
Christians  and  Cappadocian  believers.  They  were  both  "  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  The  separating  walls  were  high,  but 
according  to  the  old  saying,  you  cannot  build  walls  high 
enough  to  keep  out  the  birds,  and  spirits,  winged  by  the 
common  faith,  soared  above  all  earthly-made  distinctions  and 
met  in  the  higher  regions  of  Christian  communion.  Our 
temptation  is  not  so  much  to  let  barrier  of  race  and  distance 
weaken  our  sense  of  Christian  community,  as  it  is  to  let 
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even  smaller  things  than  these  do  the  same  tragical  office 
for  us.  We,  as  Christian  people,  are  bound  to  try  and 
look  over  the  fences  of  our  Churches  and  recognise  the 
wider  fellowship  and  larger  company  in  which  all  these  are 
merged. 

II.  The  clear  recognition  here  of  what  is  the  strong  bond 
uniting  all  Christians.     The  emphasis  here  lies,  not  on  "  elect'' 
but   on    "  together."      It   is   not   the  thing,  so  much  as  the 
common  possession  of  the  thing,  which  bulks  largely  before 
the  apostle.      God  had,  as  the  fact   of  their   possession   of 
salvation  showed,  chosen  Romans  and  Asiatics  together  to  be 
heirs  of  eternal  life. 

The  splintered  peaks  may  stand  apart  from  their  sister 
summits,  or  may  frown  at  each  other  across  deep  gorges, 
but  they  all  belong  to  one  geological  formation,  and  in  the 
depths  their  bases  blend  into  one  continuous  whole.  Their 
tops  are  miles  apart,  but  beneath  the  surface  they  are  one. 
And  so  the  things  that  bind  Christian  men  together  are 
the  great  things  and  the  deepest  things,  and  the  things  that 
part  them  are  the  small  and  superficial  ones.  Hence,  Chris 
tians  can  soy  of  and  to  each  other,  "elect  together  with 
you." 

III.  We  may  find  here  a  limit  as  to  the  pressing  need  for 
such  a  realization  of  unity.     "  The  Church  that  is  in  Babylon  " 
was  in  a  very  uncongenial  place.     Thank  God,  no  Babylon  is 
so    Babylonish    but    that   a  Church  of  God  may    be   found 
planted   in    it.     An    orchid   will    find  footing  upon  a  bit  of 
stick,    because  it    draws  nourishment  from   the    atmosphere, 
and  they  who  are  fed  by  the  influx  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may 
be    planted  anywhere,    and    yet    flourish.       So    "the  Church 
that   is  in   Babylon'''  gives  encouragement   as    to   the   possi 
bility  of  Christian   faith  being  triumphant  over  adverse  con 
ditions. 
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Thus,  brethren,  living  in  Babylon,  we  should  open  our 
windows  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  though  we  dwell  here  as  aliens, 
we  may  say,  "We  are  come  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels  ...  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  the  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven." 
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V.     A  Sermon  Causerie, 


ON  the  second  Sunday  of  October  I  attended  evening  service 
at  Christ  Church,  Marylebone,  and  heard  Mr.  Wardell  Yer- 
burgh,  the  rector.  From  my  seat  in  the  gallery  I  had  a  good 
view  of  the  congregation,  many  of  whom  were  evidently 
from  the  worst  streets  around.  In  every  pew  was  some  dim 
and  faded  face,  on  which  years  of  the  black  slum-life  had 
left  their  traces.  The  evening  was  hot,  and  in  the  galleries 
were  several  tiers  of  restless  boys  and  girls,  whose  whisper 
ing  somewhat  distracted  the  attention  of  their  elders.  The 
service  was  thoroughly  congregational.  The  chants  were  sung 
to  plain,  simple  tunes,  and  many  of  the  aged  people  near  me 
sang  with  a  joyous  alacrity,  which  showed  they  at  least  had 
not  lost  the  zest  for  life.  The  more  I  see  of  the  poorer 
churches  of  London,  the  more  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stevenson  that 
the  service  which  the  old  most  appreciate  is  the  service  of 
praise.  After  seeing  the  best  and  worst  of  life,  as  he  remarks 
in  his  description  of  Noyon  Cathedral,  the  aged  are  often  more 
ready  to  s\\\g  Jubilate  Deo  than  Miserere. 

"  I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  lifetime,  and 
all  was  for  the  best,"  is  their  witness  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
<;  Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation," — in  this  dark  heart  of 
London. 

Mr.  Yerburgh  is  a  young-looking  man,  and  has  a  keen, 
Sherlock  Holmes  cast  of  face.  He  wears  a  blue  silk  hood, 
and  with  his  tall  spare  figure,  pale  complexion,  black  hair,  and 
clear-cut  delicate  features,  presents  a  striking  appearance  in 
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the  pulpit.  The  voice  is  quiet,  but  penetrating.  Next  to  Mr. 
Haweis  I  should  call  him  the  best  preacher  in  Marylebone. 
He  lacks  the  passion  of  true  oratory,  but  every  sentence  speaks 
of  scholarship,  culture,  and  wide  general  reading. 

The  congregation  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  ser 
mon,  which  dealt  with  the  recent  Daily  Chronicle  correspond 
ence  on  suicide.  I  give  a  few  scattered  sentences. 

"  A  series  of  letters  has  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  on 
suicide,  and  letters  in  which  people  argued  plausibly  in  favour 
of  self-destruction.  There  are  times  when  from  a  mere  worldly 
point  of  view  an  act  of  suicide  would  be  the  easiest  solution  of 
difficulty.  I  can  believe  that  Gordon  may  have  thought  in 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  fate,  when  death  was  inevitable, 
'  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  I  maybe  slowly  tortured  to  death. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  die  fearlessly  by  my  own  hand  than 
to  suffer  a  lingering  and  cruel  death  ?  '  Or  a  man  in  public 
life,  supposed  to  be  a  philanthropist,  but  really  fattening  on 
the  savings  of  the  poor — can  we  wonder  if,  when  the  terrible 
crash  comes,  and  he  knows  he  must  be  treated  as  a  social  out 
cast  ever  after — is  it  any  wonder  if  he  says,  '  The  game  is  done 
for  me.  Shall  I  not  shorten  the  miserable  space  that  remains?' 
Or  again,  there  are  certain  diseases  for  which  there  is  neither 
cure  nor  relief.  From  the  first  there  is  nothing  to  look  for  but 
increasing  suffering  till  the  end.  The  patient  knows  he  can 
not  live  long  ;  he  knows  he  is  giving  pain  to  those  around  him. 
Is  it  wrong  if  he  says,  '  Let  me  end  this  and  spare  myself  and 
them'?  The  atheist  and  the  stoic  think  suicide  justifiable 
under  such  circumstances.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus 
both  upheld  suicide.  But  has  the  believer  in  a  future  state 
any  right  to  do  so  ? 

"  Among  the  letters  there  were  believers  as  well  as  unbe 
lievers,  and  one  of  the  believers  claimed  that  possibly  suicide 
was  a  higher  exercise  of  faith  because  the  man  was  willing  to 
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trust  his  life  at  once  in  the  keeping  of  God.  Bat  the  Church 
has  ever  regarded  suicide  as  a  deadly  sin.  What  has  made 
the  Church  dare  to  take  up  such  an  attitude  as  this  ?  Because 
the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  shows  that  the  task  God  has 
given  us  must  be  accomplished,  and  that  we  must  wait  His 
time  for  relief. 

"  Patience  is  a  virtue  on  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  lay 
the  strongest  stress.  St.  Paul  said  that  to  die  was  gain, 
and  yet  he  never  hastened  his  death.  Our  Lord's  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  was  a  temptation  to  shorten  the  work  which 
He  came  to  accomplish  ;  and  there  are  some  among  us  that 
are  tempted  to  foreclose  with  their  life-work  in  the  same  way. 
Each  experience  of  life  is  a  necessary  step  to  the  higher 
life,  and  in  this  thought  we  have  the  explanation  of  all  our 
suffering.  To  deprive  ourselves  of  that  experience  is  to  cut 
ourselves  adrift  from  the  training  which  our  heavenly  Father 
has  provided." 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  seaside  churches  is  St.  Saviour's, 
Eastbourne,  which  I  visited  a  few  Sundays  ago.  It  is  a  large 
red-brick  structure,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  new  town,  and 
is  crowded  every  Sunday.  Even  the  five  o'clock  evensong  on 
week-days  is  well  attended.  The  service  is  carefully  rendered, 
but  without  elaborate  ritual.  Strangers  must  come  early  if 
they  care  for  a  good  place ;  five  minutes  before  eleven  every 
seat  is  occupied.  St.  Saviour's  is  a  good  church  for  hearing, 
but  as  for  the  matter  of  the  sermon  I  listened  to,  perhaps  the 
less  said  the  better.  It  was  very  simple  and  practical,  and 
doubtless  served  its  purpose  as  well  as  many  more  ambitious 
discourses.  The  singing  at  St.  Saviour's  is  its  chief  attraction. 

The  utmost  quiet  and  decorum  reign  in  Eastbourne  on 
Sundays.  Everybody  goes  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
from  eleven  to  one  the  parade  is  almost  deserted.  The  whole 
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place  reminded  me  of  the  lines  in  Heine's  poem,  "  Sea  Still 
ness  " — 

''  O  Friedenswimder,  wie  still  die  Stadt  war  ! 
Ks  ruhte  das  dumpfe  Gerausch 
Der  schwatzenden  schwulen  Gewerbe 
Und  durch  die  reinen  hallenden  Strassen, 
Zogen  Menschen,  weisz-gekleidete." 

Many  visitors  go  every  Sunday  across  the  fields  to  the 
ancient  Parish  Church  of  Eastbourne,  which  has  awakened  to 
new  energy  of  recent  years.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
long  inscriptions,  composed  by  a  former  rector,  on  the  memorial 
tablets  of  deceased  members  of  his  family.  Each  was  a  work 
of  art  in  its  way,  and  made  one  curious  to  know  more  of  the 
author.  The  seats  in  this  church  are  largely  appropriated  to 
parishioners,  but  here,  again,  strangers  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  attention.  The  democratising  of  the  pew  system  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  sign  of  progress  in  the  Church  of  England. 
At  the  recent  Congress  hardly  a  voice  was  uplifted  in  favour  of 
the  old  system.  In  this  matter  the  Church  is  far  in  advance  of 
Nonconformity.  In  some  of  the  older  Nonconformist  churches 
in  London  the  stranger  will  be  courteously  shown  to  a  seat  on 
his  first  visit,  but  if,  after  numerous  visits,  he  shows  no  signs  of 
"  taking  a  sitting,"  a  friendly  hint  from  a  deacon,  or  perhaps 
even  a  cautiously  worded  general  admonition  from  the  pulpit, 
will  serve  to  remind  him  of  his  duty.  The  figures  given  at  the 
Church  Congress  with  regard  to  the  contributions  of  pew- 
rented  churches  show  conclusively  that  liberality  flourishes 
most  where  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  is  imposed. 

O.  S.  B. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  JUDGMENT'. 

BY   THE   VERY   REV.    FRANCIS   FACET,   D.D.,   DEAN   OF 

CHRIST   CHURCH.1 
"lie  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things."—  I  COR.  ii.  15. 

IT  is  a  great  and  bold  claim  that  is  made  in  these  words, 
but  it  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  Epistle.  The  petty 
contentions  and  conceits  of  the  Corinthians  were  partly 
due  to  this  —  that  all  their  thoughts  stayed  far  below  the 
recognition  of  the  height  and  splendour  of  the  Christian 
life.  If  they  had  seen  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  being 
Christians,  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  care  so 
greedily  for  little  things,  such  as  agitated  those  who  did 
not  know  Christ.  And  so  St.  Paul  seems  trying  to 
startle  them  into  seeing  more  of  all  that  is  in  their  reach 
by  short,  abrupt  announcements  of  the  distinction  and 
dignity  of  their  calling.  "In  everything  ye  are  enriched 
by  Christ  "  ;  "  Ye  come  behind  in  no  gift  "  ;  "  Ye  are  the 
temple  of  God  "  ;  "  All  things  are  yours  "  ;  "  Things  pre 
sent  or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours  "  ;  "  Be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men  "  ;  "  The  saints  shall  judge  the  world"  ; 
"  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels  ?  "  "  If  ye 
have  judgments  of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them 
to  judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  Church."  A 
Christian  who  realizes  the  powers  and  blessings  of  his 

1  Preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  Sunday,  October  I2th. 
VOL.   XX.  21 
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new  life  attains — so  St.  Paul  holds — a  greatness  beyond 
all  that  men  can  give.  He  can  no  longer  be  over 
whelmed  in  the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  this  world  ; 
he  is  advanced,  uplifted  to  a  true  royalty.  And  so,  too, 
"he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things."  He  who  by 
God's  grace  has  yielded  himself  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he 
whose  whole  being  has,  through  its  highest  part,  been 
entered,  pervaded,  changed,  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — he  stands  to  all  things  in  a  new,  distinct  rela 
tion.  Living  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  and 
conversant  already  with  its  glory,  he  confronts  this  world 
as  one  who  grasps  the  right  standard  of  all  things  with  a 
resolute  and  certain  hold  :  he  can  scan,  examine,  scruti 
nize,  and  try  things  with  the  independence  of  one  who 
stands  on  surer  ground  than  this  world  knows  :  his  is 
the  quiet  and  lowly  courage  that  springs  from  the  sense 
of  relation  and  communion  with  transcendent  greatness  ; 
no  earthly  vehemence  or  boastfulness  can  dismay  his 
simple  loyalty  to  the  heavenly  vision;  he  holds  his  own 
through  all  glamour  and  confusion  ;  and  he  will  "  not  be 
afraid  of  any  evil  tidings  ;  for  his  heart  standeth  fast,  and 
believeth  in  the  Lord." 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  this  claim  of  St.  Paul's  for  the 
spiritual  man,  this  assertion  of  his  power  to  scrutinize 
and  judge,  not  only  spiritual  things,  but  all  things  ;  and 
so,  bearing  it  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to  look  at  a  character 
istic  condition  and  difficulty  of  our  own  day. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  thoughtful  writer  drew  atten 
tion  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  channels  by  which 
tidings,  images,  demands,  suggestions,  impulses,  stream 
in  on  most  of  us  from  the  world  around  us  ;  the  multi 
plication  of  the  ways  by  which  events  and  changes  far 
away  are  swept  within  our  ken,  We  may  feel  at  once 
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that  this  is  true ;  yet  not  at  once,  perhaps,  take  the  full 
measure  of  its  meaning.  For  these  different  channels  ot 
our  life  are  multiplied  not  only  by  new  discoveries,  but 
far  more  by  the  increased  and  cheapened  and  acceler 
ated  use  of  old  discoveries:  and  yet  again  by  the  accept 
ance  into  common  life  of  means  of  communication  which 
once  were  thought  exceptional,  and  reserved  for  special 
needs.  And  meanwhile,  through  these  same  ways,  the 
stir,  and  business,  and  excitement  of  the  world  around 
us  is  always  growing  speedier  and  keener,  so  that  there 
is  always  more  and  more  to  be  poured  down  the  multi 
plied  channels  ;  and  we  live  in  continually  more  abun 
dant  communication  with  a  world  that  is  continually 
more  changeful  and  exacting.  What  was  a  stream  be 
comes  a  flood  ;  and  that  factor  of  our  life  which  comes 
to  us  from  without  rushes  on  us  in  fuller  and  fuller 
volume.  In  old  days  a  man  was  sent  round  the  world 
to  enlarge  his  mind  ;  now,  one  may  also  say,  the  world 
is  sent  round  him,  and  his  mind  must  deal  with  the 
experience  as  best  it  can. 

Yes  ;  for  here  surely  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  are 
mixed  with  the  blessings,  and  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  which  we  are  meant  to  find  in  this  quality  of 
modern  life.  How  can  we,  beset  by  all  this  surge  of 
demands  and  interests  and  suggestions  from  without  us 
— thronged  by  this  growing  crowd  of  tidings — how  can 
we  ensure,  or  even  hope,  for  any  corresponding  growth 
of  power  and  command  with  which  to  meet  it  ?  It 
rises  more  and  more  upon  us,  this  stream  of  outward 
things  :  where  shall  we  find  the  quiet  strength  of  dis 
cernment  and  appreciation  which  should  deal  with  it, 
and  order  it  ?  How  can  we  help  becoming  superficial  ? 
First,  perhaps,  confused  and  hurried  and  distressed  by 
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our  own  inadequacy :  then  vacillating  with  uncertain 
standards  :  then  conventional,  and  contented  with  short, 
shallow  thoughts  :  mere  tourists,  who  have  got  so  many 
sights  to  see  that  they  can  think  of  nothing.  Surely 
that  is  a  danger  which  many  of  us  have  felt  to  be 
threatening  the  very  spring  of  our  best  happiness  and 
hope  of  usefulness  :  the  danger  of  coming  to  look  on 
life  less  thoroughly  and  worthily,  with  wandering,  un- 
penetrating  eyes,  with  no  certain  standard  in  the  mind: 
the  clanger  of  that  weary  abdication  of  the  toil  of 
thoroughness  which  makes  men  rightly  fear  to  trust 
themselves.  For  it  is  only  through  years  of  strict  sin 
cerity  and  patience  that  the  strength  of  quietness  and 
confidence  can  come  to  any  man  ;  and  it  will  never  come 
to  those  who  are  content  to  judge  things  superficially. 

We  may  fancy  that  in  bygone  days  it  was  easier  to 
think  things  out,  to  guard  the  mind's  steadiness  and 
strength  and  self-possession,  to  keep  the  place  of  judg 
ment  orderly  and  uncrowded.  For  most  men,  I  sup 
pose,  it  was  so  ;  but  not,  perhaps,  for  those  who  lived 
in  the  world's  busiest  scenes.  The  difficulty  is  indeed 
more  urgent  and  aggressive  and  general  now  than  it  has 
ever  been ;  but  it  is  no  new  difficulty,  and  some  of  the 
best  counsel  to  be  found  about  it  is  in  St.  Bernard's 
well-known  treatise  DC  Considerations.  But  let  us  turn 
to  a  great  teacher  nearer  our  own  times.  His  ex 
perience  is  indeed  severed  from  ours  by  a  century  of 
incalculable  change,  and  yet  his  words  seem  strangely 
fresh  :  his  guidance  has  lost  nothing  of  its  relevance  and 
worth. 

In  1791  Wordsworth  stayed  in  London — in  that 

"  Monstrous  ant-hill  on  the  plain 
Ot  a  too  busy  world" 
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In  the  Seventh  Book  of  The  Prelude  he  describes  the 
sights  that  most  laid  hold  upon  his  mind :  and  in  its 
closing  lines  he  tells  us  with  matchless  skill  alike  a  peril 
that  he  felt  amid 

"  That  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving  things," 

and  also  the  power  which  kept  him  still  unharmed  and 
self-possessed.  Let  us  listen  to  his  words  ;  for  surely 
they  are  words  of  signal  and  abiding  wisdom.  He 
speaks 

"  Of  what  the  Mighty  City  is  herself 
To  thousand  upon  thousands  of  her  sons, 
Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 
Of  trivial  objects." 

And  then  he  tells  the  way  of  his  deliverance  from  that 
overwhelming  turmoil.  For 

"  Though  the  picture  weary  out  the  eye, 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight, 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
In  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest  ;  sees  the  parts 
As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 
This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 
On  sundry  and  most  widely  different  modes 
Of  education,  nor  with  least  delight 
On  that  through  which  I  passed.    Attention  springs, 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions  ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power." 

Pie  speaks  of  the  exalting  greatness  of  the  everlasting 
streams  and  woods  :  of  the  vast  movements  of  the  sea, 

that 

"  Shape  for  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed, 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  Soul 
To  majesty." 
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And  of  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  hills  to 

'•'  Quicken  the  slumbering  mind  and  aid  the  thoughts, 
However  multitudinous,  to  move 
With  order  and  relation." 

And  then  he  sums  up  thus  his  debt  to  the  education 
that  had  made  him  conversant  with  greatness  before 
the  stunning  tide  of  the  world's  busiest  city  broke  upon 
him  : 

"  This  did  I  feel  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there  ; 
The  Soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouchsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused 
Through  meagre  lines  and  colours,  and  the  press 
Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things, 
Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony."  ' 

To  "look  in  steadiness":  to  "have  among  least 
things  an  under-sense  of  greatest,"  not  in  this  passage 
only,  but  in  others  also  equally  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  Wordsworth  points  to  this  as  the  gift,  the  privi 
lege  that  had  come  to  him  from  nature's  training  of  his 
mind.  Of  this  he  speaks  as  the  power  which  kept  him 
strong  possessor  of  his  own  soul,  in  the  "  blank  con 
fusion  "  of  the  huge  city,  lightening 

"  This  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  the  unintelligible  world." 

And  of  this  he  also  speaks  as  the  privilege  which  true 
education  should  confer.  And  here,  surely,  his  words 
have  a  challenge  for  us  all  in  this  place.  For  Oxford 
with  its  teaching,  its  traditions,  its  examples,  ought  to 
help  us  to  gain  and  hold  through  all  our  work,  whatever 

1  Cf.  also  Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintcrn  Abbey,  p. 
93  ;  The  Excursion,  Bk.  I.  p.  417  ;  The  Prelude,  pp.  294,  295. 
— The  Works  of  Wonhivorth,z&.  1888. 
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it  may  be,  that  under-sense  of  greatest  things,  that  sub 
duing,  yet  confirming  consciousness  of  great  heights 
round  human  life  and  great  issues  moving  through  it. 
Whatever  may  be  our  line  of  study  here,  it  should  have 
made  us,  or  rather  should  be  making  us,  in  some  way 
conversant  with  greatness :  it  should  be  deepening  and 
enlarging  in  us  the  discovery,  the  discernment  of  what 
greatness  is — of  its  reserves,  its  slow  laborious  processes, 
its  hidden  discipline,  the  costliness  of  its  sustained 
simplicity.  Would  not  this  be  indeed  a  true  test  of  that 
which  is  really  the  highest  education  :  that  it  should 
thus  make  those  who  are  capable  of  it  conversant  with 
greatness  :  that  it  should  at  least  start  them  in  that 
strenuous,  aspiring,  humble  course  of  toil  whose  best 
achievements  seem,  perhaps,  only  a  discovering  how 
much  is  still  untouched  ?  For  it  is  through  toil  like 
that  that  the  knowledge  of  real  greatness  is  gained  and 
carried  forward  and  kept  fresh,  while  the  mind  moves 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  in  unswerving  care  for  that 
which  is  highest  and  most  arduous  ;  dreading  what  is 
facile,  showy,  superficial,  cheap  ;  surmising  always  some 
thing  that  appreciation  has  not  grasped,  and  learning  in 
this  progress  its  own  power  and  weakness,  its  own  little 
ness  and  greatness.  And  so  is  gained  that  humble 
self-possession  and  self-reverence  which  will  make  a 
man,  at  all  events,  keep  something  in  him  clear  above 
the  confusion  and  excitement  of  this  world  ;'.  as  one 
who  knows  that  there  are  tides  deep  down  below  the 
waves  of  this  life,  and  steadfast  heights  round  which 
they  fret  and  hurry  and  are  gone  ;  and  that  the  true 
worth  of  all  work  will  be  found  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
greatest  examples  and  the  highest  standards  that  the 
worker  has  been  enabled  to  discern.  Thus  may  men 
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find  in  the  opportunities  of  Oxford  something  of  what 
Wordsworth  found  among  the  hills  and  streams  and 
lakes  he  loved  ;  thus  may  our  education  prove  itself  in 
essence  one  with  the  education  which  made  him  what 
he  was  ;  and  men  may  go  forth  from  among  us,  or  stay 
with  us  here,  holding  their  own  through  all  the  whirl 
and  din  of  modern  life  ;  thorough  in  thought  and  work, 
amidst  all  its  hurry ;  resolute  to  scan,  discriminate,  ap 
praise  its  multitudinous  interests,  in  the  consciousness 
of  an  unchanging  standard  and  of  a  greatness  which 
they  have  come  to  know,  and  dare  not  let  themselves 
forget. 

This  is  a  great  hope  to  have  before  us  :  a  hope  which 
neither  corporately  nor  individually  have  we  any  right 
to  lower  or  renounce  :  the  hope  of  bearing  in  our  day 
the  part  which  educated  men  are  called  to  bear.  But, 
brethren,  we  should  pitiably  misunderstand  our  place 
in  life  if  we  were  to  forget  that  this  power  of  self-pos 
session  and  discernment  may  be  reached  by  other  ways 
than  that  of  a  high  education,  of  which  not  all  are  cap 
able,  to  which  but  few  can  come.  Many  who  have  had 
but  scanty  privileges  of  this  sort  stand  clear-sighted, 
self-respecting,  unbewildered  in  the  stress  of  life.  For 
they  have  found  the  way  by  which  all  men  are  called 
alike  to  come  and  steep  their  souls  in  the  light  of  the 
one  surpassing  all-ennobling  Greatness.  It  is  an  in 
estimable  privilege  to  be  conversant  with  greatness  in 
literature,  in  science,  in  nature,  in  art ;  but  the  glow 
will  fade  from  off  the  heights,  and  the  power  of  appre 
ciation  dwindle  down  into  a  poor  pride  in  being  appre 
ciative,  if  we  neglect  those  hints  of  greatness  unapproach 
able  which  come  to  us  through  all  those  things ;  if  we 
refuse  to  wait  with  patient,  eager  eyes  upon  His  Self- 
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revealing,  without  whom  nothing  can  be  strong  or  great. 
To  be  moving  forward,  though  it  be  but  slowly,  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  God  :  this  will  give  light 
and  harmony  and  life  to  all  that  the  soul  gains  as  it 
advances  in  the  discovery  of  greatness  among  the  things 
of  earth  ;  this  will  fortify  it  with  self-reverence,  because 
God  has  deigned  to  call  it  near  unto  Himself;  this  will 
give  it  amidst  the  throng  and  haste  of  daily  work  a 
steadfast  under-sense  of  greatest  things,  to  guard  its 
clearness  of  discernment,  its  sense  of  proportion,  its 
independence  and  simplicity  and  courage.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  their  letters,  we  can  see  some 
thing  of  the  quiet  fearlessness,  the  steadiness  of  thought 
and  purpose,  the  freedom  and  elevation,  which  belong 
to  those  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  God,  even  in  the 
presence  of  this  world's  most  exciting  and  absorbing 
scenes.  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Athens,  Rome,  were  cities 
in  which  the  pride  and  splendour  and  ability  of  this 
world  reached  a  height  which  seemed  as  though  it  could 
not  be  surpassed,  as  though  it  might  defy  the  strength 
and  ruthlessness  of  time ;  yet  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
any  sign  that  all  their  show  engrossed  at  all  the  thoughts 
of  an  apostle,  or  came  near  shaking  his  conviction  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  the  quarter  whence  the 
conquering  forces  were  advancing.  St.  Paul  stands  on 
Mars  Hill  and  simply  tells  the  Athenians  that  they  are 
failing  to  understand  the  true  dignity  and  capacity  of 
human  nature ;  St.  Peter  writes — it  seems  most  prob 
able — from  Rome,  and  judges  all  the  glory  of  man  to 
be  as  the  flower  of  the  grass,  and  all  the  terrors  of  this 
world  as  nothing  to  those  who  have  the  Lord  God 
sanctified  in  their  hearts  ?  St.  John,  at  Ephesus,  in  the 
loneliness  of  extreme  old  age,  quietly  says  that  the 
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world  is  passing  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,  before  the 
victory  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  curious  to 
imagine  the  difference  between  the  dominant  interest 
with  which  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  must  see  Rome,"  and  that 
which  the  words  would  ordinarily  convey.1  Perhaps 
we  hardly  think  of  the  apostles  as  moving  to  and  fro 
amidst  the  throng  and  splendour  of  great  cities,  or  of 
their  letters  as  written  with  the  clamour  of  a  crowded 
street  about  them,  so  withdrawn  they  seem  and  un 
affected  by  such  things,  so  sure  of  their  own  ground  and 
unconfused  in  judgment.  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  independence.  They  had  not  always  been 
familiar  with  great  sights  ;  they  do  not  seem  at  all  like 
men  who  might  be  naturally  insensible  and  dull  to 
them  ;  and  still  less  can  we  think  of  them  as  coldly 
indifferent  to  human  life,  to  the  phases  in  which  it  is 
displayed,  to  its  brilliant  and  astounding  works,  its 
manifold  surprises,  its  audacious  ventures.  No  ;  but 
amidst  all  these  things  they  bore  the  under-sense  ol 
something  greater  far — the  under-sense  of  all  that  they 
had  learnt  concerning  man's  true  calling,  and  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  him  ;  the  under-sense  of  per 
fect  goodness,  of  infinite  love ;  the  under-sense  of  the 
Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  of  God  made 
manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.  Surely  it  is  not  strange  that, 
with  hearts  thus  filled,  they  went  unawed  to  meet  the 
utmost  pride  and  tumult  of  this  world,  and  that  through 
their  meekness  and  humility  and  self-distrust  there  rises 
up  a  certain  loftiness  which  has  never  been  surpassed — 
a  character,  a  bearing  where  the  traits  of  lowliness  and 


1  I  think  I  have  seen  attention   drawn  to  this  contrast,  but   I 
cannot  remember  where. 
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grandeur   strangely  meet — the  freedom    and  the  tran- 
quility  of  those  who  know  God. 

Ah  !  but  we  must  look  beyond,  above  them,  for  the 
perfect  Example  of  such  simplicity  and  steadfastness. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  try  to  watch  our  Saviour  in  the 
days  of  His  humiliation,  and  to  know  more  deeply  what 
He  was  among  men,  this  is  one  of  the  unique  distinc 
tions  that  emerge  with  growing  clearness  while  we  gaze  ? 
this  calm,  unhesitating  independence,  this  strength  of  an 
undoubting  self-possession,  this  simple  certainty  of  dis 
cernment.  He  who  so  loved  the  world  that  He  came 
down  to  die  for  it,  yet  moves  among  its  interests  and 
agitations,  and  disasters  and  displays  with  a  tranquility 
of  judgment  which  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  in 
difference.  He  corrects  its  axioms,  reverses  its  stan 
dards,  forecasts  its  revolutions,  disposes  of  its  claims  :  its 
highest  powers  and  its  most  appalling  terrors  fail  alike 
to  affect  the  steadiness  of  His  penetrating  insight,  the 
austere  plainness  of  His  words.  Despised  and  suffering, 
weary  and  deserted,  still  He  speaks  at  times  as  though 
He  were  already  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judgment,  with 
all  nations  there  before  Him,  waiting  in  awful,  passive, 
concentrated  expectation  for  His  separating  voice.  "  All 
things  are  delivered  to  Me  of  My  Father  "  :  "  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  Kingdom  "  ;  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away"  :  "Whosoever  shall 
be  ashamed  of  Me,  and  of  My  words,  in  this  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
be  ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father 
with  the  holy  angels "  :  "  Ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  ;  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled  :  for  all 
these  things  must  come  to  pass  "  :  "  These  are  the  be- 
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ginnings  of  sorrows  ":  "As  for  these  things  which  ye 
behold,  the  days  will  come  in  which  there  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down  " :  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  My  Father 
hath  appointed  unto  Me."  There  is  an  unearthly  quiet 
ness  and  confidence  in  utterances  such  as  these  ;  they 
sound  like  His  who  sittcth  above  the  water-flood,  and 
whose  voice  is  mighty  in  operation.  He  who  so  speaks 
holds  Himself  apart  from  the  hurrying  excitement  of 
this  world,  and  scans  and  tries  it  by  a  measure  of  His 
own  :  He  is  in  converse  with  a  glory  that  it  cannot  see. 
Surely  there  is  an  arresting  strangeness  in  this  union  of 
entire  remoteness  and  entire  humiliation  :  He  stands  so 
separate,  aloft,  unmoved  amidst  those  He  loves  and 
serves  as  none  has  loved  or  served  on  earth  before — the 
souls  that  he  will  die  to  save.  Surely,  as  we  look  into 
the  depth  of  that  mysterious  blending,  we  feel  that  our 
thoughts  are  moving  straight  towards  the  truth  that  will 
alone  account  for  it :  He  is  indeed  at  once  both  nearer  to 
us  men  than  men  had  ever  thought  that  God  could  come, 
and  higher,  too,  than  men  had  ever  thought  that  God 
could  be  ;  in  His  lowliest  abasement  He  is  none  other 
than  the  Son  of  God  ;  no  wonder  if  He,  more  than  all 
men,  acts  and  speaks  as  one  who — 

"  Hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest" — 

since  in  every  deed  and  utterance,  and  in  all  suffering 
and  silence,  He  is  the  very  Word  of  God,  One  with  the 
Father  before  all  worlds. 

Brethren,  let  us  try  more  strenuously  to  steep  our 
souls  in  that  which  He  has  made  known  to  us  of  God. 
Many  of  us  may  have  found  already  that  it  is  hard  in 
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the  full  stress  of  work  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  simple  loyalty  to  truth  and 
righteousness.  And  some  may  come  to  know  how 
terrible  it  is  to  feel  that  the  demands  of  life  are  more 
than  they  have  strength  to  meet — to  face  great  duties 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  inner  poverty  and  unreadi 
ness.  Believe  it,  our  best  hope  of  doing  right  in  such 
an  age  as  this  lies  in  keeping  ourselves  conversant  with 
greatness ;  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  our  privilege  to 
hold  that  converse,  we  must  not  fail  to  seek  it  day  by 
day  where  the  Infinite  greatness  of  Almighty  God  is 
brought  near  to  us  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
He  who  gave  calmness,  insight,  self-possession,  to  His 
saints  of  old,  will  not  leave  us  comfortless  if  we  try  to 
learn  of  Him  ;  and  amidst  the  haste  and  agitation  of 
this  world,  His  presence  will  go  with  us  and  He  will  give 
us  rest.  Those  are  wise,  far-reaching  words  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  that  were  quoted  lately  by  one  who  has  well 
known  the  strain  of  public  life:  "  Whatever  the  world 
thinks,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated  upon  God,  the 
human  soul,  and  the  summuui  bomnn,  may  possibly 
make  a  thriving  earthworm,  but  will  most  indubitably 
make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman."  Yes, 
there  is  no  equipment  for  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  is  so  necessary  as  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
recollection  of  His  presence.  Much  may  be  done,  and 
done  very  well,  by  taking  pains,  by  study  of  details,  by 
strength  of  will,  and  prudence  ;  but  all  these  things 
have  not  availed  to  save  men  from  dismally  misreading 
life  and  blundering  between  their-  temptations  and  their 
opportunities.1  To  bear  with  one  through  all  the  com- 

1  Cf.  Mozley's  Parochial  and  Occasional  Sermons,  Sermon  II. 
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motion  of  things  visible  the  under-sense  of  God — 
this  is  the  true  secret  of  simplicity  and  freedom  :  and 
this  is  only  to  be  learnt  through  that  toil  of  thought  and 
prayer  which  has  been,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  more 
broken  resolutions  than  any  other  duty  of  the  Christian 
life.  May  God  grant  us,  howsoever  often  we  have 
entered  on  that  toil  and  faltered  from  it,  still  to  try 
again  ;  and  may  He  in  whom  are  all  our  fresh  springs,  all 
our  sources  of  renewal  and  of  hope,  deliver  us  from  the 
bewilderment  of  those  who  forget  Him,  and  from  the 
incalculable  perils  of  a  prayerless  life. 


THE  INDWELLING  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE 
SOUL. 

BY  THE  VERY   REV.   G.   W.   KITCHIN,    D.D.,    DEAN   OF 
WINCHESTER.1 

"  Behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." — ST.  LUKE  xvii.  21. 

THIS  is  introspection  preferred  before  circumspection. 
It  matters  little,  it  would  seem,  that  God  is  around  us, 
if  we  know  not  that  He  is  within. 

The  world  is  full  of  anxieties  and  inquiry  as  to  what 
is  without  ;  we  wrap  ourselves  away  from  ourselves,  as 
in  the  folds  of  a  daily  newspaper.  For  it  seems  hope 
less  to  search  into  oneself,  most  disagreeable,  always 
baffling,  and  we  readily  think  it  a  vain  thing — vain  in 
both  senses — to  search  our  heart  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  yet  there  it  is.  Not  "  Lo  here  !  or  Lo  there  !  "  not 
in  the  growth  or  decadence  of  empires,  not  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Churches,  not  in  the  outward  manifestations 

1  Preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  on  Sunday,  April  23rd. 
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of  an  aimless,  so-called  spirit-life,  nor  even  in  the 
cherished  mysteries  of  a  Church,  important  as  they  are  ; 
— it  is  when  the  simple  Christian  is  on  his  knees  some 
quiet  night,  when  nothing  great  is  doing,  nor  is  the  sky 
ablaze  with  portent-fires  ;  then  it  is  that  the  still  small 
voice  is  heard,  a  voice  unheard  by  grosser  ears,  yet  clear 
and  true,  telling  the  soul  that  it  is  in  some  deep  sense 
"partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,"  and  solving  the  deep 
est  problem  of  our  being,  by  giving  us  an  assurance  of 
eternal  life. 

To  this  introspective  view  of  our  Faith,  Easter  time 
ever  calls  us.  Before  Easter  Day,  good  pious  souls,  sin- 
laden,  or  perhaps  even  because  they  areanxious  to  real 
ise  their  sinfulness  and  to  reach  a  proper  frame  of  mind, 
have  spent  a  fearsome  forty  days,  engaged  on  those  ex 
ercises  which  at  best  can  lead  us  only  to  a  knowledge  of 
our  weaker  selves,  seeking  to  revive  their  consciousness 
of  our  dependence  on  the  Re'deemer's  loving  sacrifice  for 
us.  But  once  the  tragic  hour  is  past,  these  penitential 
exercises  give  place  to  things  of  higher  worth  ;  and 
Christianity  as  a  living  elevating  power,  a  life-giving 
spirit,  begins  to  bring  us  into  another  world.  The  "  de 
structive  part"  gives  place  to  the  "constructive."  Lent 
may  have  bidden  us  "  know  ourselves  "  for  the  ejection 
of  the  evil  within,  till  we  are  clean  swept  and  garnished ; 
but  Easter,  with  the  voice  of  a  newly  awakened  spring 
tide  of  our  spiritual  year,  bids  us  acquaint  ourselves  with 
God,  with  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the 
blessings  opened  to  us  by  the  rending  of  the  veil,  by  the 
victory  over  death. 

Perhaps  in  our  day  the  Church  has  swung  over  too 
much  to  the  darker  side,  emphasising  the  sadder  as 
pects  of  Christianity,  the  tearful  solemn  spectacle  of  the 
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cross.  We  miss  the  higher  lesson  of  the  advance  and 
natural  development  of  the  Christian  life.  No  doubt, 
the  onesided  introspection  of  Lenten  penitence  is  better 
than  the  world's  vague  contentment  with  things  as  they 
are  ;  still,  it  is  negative,  at  best  purgative,  a  Purgatory,  a 
condition  out  of  which  we  must  strive  to  rise 

"  On  stepping  stones 
Of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

For  if  we  only  succeed  in  binding  ourselves  down  to 
rules  of  discipline,  we  shall  but  abide  in  the  district  of 
the  %wp.a  tyvxircov,  in  the  regulation  of  our  lower  nature; 
and  this  would  be  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  work 
out  our  salvation  without  recognising  the  true  links  of 
connection  between  our  present  and  our  future  life  ;  it 
would  assure  us  of  the  death  unto  sin,  without  teaching 
us  that  we  have  become  "  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

It  is  this  view  of  the  relation  of  God  with  man  that  I 
desire  to  consider  to-day;  to  trace  out,  however  weakly, 
the  conception  of  our  human  nature  regenerated  by  the 
rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  made  capable  of  immor 
tality,  and  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  life  enjoying  even 
here  and  now  the  first  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  These  things  are  rather  implicit  in  Holy  Writ 
than  definitely  stated  ;  yet  the  devout  student  of  the 
New  Testament  may  come  to  feel  that  after  all  the  later 
covenant,  while  it  does  not  profess  that  vouchsafed 
presence  of  the  Almighty  which  forms  the  special  mark 
of  the  Old  Testament,  has  given  us  in  its  stead  a  still 
higher  boon  by  relating  the  spiritual  nature  within  it  to 
the  highest  gift  of  God  to  man,  the  gift  of  His  presence 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  difference 
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between  the  influence  on  man  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  that  of  His  loving  care  for  us  as  ex 
pressed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

May  it  be  given  us  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
potential  qualities  of  our  being,  a  spiritual  nature  within 
us,  distinct  from  and  higher  than  all  that  physiology  or 
morals,  or  even  psychology  can  discover  in  us ;  a  germ 
of  true  life,  forming,  if  one  may  venture  on  the  phrase, 
a  transcendent  fourth  nature  in  man,  which  may  almost 
seem  to  answer  to  that  fascinating  "  Fourth  Dimension," 
over  which  dreamers  love  to  stretch  the  wings  of  their 
imagination,  soaring  beyond  the  intelligible  limits  of 
things,  the  bounds  of  our  experience.  To  lay  down  in 
hard  lines  the  quality  of  this  higher  element  in  us  would 
be  impossible  :  as  with  the  Divine  Nature,  so  with  the 
human,  there  are  depths  which  we  cannot  fathom  ;  and 
above  all,  there  is  a  personal  life,  related  to,  even  analo 
gous  to,  the  life  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  which  is  the 
key  to  all  our  mysteries  of  being,  of  eternal  hope;  which 
teaches  us  to  feel  the  sacramental  bonds  that  draw  us 
near  to  God. 

"  When  souls  are  great,  they  see  with  other  eyes." 

Herein  lies  true  second  sight,  in  the  glimpses  of  higher 
things  vouchsafed  to  more  spiritual  natures.  It  is  this 
power  of  "  other  sight "  which  in  the  world  of  letters 
marks  out  the  man  of  genius  ;  for  it  overflows  into  his 
style,  which  shines  illumined  by  the  power  of  special 
insight  and  appreciation  of  truth.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
this  high  quality  ;  and  nowhere  does  it  show  itself  more 
clearly  than  in  the  high  impassioned  periods  in  which 
(i  Cor.  xv.)  St.  Paul  faces  the  mysteries  of  death,  and 
man's  re-creation  to  a  blessed  immortality. 

VOL,    XX.  22 
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We  are  sometimes  warned  oft  my  text,  as  from 
dangerous  ground.  For  directly  \ve  begin  to  think  of 
"  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles,  which  is 
Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  are  suspected  of 
falling  into  company  with  the  Mystics,  and  they  are 
much  accused  of  being  unpractical  folk.  Thus,  for  ex 
ample,  we  read  that  "  William  Law  was  a  Mystic,  and 
the  words,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you/  are 
the  well  from  which  every  mystic  must  draw."  Jakob 
Behmen  first  sent  Law  to  this  well.  To  find  or  know 
God  in  reality  by  any  outward  proofs,  or  by  anything 
but  God  Himself  made  manifest  and  self-evident  in  you, 
will  never  be  your  case  here  or  hereafter.  That  "the 
old  men  should  dream  dreams,  and  the  young  men  see 
visions  "  has  always  been  a  terror  to  even-going  people  ; 
and  the  words  mystic,  visionary,  unpractical,  revolution 
ary,  rise  quickly  to  our  lips.  So  little  faith  have  we  all 
in  the  wider  horizons,  so  little  can  we  realize  a  world 
beyond  the  world  of  sense. 

And  yet  it  is  not  solely  the  dreaming  ot  a  Behmen  or 
a  Tolstoi,  or  the  more  orthodox  aspirations  of  a  William 
Law.  This  doctrine  of  the  union  of  man  with  God  also 
affects  minds  of  very  different  stamps.  I  know  an  in 
tensely  practical  man,  lord  and  maker  of  a  great  fortune, 
one  standing  at  the  other  extreme  from  the  dreamer, 
who  has  inscribed  these  very  words,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you,"  on  the  walls  and  the  entrance 
to  his  house,  because  he  firmly  believes  that  therein  he 
has  found  the  true  answer  to  his  aspirations  ;  the  clew 
to  lead  him  out  of  the  tangle  of  a  busy  life.  Truth  is, 
that  behind  every  revelation  of  God  there  must  be 
mystery,  for  God  is  God  and  we  are  men  ;  and  the  reve 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  self-condemned 
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if  it  did  not  raise  more  questions  than  it  solves.  For  a 
revelation  must  be  relative  to  the  state  of  those  who  are 
to  receive  it ;  and  if  man  be  the  lowest  of  the  living 
creatures  to  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  revelation,  we 
must  expect  that  behind  the  little  knowledge  within 
our  reach  lies  hid  an  infinite  world  of  further  truth,  to 
which  we  cannot  rise  as  yet.  We  must  expect  that 
further  world  of  truth  to  be  only  dimly  discernible,  even 
by  the  most  spiritual  among  us.  If 

"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  more  light,  through  chinks  that  time  has  made," 

it  is  even  more  true  that  within  the  active  life  of  man 
is  a  real  spiritual  life  which  can  receive — not  because  it 
is  old  and  worn,  but  because  it  is  ever  young,  and 
vigorous,  and  eternal — more  and  more  of  the  Divine 
afflatus,  more  and  more  of  the  blessed  communion  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  man,  of  Christ  our  Lord.  There 
is  no  deeper  saying  in  St.  Paul  than  that  Trveu/uari/ca 
7rv€Vfj,aTiKa)<i  SiaKpiverat.  It  is  the  spirit  of  man  alone 
that  can  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  For, 
as  says  William  Law  very  truly,  "  Our  spiritual  life 
arises  from  some  invisible  union  with  God,  or  some 
Divine  influence,  which,  in  this  state  of  life,  we  cannot 
comprehend."  For  we  are  very  far  from  being  able  to 
grasp  the  whole  circuit  of  man's  life  of  sense — how  much 
less  the  impalpable  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 

The  whole  is  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna 
tion  of  Christ.  If  He  has  thus  closed  the  rift  between 
us  and  God,  it  follows  that  the  theory  of  Christianity 
must  be  based  on  this  union  in  Him,  of  the  human 
with  the  Divine.  The  first  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  the  second  man  in  the  image  of  Christ.  Else 
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why  should  Paul  cry,  oS?  Trd\iv  ujS/v 
liopfywdfi  eV  tyuv  (Gal.  iv.  19)  to  his  "little  children" 
among  the  Galatians,  or  why  should  St.  Peter  speak  of 
our  "  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  after  we  have 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world,"  thus 
echoing  the  "incorruptible"  of  St.  Paul's  resurrection 
chapter  ?  Nor  in  any  other  way  can  we  understand 
the  apostle's  splendid  burst  of  confidence  (2  Cor.  iii.  8), 
"  We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  this  application  to  men  of  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,  by  which  He  triumphed  over  death,  and  brought 
us  Easter  hopes  and  blessings,  which  gives  life  to  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  to  each  Christian  soul  among  us. 
This  it  is  that  makes  the  regeneration  of  the  babe  a 
true  thing,  a  first  contact  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  This  gives  true  force  and  blessing 
to  Holy  Communion  ;  this  sanctifies  each  faithful  human 
breast.  Strange  that  in  our  straining  after  reverence, 
and  our  attempt  to  give  the  Holy  Sacrament  full  hon 
our,  we  seem  destined  to  endanger  the  true  spiritual 
virtue  of  the  ordinance ;  in  striving  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  it,  we  only  draw  it  down  to  some  material  theory,  and 
drop  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 

The  framework  of  the  Church — though  the  most 
obvious  intent  of  it  may  be  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
though  for  that  purpose  it  must  cherish  the  deposit  of 
doctrine  and  "the  faith" — has  also  a  higher  and  better 
object,  an  object  too  much  overlooked  by  us,  namely,  the 
protection  and  application  of  this  central  faith,  the  doc 
trine  of  the  presence  of  God  in  us  and  with  us.  If  this 
be  forgotten,  the  framework  may  indeed  continue,  with 
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all  its  massive  power  of  Church,  and  priesthood,  and 
ordinances,  and  may  still  be  a  true  conservative  element 
in  social  life ;  and  this  has  ere  now  enabled  Christianity 
to  bridge  over  some  of  the  dark  abysses  of  time,  pro 
tecting  a  germ  which  has  again  sprung  into  life,  after 
ages  of  apparent  deadness,  under  the  renewed  sunshine 
of  the  Divine  presence.  Still,  this  outer  frame  will  ever 
tend  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  inner  life.  We  have  seen 
it  over  and  over  again.  Built  as  a  defence  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  framed  as  the  channel  of  God's 
grace,  laden  with  the  solemn  charge  of  dispensing  His 
Word  and  Sacraments,  and  blessed  with  His  Presence, 
the  Church,  as  it  stands  "  four  square  to  every  wind  that 
blows,"  has  once  and  again  been  tempted  to  materialise 
herself,  and  to  regard  her  walls  as  the  end  and  object  of 
her  being.  Her  bulwarks  have  become  at  last  bulwarks 
against  the  presence  of  God,  rather  than  the  casket  for 
the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  Thus  we  are  apt,  in  our 
views  of  Holy  Communion,  to  localise  the  thought  of 
God,  and  to  run  a  risk  of  giving  a  material  tone  to  our 
most  spiritual  service.  The  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
that  sacrament,  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  all  faithful 
souls,  the  deepest  and  most  blessed  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith,  becomes  none  the  less  real  by  being  kept  scrupu 
lously  clear  of  all  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  some  mys 
terious  manner  of  physical  transmutation  or  combination. 
One  sees  with  deep  regret  that  in  our  Church  some 
seem  eager  to  substitute  a  presence  in  the  ordinance  for 
a  Presence  in  the  soul  of  each  believer.  We  multiply 
our  ceremonies,  we  copy  the  solemn  forms  of  other 
Churches,  and  think  thus  to  do  the  more  honour  to  the 
blessed  Sacrament.  We  treat  the  elements  with  excess 
of  reverence — a  reverence  allowable,  if  it  simply  expresses 
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our  thankfulness  to  God  for  this  deepest  mystery  of  His 
union  with  us  in  Christ,  but  very  dangerous  to  true 
religion,  if  it  be  meant  to  express  a  belief  that  the  Divine 
Nature  is  in  any  \vay  entangled  in  material  symbols  of 
His  presence.  In  many  ways — too  many  to  be  dwelt 
upon  now — men  are  being  trained  into  a  belief  in  a  local 
ised  Saviour,  into  a  reliance  on  the  priestly  power,  into 
that  substitution  for  our  personal  union  with  God  of  that 
corporate  relation  in  the  Church,  against  which  in  former 
days  our  forefathers  made  so  brave  a  stand.  Let  us  not 
fear  to  re-assert  the  deeper  and  more  solemn  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  remembering  the  words  of 
Christ — "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Thank 
ful  as  we  are  for  His  ordinances,  and  for  the  shelter  of  His 
Church,  we  are  far  more  thankful  in  our  souls  for  Him  ; 
His  presence  in  a  Christian  heart  is  the  true  mystery  of 
redemption.  The  Lord's  Supper  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  ordained  means  whereby  we  strengthen  and  refresh 
our  souls,  and  drink  in  ever  more  and  more  of  the  pre 
sence  of  Christ.  But  the  essential  matter,  the  point  of 
the  great  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  lies  first  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  each  soul  for  Christ,  and  next,  in  the  power  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  body. 

The  tendency  to  harden  everything  into  a  formula 
has  stopped  thinking  men  again  and  again  from  looking 
at  the  two  difficult  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  spiritual  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the 
human  soul.  Here  we  stand  on  the  margin  of  that 
higher  life,  chilled  by  mists  of  speculation,  fearful  to 
advance.  How  can  we  prove  that"  God  is  in  us  of  a 
truth  "  ?  How  protect  ourselves  from  charges  of  vague 
ness,  dreaminess,  baseless  speculations  ?  Why  leave  the 
"solid  ground  of  fact"  ?  Why  try  to  project  ourselves 
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so  far  ?  Why  speculate  on  the  "  verge  of  the  unknow 
able  "  ?  Well,  in  fact,  we  find  this  "  verge  of  the  un 
knowable"  the  doorway  to  the  Agnostic's  lair,  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Who  is  there — physiologist, 
anatomist,  moralist,  psychologist — who  does  not  find  at 
last  that  he  has  come  face  to  face  with  these  same 
difficulties  of  the  limitation  of  our  nature  and  our  know 
ledge  ?  And  if  such  limitations  are  found  in  the  worlds 
of  matter,  of  conduct,  of  logic  and  thought,  what  wonder 
if,  in  pressing  onward,  we  are  also  confronted  with  them 
in  this  higher  sphere  ?  All  religion  must  move  along 
this  "  verge  of  the  unknowable."  In  this  most  solemn 
land,  in  which  the  shadows  are  so  like  realities,  we  must 
not  hope  for  safety  by  demanding  logical  proofs  ;  or 
think  to  find  God  by  demonstrating  Him  :  nor  can  we 
rest  in  the  fabric  of  the  church,  or  in  the  physical  pre 
sentment  of  the  sacraments.  Our  road — and  it  is  the 
Scripture  path — out  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  recognising 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul.  To  be 
conscious  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us  "is 
what  is  needed,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to  set  out 
the  psychological  manner  of  the  relation.  There  exists 
the  promise  of  this  renewed  nature  in  us  ;  there  are  fa 
voured  human  beings  who  seem  always  to  live  in  the  actual 
presence  of  and  communion  with  God  ;  to  the  world  they 
may,  like  St.  Paul,  be  the  "babblers";  to  themselves 
they  are  the  possessors  of  the  kernel  of  the  truth — the 
truth  of  the  revival  within  them  of  the  Divine  element 
by  the  goodness  of  Him  who  died  and  rose  again.  "  Our 
spiritual  life  (says  Law  again)  arises  from  some  invisible 
union  with  God,  or  some  Divine  influence,  which  in  this 
state  of  life  we  cannot  comprehend."  "  Had  we  not  this 
Divine  element  within  us,"  he  adds,  "  we  could  no  more 
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desire  to  know  anything  about  God  than  the  worms  ot 
the  earth  can  begin  to  hunger  after  syllogisms,  or  crawl 
about  in  quest  of  them."  And  he  adds  again,  that  "  God 
within  man  is  his  Divine  Life,  his  Divine  Light,  his  Di 
vine  Love  ;  while  Satan  within  him  is  his  life  of  self,  of 
earthly  wisdom,  of  falsehood,  wrath,  pride  and  vanity. 
There  is  no  middle  way  between  these  two."  It  is  only 
by  prayerful  acceptance  of  the  link  which  binds  our 
souls  and  God,  and  by  our  steadfast  endeavour  to  live 
according  to  so  high  destiny,  that  we  can  hope  to  triumph 
in  the  struggle  betwixt  what  is  higher  than  ourselves 
and  what  is  lower  than  ourselves,  betwixt  God  and 
Satan.  Of  the  fact  what  thoughtful  Christian  man  can 
have  a  doubt  ?  and  who  would  willingly  relinquish  the 
hope  bound  up  therewith  ?  Our  faith  is  weak,  our 
power  of  realizing  what  God  has  done  for  us  and 
has  in  store  for  us,  so  small,  that  we  live  half  our  lives 
unconscious  of  the  heavenly  gift ;  nay,  we  are  scared  and 
startled  when  these  stranger  thoughts  are  pressed  on  us. 
Then  it  is  that  we  feel  (as  Wordsworth  puts  it  in  the 
Ode  on  tJie  Intimations  of  Immortality] 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised." 

For  eternal  life  draws  our  thoughts  out  of  this  present 
world  into  another  world,  in  which  all  that  we  now 
measure  by  will  avail  no  more.  We  think  of  heaven  by 
analogies  of  our  present  life ;  we  never  lose  sight  of  the 
clock,  or  of  the  law  of  gravity,  our  clothing  and  our  food, 
and  all  the  details  of  our  surroundings.  Yet  these 
things  are  but  the  shadows,  and  the  things  of  the  spirit 
the  realities.  What  we  can  do  is  to  believe  that  Eternal 
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Life  is  a  state,  and  not  a  process  ;  and  that  it  begins 
here  for  us,  and  is  as  real  now  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 
And  this,  because  the  Presence  of  the  Almighty  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  future,  but  of  to-day.  For  "  this  is  eternal 
life,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  The  deepest  chasm 
of  death  closes  up,  and  spite  of  all  its  terrors  ceases  to 
be  a  "great  gulf  fixed,"  for  those  who  live  with  God 
while  here.  The  spiritual  nature  in  us,  even  though  it 
may  take  strange  hues  of  tone  and  texture  from  its 
surroundings  of  soul  and  body,  is  the  imperishable  por 
tion  of  our  being.  Nor  will  there  be  break*  in  the 
sequence  and  continuity  of  our  true  existence.  He  who 
has  gone  before  "to  prepare  a  place  for  us,"  remains  also 
with  us  and  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory.  This  Christ,  who 
has  redeemed  us  from  the  lower  life,  who  has  implanted 
in  us  this  blessed  "  particle  of  the  Divine  nature  ; " 
this  "Divinae  particula  aura;"  has  given  us  the  power 
of  attaining  to  eternal  life.  Held  by  His  hand  and 
guided  by  His  voice,  we  pass  inspired  through  a  danger 
ous  world.  And  here  lies  the  great  responsibility  and 
trial  of  our  human  existence.  We  may  tread  down 
beneath  the  heavy  foot  of  sensuous  life  the  spiritual 
power  within  us,  we  may  "  quench  the  Spirit "  by  way 
ward  folly,  we  may  live  as  those  who  have  no  other  life 
than  this.  But  let  us  who  are  of  the  day  live  as  chil 
dren  of  the  day — children  of  a  Divine  Father,  heirs  to 
an  eternal  home. 
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THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

(From  the  Gospel?) 

THE  KING  OF  SALEM. 

"  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee." — ST.  MATT.  xxi.  5. 

WHEN  our  Blessed  Lord  was  taking  leave  of  His  disciples  at  the 
Last  Supper,  the  one  great  lesson  and  dying  injunction  which  He 
left  them  was  of  loving  one  another.  Very  seasonably,  therefore, 
does  our  Church  take  up  at  once  the  same  Divine  note  when  she 
bids  us  look  for  His  return  ;  beginning  thus  our  Epistle  for  to 
day,  Owe  110  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.  Not  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  obligation  only,  but  fulfil  every  duty  of  every 
kind  to  every  man,  except  that  of  love  ;  for  that  you  can  never 
sufficiently  discharge  ;  you  must  be  ever  owing  and  ever  paying, 
for  it  must  be  like  the  love  of  God,  in  which  you  can  never  go  far 
enough.  The  more  we  love,  the  more  we  shall  feel  the  debt,  and 
the  more  we  feel  the  debt,  the  more  shall  we  grow  in  humility. 

I.  Let  your  only  debt  be  love  ;  for,  adds  St.  Paul,  he  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  Law. 

No  duty  is  omitted  where  love  is.  Love  shall  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  ;  love  alone  shall  not  fail  on  the  great  day  ;  love  unites  to 
God  ;  amidst  the  darkness  of  this  world  love,  as  St.  John  describes 
it,  is  light  ;  and  to  walk  in  love  is  to  walk  in  the  light.  Love  is  the 
best  preparation  for  beholding  Christ,  who  hath  so  loved  us  ;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  connect  it  with  the  great  morning  of 
Christ's  appearing  :  He  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto,  yet  by  love  we  in  some  sense  draw  more  and  more 
near  unto  Him. 

And  that  knowing  the  time,  adds  St.  Paul,  lifting  up  the  Advent 
trumpet,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep — the  sleep 
of  this  world  with  all  its  dreams — for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer 
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than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand. 
Very  beautiful  and  forcible  is  this  comparison  of  Scripture,  where 
by  our  present  condition  is  likened  to  the  night,  and  that  which 
approaches  to  the  day.  And  no  doubt  the  expression  contains  a 
great  truth  and  reality,  that  the  Advent  which  approaches  is  like 
the  sudden  breaking  in  of  daylight  would  be  to  those  who  had 
been  always  in  the  dark,  or  knew  nothing  but  the  night.  What 
wonderful  things  would  the  light  reveal  to  them,  which  they  now 
only  see  darkly,  or  feel  around  !  It  will  be  .like  sight  suddenly 
given  to  the  born  blind.  What  a  new  world  would  burst  upon  him  ! 
what  faces,  what  eyes,  what  companies  of  which  he  can  now  form 
no  idea,  and  himself  also,  like  a  blind  man  seeing  for  the  first  time 
his  own  countenance  in  a  mirror  !  This  state,  Holy  Scripture 
assures  us,  is  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  is  fast  approaching,  is  just 
appearing.  And  here  it  is  as  if  there  were  signs  of  the  coming 
dawn,  the  birds  twittering  under  the  roof,  or  such  other  tokens  that 
the  night  was  on  the  wane,  and  men  were  waking  each  other  and 
saying,  It  is  now  time  to  arise  ;  it  is  time  to  put  on  our  armour, 
our  clothing  for  the  day. 

II.  Thus  the  Epistle  for  to-day  is  like  the  herald  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  His  paths 
straight/'  It  sounds  all  of  preparation  for  His  appearing  in  light 
and  glory.  But  the  Gospel  carries  us  back  to  His  former  Advent, 
and  His  visiting  us  in  great  humility.  It  is  the  account  of  His 
great  kingly  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday.  As  the 
Great  High  Priest  that  was  to  be,  He  offered  up  Himself  on  the 
Cross ;  as  the  Prophet,  He  foretold  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  of  all 
future  things  pertaining  to  His  Church  ;  but  as  the  promised  King 
of  the  Jews,  He  showed  Himself  on  this  occasion; — condescend 
ing  to  take  upon  Himself  something  as  it  were  of  earthly  pomp, 
yet  with  such  extreme  lowliness,  that  the  circumstance  is  precisely 
of  the  same  character  as  when  He  was  born  in  a  stable  ;  when  He 
girded  Himself  as  a  slave -to  wash  His  disciples'  feet.  The  Pro 
phets  had  described  Him  as  a  King,  and  as  a  King  He  appears,  to 
fulfil  the  Prophets,  and  by  such  fulfilment  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of 
those  who  would  hereafter  look  upon  these  as  fulfilled  in  Him. 
As  a  King  indeed,  but  as  one  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  whose  only  manifestation  here  below  is  in  more  exceeding 
lowliness  ;  as  a  King  indeed,  but  to  the  eyes  of  this  world  having 
in  His  appearance  something  so  little  kingly,  as  not  to  have 
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alarmed  the  Roman,  nor  given   occasion   to  Chief  Priests,   nor 
exalted  any  disciple  with  ambition. 

What  a  wonderful  contrast  is  the  story  of  this  Gospel  to  His 
next  appearing,  for  which  we  daily  wait,  when  all  the  dead  shall 
be  moved  at  His  coming,  and  all  the  living ;  when  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  shall  fall,  and  earth  and  heaven  shall  take  wing  before 
His  face,  and  when  there  will  be  no  more  asking,  Who  is  this? 
For  all  shall  know  Him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest — all  shall 
know  Him  as  "Jesus  the  Prophet" — the  Prophet,  indeed  the  more 
than  Prophet,  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  all  things— the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  who  "  rideth  upon  the  heavens  as 
it  were  upon  a  horse"  ;  who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot ;  who 
cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  His  saints,  when  some  He  will 
"  bring  with  Him,"  them  that  are  "with  the  Lord";  and  some 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  Him  at  His  coming — the  saints  that  are  on 
earth. 

But  what  is  the  peculiar  lesson  which  our  Lord  would  teach  us 
with  such  altered  tokens  of  His  gracious  presence  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  it  signifies  that  it  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
how  we  keep  holy  the  house  of  Prayer.  This  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  all  religion  ;  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  and  spring  from  which 
flows  the  stream  of  life  ;  and  if  this  be  polluted,  all  must  be  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  wickedness.  Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God.  Surely  there  was  great  evil  then  in  Jerusalem  ;  in  the 
councils  of  the  chief  priests,  in  the  court  of  Herod,  in  the  popular 
keeping  of  this  festival ;  but  one  thing  only  made  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb  to  burst  forth  as  a  flame  anticipating  the  last  judgment,  and 
this  was  want  of  reverence  in  God's  house.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  and  important  lesson  it  would  impress  on  us.  Worship 
God  aright,  and  all  will  be  well.  Come  before  Him  without  fear, 
and  all  your  life  will  be  as  a  city  over  which  Christ  weeps. 

/.  Williams. 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
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THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

(From  the  Epistle?) 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  APOSTOLICAL  TOLERATION. 

"  Receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God." 
— ROM.  xv.  7. 

"  To  receive  the  weak,"  to  tolerate  differences,  to  bear  with  infirm 
ities,  to  recognise  the  sacredness  of  scruples  with  which  we  have 
ourselves  no  sympathy — this  is  the  doctrine  of  this  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  has  been  well  called  the  charter  of 
Christian  liberty,  the  bond  of  Christian  charity,  the  standard  of 
Christian  unity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  various  characteristics  ot 
the  practical  and  concluding  portions  of  the  apostle's  teaching. 
Read  over  the  precepts  of  that  chapter  ;  consider  how  many  are 
the  errors  which  with  one  blow  it  puts  to  flight,  how  many  are  the 
wise  truths  which  it  brings  out,  how  far  forward  it  reaches  into  the 
future,  how  firmly  it  grounds  itself  on  the  gospel  history  in  the 
past ;  how  evangelical  it  is  in  its  foundation,  how  catholic  in  its 
scope,  how  philosophical,  how  modern  in  its  application. 

Tolerant,  enlightened,  charitable,  liberal  as  we  may  boast  our- 
ourselves  to  be,  yet  the  apostle  has  gone  beyond  us  ;  he  has 
reached  a  height  to  which  we  have  not  yet  attained  ;  in  him  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  world . 

I.  Such  a  statement  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  carries  with  it 
always  a  twofold  lesson.  First,  it  is  a  testimony  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  him — it  reminds  us  that  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught  is  not  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live, — nay, 
rather,  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  us  still  in  the  very  points  on 
which  we  most  pride  ourselves.  It  reminds  us  that  the  widest  free 
dom,  the  manliest  independence,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
humblest  devotion,  with  the  purest  simplicity  of  faith  ;  nay,  rather, 
that  each  grows  out  of  and  into  the  other.  Look  once  more  at 
this  chapter,  and  see  how  profoundly  Christian,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  spirit  from  which  all  his  toleration  springs.  Here, 
if  anywhere  in  his  writings,  we  see  the  proof  of  what  I  observed 
here  before — how  the  apostle  and  his  Master  are  one.  "  None  of 
us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  So  he  lays  the 
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oundation  of  true  Christian  toleration,  not  in  self  independence  but 
in  mutual  dependence.  Let  no  one  after  this  bring  a  disparaging 
accusation  against  the  duty  of  toleration,  of  forbearance,  as  though 
it  were  a  mere  heathen  moral  virtue  ;  let  no  one  after  this  bring  a 
disparaging  accusation  against  religion,  as  though  it  encouraged 
narrowness  or  persecution  or  bigotry.  No  ;  it  is  a  duty  most 
difficult,  a  virtue  most  rare  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  most  apostolical,  it  is 
a  virtue  most  evangelical,  most  Christlike. 

II.  And  this  leads  me,  in  the  second  place,  to  ask  how  this  duty 
may  be  best  brought  horns  to  ourselves.  It  may  have  seemed, 
perhaps,  apostle's  doctrine — may  apply  to  great  concerns  ot 
churches  and  states,  but  not  to  the  humbler  matters  of  life,  in 
which  most  of  us,  happily  far  removed  from  such  controversies, 
have  no  interest.  But  not  so.  Moderation  and  forbearance,  and 
respect  to  the  consciences  of  others,  are  graces  too  blessed  not  to 
be  useful  anywhere.  Intolerance  and  hasty  judgment  are  evils  too 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  not  to  be  found  everywhere. 

1.  And  first,  the  lesson  applies  directly  even  to  those  who  would 
perhaps  least  expect  it. 

Remember  that  there  are  characters  which  you  cannot  fully 
understand,  and  for  which  you  must  therefore  make  allowance. 
Remember  that  although  you  cannot  see  the  reason,  others  may 
be  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  of  that  which  to  you  seems 
strange  and  doubtful.  Remember  that  it  is  good  "  not  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stum- 
bleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  Remember  that  you 
especially  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  yourselves.  Remember  that  you  are  to  "  receive  " 
one  another,  to  "  receive  "  the  advances,  the  intentions  of  your 
superiors,  to  "  receive  "  the  will  for  the  deed,  to  "  receive  "  things 
not  as  they  may  seem  to  you,  but  as  you  know  that  they  are  meant 
by  others.  "  Receive  ye  one  another  as  Christ  also  received  you, 
to  the  glory  of  God"— for  that  common  glory  for  which  we  all 
alike  must  work. 

2.  And  next,  if  we  turn  to  ourselves  generally,  what  can  I  say 
more  than  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  or  even  in  the  same 
words  ?     The  folly,  the  narrowness,  the  perverseness,  the  intoler 
ance  of  the  young  is  indeed  often  the  best  lesson,  the  best  warning 
to  children  of  a  larger  growth  in  after  years. 

"  Receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  received  us  ; "  this  is  the 
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key-note  of  the  apostle's  argument,  and  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  "  Receive,"  that  is,  "  take  to  yourselves,"  "  take  to  your 
bosoms,"  "  place  in  your  full  view,"  those  whose  scruples  or  whose 
want  of  scruples,  whose  overweakness  or  whose  overstrength  we 
naturally  would  put  from  us,  and  thrust  into  the  distance. 

"  Receive  them."  If  they  are  unknown  to  us,  if  they  are  far  oft, 
let  us  rejoice  in  seeing  them,  let  us  find  out  how  much  better  they 
themselves  are  than  our  own  expectations,  than  our  conceptions 
of  them,— nay,  than  their  own  professions,  than  their  own  repre 
sentations  of  themselves. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 

Canterbury  Sermons,  p.  172. 


THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

(From  the  Gospel?) 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

"Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent 
two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Him,  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come, 
or  do  we  look  for  another?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and 
show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see."— Sr.  MATT. 
xi.  2-4. 

I.  IT  was  a  brief  and  remarkable  question  which  the  forerunner 
requested  his  disciples  to  ask  :  "Art  Thou  He  that  should  come, 
or  do  we  look  for  another? "  Its  brevity  has  been  supposed  to  be 
token  the  spirit  of  sadness  which  prompted  it.  But  St.  John  was 
always  terse  and  to  the  point.  Those  models  of  practical  advice 
(recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  the  third  chapter)  which  the  Baptist  gave 
to  the  people,  publicans,  and  soldiers,  who  came  to  him  to  be  told 
what  to  do,  have  the  same  curtness.  He  was  not  the  man,  like 
Nicodemus,  who  began  with  a  compliment.  He  said  plainly  what 
was  to  be  said,  and  no  more.  The  austerity  of  his  life  was  in  har 
mony  with  his  style.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
brevity  of  the  question.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  discern  what  was  the 
motive  of  this  embassy.  It  will  be  easier  to  adopt  a  negative 
method  in  our  inquiry,  and  thus  first  shut  off  interpretations  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  mission  of  the  Baptist. 

We  cannot  admit  that  St.  John  asked  the  question  of  our  text 
because  he  stood  in  doubt  himself  as  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
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"  the  coming  One."  That  the  saints  of  God  have  been  tempted  by 
doubt  is  of  course  admitted.  The  Psalmist  was  tempted,  and  his 
"steps  had  well-nigh  slipped"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2)  when  he  considered 
the  inequality  which  marked  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
dispensing  prosperity  to  the  wicked  and  adversity  to  the  just. 
Elijah  cast  himself  down  beneath  the  juniper  tree,  and  in  a  mo 
ment  of  depression  and  distrust  "  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die"  (i  Kings  xix.  4).  St.  Thomas  doubted  about  Christ's 
resurrection.  Temptations  against  the  great  virtues,  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  are  favourite  ones  with  Satan  in  times  of  trial  and  in  the 
hour  of  death.  And  sometimes  God's  servants  are  permitted  to 
fail  for  a  time,  that  they  may  know  their  own  weakness  and  be 
deepened  in  humility.  Thus  it  has  been  thought  that  the  message 
is  evidence  that  St.  John  himself  wavered,  when  in  the  prison,  about 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Messiahship  ;  that  "  the  eye  of  the  caged 
eagle"  was  for  awhile  filmed,  and  that  the  last  recorded  act  of  the 
Baptist  was  the  result  of  a  momentary  eclipse  of  faith. 

Another  interpretation  charges  the  Baptist  with  impatience,  and 
regards  the  message  as  equivalent  to  a  "rebuke  "of  Christ,  be 
cause  He  did  not  exercise  for  His  servant's  deliverance  the  mira 
culous  powers,  the  effects  of  which  were  reported  to  him  in  the 
prison.  Doubtless,  here  again  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  was  im 
patient,  and  "spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips";  and  that  the  saints 
are  promised  no  immunity  from  temptations  to  anger.  It  must 
have  been  tantalizing  to  think  of  the  disciples  who  were  continu 
ally  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  their  Master's  presence,  whilst  he, 
the  forerunner,  the  one  through  whose  ministry  all  men  should 
believe,  was  left  to  languish  and  to  die  in  the  dungeon,  as  if  for 
gotten.  Such  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this  "  agitated  mes 
sage"  we  dismiss,  as  inconsistent  with  the  Baptist's  character  and 
office,  with  His  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  and  with  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  this  inquiry.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  four  grounds 
upon  which  we  reject  those  explanations  which  attribute  the  ques 
tion  of  our  text  to  unbelief  or  impatience. 

All  that  we  are  told  in  Holy  Scripture  respecting  St.  John  the 
Baptist  represents  him  as  a  strong  character.  As  was  said  by  one 
of  our  great  poets  of  another,  his 

"  Soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  was  faithful  to  grace,  it  was  St. 
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John  the  Baptist,  if  we  measure  his  attainments  by  his  oppor 
tunities.  An  unbending  type  of  character,  not  "  a  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind,"  it  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  all  else  which  is  re 
corded  in  Holy  Scripture  about  him,  to  suppose  that  his  last  re 
corded  action  is  the  result  of  weakness  and  of  vacillancy. 

Further,  if  we  add  to  this  considerations  which  are  inseparable 
rom  the  nature  of  his  office,  we  shall  see  how  contrary  to  his  mis 
sion  is  the  idea  that  he  doubted  about  Christ.  His  office  was  to 
witness  to  Christ,  and  this  office  he  fulfilled,  says  St.  Bernard,  "  by 
his  words,  with  his  finger,  and  by  his  life."  But  if  the  morning 
star,  the  harbinger  of  day,  loses  its  brilliancy  when  the  clouds  of 
tribulation  begin  to  wrap  around  it,  it  ceases  to  fulfil  its  function. 
It  appears  to  me  as  inconsistent  with  his  mission,  that  one  who 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light,  the  raison  tVetre  of  whose 
existence  was  this,  should  fail  to  do  so  in  the  hour  of  adversity  and 
approaching  death. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  remember,  in  estimating  the  motives 
of  the  Baptist's  message,  what  a  knowledge  of  Christ  he  possessed, 
how  rich  had  been  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit  to  his  soul.  As  it 
was  appointed  in  the  Providence  of  God  that  he  should  go  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  so  he  was  permitted  to  know  the  great  truths 
which  relate  to  the  Divine  Saviour. 

Lastly,  the  answer  of  Christ  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that 
St.  John's  message  was  the  result  of  feebleness  and  of  doubt.  The 
fact  that  when  John  had  "heard  the  works  of  Christ"  he  de 
spatched  these  messengers,  is  opposed  to  the  explanation  that  his 
faith  was  failing  him.  And  then  our  Lord  witnesses  to  the  great 
ness  of  his  witness.  He  is,  He  says,  more  than  a  prophet,  and  no 
one  greater  than  he  had  been  born  of  woman  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Incarnation.  This  was  great  praise.  John  was  no  variable  cha 
racter,  like  the  reed  which  bends  with  the  passing  breeze,  but 
inflexible  and  firm.  John  was  no  sensualist,  or  self-indulgent 
courtier,  but  a  man  of  self-control  and  austere  life.  John  was  more 
than  a  prophet  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  in  his  nearness 
to  Christ.  All  this  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  notion 
that  John,  at  that  moment  in  prison,  was  wavering  in  faith,  and  his 
soul  clouded  with  doubt. 

II.  But  what,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  this  message  ?  St.  John, 
we  believe,  was  thereby  fulfilling  his  office.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
his  mission.  His  work  was,  like  that  of  all  faithful  ministers,  to 

VOL.    XX.  23 
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point  to  Christ,  to  lead  to  Christ.  He  says  of  our  Lord,  "  Hemust 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease  ; "  not  in  faith,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
His  ministry.  John  was  in  this  sense  to  be  eclipsed,  and  this 
obscuration  he  was  now  assisting  to  bring  about.  He  had  a  few 
disciples  who  were  attached  to  him,  and  clung  to  him  in  the  prison. 
He  wants  to  draft  them  off  to  Christ.  He  longs  to  bring  them 
under  the  charm  of  "the  Bridegroom's  voice." 

Let  us  learn  from  St.  John's  message,  to  use  all  means  of  grace 
which  God  may  vouchsafe  to  us  in  His  Church  to  lead  us  on  to 
Christ.  His  ministers.  His  Sacraments,  His  Word,  His  saints, 
must,  like  John  the  Baptist,  ever  be  pointing  to  Him .  Christ  alone 
can  satisfy  our  needs.  He  is  the  fount  of  grace.  Religion  must 
not  be  second-hand.  We  must,  like  St.  John's  disciples,  experience 
its  power  in  our  souls. 

W.  H.  Hut  chinos. 

Sermons  for  the  People,  p.  58. 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

(From  the  Gospel.} 
THE  VOICE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

"I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying   in  the  wilderness,   Make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord." — ST.  JOHN  i.  23. 

WE  heard  last  Sunday  of  the  Baptist  in  his  weakness  :  to-day  we 
read  of  the  Baptist  in  his  strength.  Like  Elijah  in  whose  spirit 
and  power  he  came,  he  had  his  season  of  depression.  Elijah  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  in  the  reaction  (as  it  were)  of  his  great  triumph 
on  Mount  Carmel,  and  complained  of  his  desertion  ;  said  that  he 
was  left  alone  in  God's  service,  and  even  requested  for  himself  that 
he  might  die :  and  God  was  pleased  to  reassure  him  by  an  appro 
priate  word  of  comfort  and  by  a  wholesome  commission  of  duty. 
The  Baptist,  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  in  a  condition,  at  the  close 
of  life,  of  solitude  and  inactivity :  he  was  a  prisoner,  soon  to  be  a 
martyr,  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth :  and  in  that  position,  though 
we  read  not  that  his  faith  actually  deserted  him,  we  read  at  least 
that  he  desired  a  new  token,  a  sealing  evidence,  of  its  reasonable 
ness  and  of  its  truth. 

But  if  we  would  judge  a  man  justly,  we  must  look  at  him  in  his 
health  and  in  his  activity.     That  is  what  this  day's  Gospel  enables 
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us  to  do  with  regard  to  John.  It  sets  before  us  in  few  words  both 
the  messenger  and  the  message  ;  both  the  herald  and  his  procla 
mation. 

Consider  the  Christian  messenger  and  his  message,  as  set  before 
us  in  the  case  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

I.  And  first,  what  does  he  say  of  himself?  What  is  he?  a  great 
man,  exalted  above  his  brethren,  whom  all  are  to  look  up  to,  and 
all  to  admire  and  to  reverence  ? 

(1)  He  said,  I  am  a  voice.     As  much  as  to  say,  You  arc  not  to 
think  at  all  about  me :   Who  I  am,  is  no  matter  to  you  :  except,  in 
deed,  that  I  must  "watch  and  pray  ahvays  lest  any  ivord  or  act  oj 
mine  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme :  beyona 
this,  beyond  anything  that  I  must  take  heed  to  be  or  not  to  be  as  your 
example,  you  are  not  to  regard,  you  are  not  to  think  of  me :  I  am 
a  voice. 

So  you  see  there  is  a  sound  in  your  ears,  of  which  we  are  but 
the  instruments.  If  that  sound  be  true  ;  in  other  words,  if  God 
sends  it,  you  will  not  be  absolved  from  its  binding  force  by  any 
inadequateness,  or  by  any  unworthiness  of  those  who  utter  it. 

(2)  But  again,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying.     The  word  denotes 
crying  aloud,  calling  out,  vociferating.     The  voice  of  God  within, 
the  voice  in  which  He  speaks  in  conscience,  in  conviction,  in  His 
Holy  Spirit,  is  a  still  small  voice.    Man  cannot  use  that  voice  ;  it 
is  God's  own  ;  it  is  the  secret  voice  in  which  He  communicates 
with  a  man's  soul  !  It  may  be  quickened  instrumentally,  made  per 
suasive,  made  powerful,  by  the  other  ;  but  itself  is  beyond  our  use; 
no  man  may  deliver  his  brother,  and  no  man  can  borrow,  for  his 
brother's  deliverance,  the  still  small  voice  of  God  Himself.     I am 
the  voice  of  one  crying  aloud,  of  one  shouting,  in  the  wilderness 
The  messenger  of  God  must  not  be  a  timid  man.     He  ought  to  be 
humble :   if  he  is  God's  messenger,  he  will  be  humble :   but  he 
ought  not  to  be  timid. 

(3)  Once  more,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  /';/  the  wilderness. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  this  literally.     The  stern  strong  call  of 
his  ministry  was  unsuitable  to  the  haunts  and  homes  of  business 
or  of  pleasure.      If  he  was  to  make  such  a  call  audible,  he  must 
summon  men  to  him  :  he  must  take  them  apart  to  listen  to  him. 
A  total  change  of  life,  an  entire  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  true  and 
deep  repentance  for  all  that  we  have  clone  and  for  all  that  we  are, 
can  scarcely  be  wrought  in  any  man  save  in  a  wilderness  :  he  must 
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find  or  he  must  make  for  himself  a  seclusion  and  a  solitude  t 
learn  it. 

II.  And  now,  what  does  the  voice  cry?  This  being  the  messen 
ger,  what  is  the  message  ?  The  text  answers  the  question.  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

(1)  The  Lord  here  is  God   Himself.     The  messenger  prepares 
the  way  before  God  Himself,  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;   and   then   the 
Person  who  actually  comes  is  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  Himself  to  man.     Make 
straight  the  way  of  Jehovah:  rtw/then  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
come. 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  way  of  the  Lord.     That  is,  in  so  many 
words,  to  say,  The  Lord,  God  Himself,  is  coming.     That  is  a  fre 
quent  description  of  God,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  more  particu 
larly  :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  Him  which  is  and  which 
was  and  which  is  to  come;  Him  that  cometh.     Is  it  not  calculated 
to  give  a  very  solemn  impression  of  what  is  before  us  all  ?     The 
Lord  Himself,  God  Almighty,  cometh  out  of  His  place,  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity. 

(3)  Well,  then,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.     If  a  great 
conqueror  or  mighty  sovereign  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  through  uncleared  forests  or  across  rugged  mountains  and 
deep  rocky  dells,  a  multitude  of  men  would  precede  him,  to  cut  or 
hew  the  way.     There  must  be  no  delay,  and  there  must  be  no 
obstacle,  when  and  where  he  comes.     Now  that  is  what  the  voice 
cries  with  reference  to  God's  Advent.     And  observe,  it  is  to  men 
that  it  calls  :  it  is  not  to  the  preacher,  it  is  not  to  the  Church  col 
lectively,  it  is  to  individual  men  :  Make  ye  straight,  all  and  each 
of  you,  the  way  of  God !     He  is  coming  :  you  are  His  pioneers  :  it 
is  your  business  to  remove  obstacles,  to  rectify  crookedness,  and 
thus,  in  each  case,  to  straighten  the  way,  that,  when  God  comes, 
He  may  find  all  smooth  and  all  direct.     Now  what  does  this  say 
to  us,  when  we  try  to  turn  the  charge  from  figure  into  reality  ? 
Make  straight  the  way  of  God.     It  is  plain  that  it  is  with  ourselves 
that  the  work  must   begin  ;   in  ourselves   that  the   call  must  be 
obeyed. 

(a)  And  this,  first,   by  cultivating   sincerity.      Straight  is   the 
opposite  of  crooked.     We  must  harbour  no  hypocrisy  and  no  guile. 

(b)  Again,  we   must  not   only  cultivate   sincerity,    which,  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  perhaps  be  done  by  giving  up  all  Christian 
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profession,  and  lowering  our  belief  to  the  level  of  our  practice,  but 
also  \ve  must  diligently  follow  after  repentance.  Awake,  thou  that 
slecpest,  ask  Christ  to  give  thee  light,  and  thou  shall  have  it ! 

C.  /.  Vaughan. 
Words  from  the  Gospels,  p.  156. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY. 
(From  the  First  Morning  Lesson.} 

HOPE. 
"  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given." — ISAIAH  ix.  6. 

I.  HERE,  in  this  Son  of  His,  is  an  offer  made  by  God,  by  which  He 
pledges  Himself  to  justify  all  suffering,  retrieve  all  failure,  redeem 
all  fault.  He  gives  us  an  end  for  which  to  live,  a  purpose  to  which 
to  consecrate  ourselves.  Here  is  His  mind,  here  is  His  plan, 
for  us — for  us,  not  in  our  small  individual  worries  and  troubles 
only,  but  for  us,  in  the  mass,  as  a  race,  as  a  society,  as  a  civilisa 
tion.  God  has  a  scheme,  an  issue  prepared — for  which  He  work- 
eth  hitherto  ;  and  that  issue  is  -to  be  "  His  own  Son."  In  Him  all 
will  be  gathered  in  and  fulfilled.  "And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  His  shoulder  ;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  ;  and 
His  Name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Prince  of 
Peace."  Therefore  we  may  not  faint  or  fear.  All,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  in  hand  ;  nothing  is  wasted  :  nothing  is  lost  :  nothing  is 
in  vain.  Towards  that  Divine  event  all  is  ever  moving.  A  city 
is  being  built,  which  God  shall  inhabit.  A  temple  is  rising,  which 
shall  be  the  House  of  God  among  men.  Humanity  is  in  pain, 
even  as  a  woman  in  travail  ;  but,  at  last,  the  anguish  will  be  all 
forgotten,  for  joy  that  "  this  Child  is  born,  that  this  Son  is  given." 

1 1.  God  has  not  only  planned,  He  has  also  spoken.  Hehas  broken 
that  silence  in  which  He  worked  His  great  work.  And  the  Sound 
which  He  lets  loose — the  Word  which  He  utters,  the  Cry  which 
He  sends  forth,  lo  !  it  is  His  Son,— that  same  Son  who  is  Himself 
the  Eternal  Purpose  in  which,  and  for  which,  all  things  were 
made.  The  Child  who  is  the  consummation  towards  which  all 
this  vast  movement  draws,  is  also  the  Hand  reached  out  by  the 
Father  to  touch  us — the  Arm  by  which  He  embraces  us. 

His  whole  Being  speaks  to  us,  carries  a  message,  brings  us  good 
news  of  God.  This  Child  is  Himself  the  Revelation.  See  Him, 
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and  you  see  the  Father.  Know  Him,  love  Him,  and  it  is  God 
Almighty  whom  you  know  and  love.  Obey  Him,  and  you  are 
loved  of  God.  Abide  in  Him,  and  lo  !  it  is  the  Father  who  enters 
in  and  sups  with  you.  Everything  in  Him  is  a  word  from  God. 

And  more.  He  pledges  Himself,  pledges  His  life,  to  the  truth 
of  that  Eternal  Purpose  of  God,  which  He  is, — pledges  Himself 
just  at  the  point  where  our  faith  wavers  and  lapses.  Just  where 
that  purpose  seemed  to  languish,  to  fail,  to  break  ;  just  in  the 
thick  of  that  misery,  suffering,  pain,  death,  which  confused  and 
distressed  our  apprehension  of  God's  truth, — just  there  He  places 
Himself.  He  offers  Himself  to  the  worst  defeat  ;  He  is  stamped 
with  the  brand  of  our  shame,  nails,  thorns,  spear,  contempt,  hate, 
torture.  All  these  He  takes,  that  He  may  certify  to  us,  by  His 
own  Blood,  that  the  purpose  of  God  still  holds  good  ;  that  the  love 
of  God,  in  Him,  is  even  yet  working  out  its  consummation  in 
glory  ;  that  nothing  is  lost,  wasted,  forgotten,  despised  ;  that  all 
is  still  directed  and  moved  by  a  compassion  that  cannot  fail,  by 
a  will  that  cannot  break,  towards  an  end  that  is  worthy,  towards 
a  far  and  Divine  rest  that  yet  remaineth  open  to  receive  the  people 
of  God  who,  by  faith,  shall  endure  until  they  enter  in. 

H.  Scott  Holland. 

Christ  cr  Ecclcsiasts,  p.  3. 


SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 

A  LIFE  MOTTO. 
"  Lo,  I  come  lo  do  Thy  will,  O  God."— HEB.  x.  9. 

To  some  people,  everything  that  happens  is  the  result  ot 
"  Chance."  They  prosper  in  the  world,  and  then  it  is  their  "  lucky 
star  "  that  is  in  the  ascendant.  Or  things  go  cross  and  wrong,  and 
then  "  the  luck  is  all  against  them  !  " 

Others  see  in  everything  the  Hand  of  God,  and  the  over-ruling 
guidance  of  a  wise  Providence. 

But  the  believer  in  chance,  no  less  than  the  believer  in  God,  feels 
at  any  rate  that  the  ordering  of  his  life  is  not  in  his  own  hands. 
"  Chance,"  or  "  Luck/'  or  "  Fate,"  or  whatever  he  may  choose  to 
call  the  stern  ordainer  of  his  destinies,  is  something  that  is  alto 
gether  too  strong  for  him.  It  has  him  in  its  power ;  he  cannot 
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fight  against  it.     Practically,  then,  for  him,  just  as  much  as  for 
others, 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  his  ends — 
Rough-hew  them  how  he  will." 

But  doubtless  there  are  times  when  the  believer  in  God's  Provi 
dence,  no  less  than  the  worshipper  of  chance,  does  wish  that  he 
had  the  power  of  shaping  the  future,  and  of  ordering  events. 
Doubtless,  too,  both  the  one  and  the  other  dream  of  a  life  of  unin 
terrupted  happiness,  as  the  sure  and  certain  result  of  having  one's 
own  way. 

I.  The  wish  to  have  our  own  way  remains  eminently  a  human 
one.     And  it  is  only  the  longer  we  live,  the  more  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  see  the  wretchedness  and  sorrow  that  abound  in  the 
world,  the  more  we  ourselves  taste  of  the  bitterness  and  disap 
pointments  of  life,  that  we  begin  to  learn  that  true  happiness  is 
found,  even  as  true  dignity  and  beauty  of  life  are  shown,  in  training 
and  subduing  our  own  wills — in  sacrifice  and   self-surrender — in 
living  for  others  and  consulting  their  wills — in  seeking  out,  and, 
when  we  have  learnt  it,  in  setting  ourselves  to  do,  at  whatever  cost, 
the  Will  of  God. 

And  this  is  what  He,  our  Perfect  Example,  at  whose  manger 
cradle  we  come  and  kneel  at  Christmas-tide,  to  worship  and  to 
learn,  came  into  this  world  to  do.  Of  Him  the  words  are  written  ; 
as  His  Life-motto  they  may  be  regarded  :  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  O  God  !"  No  wonder  His  first  recorded  words  in  the  Holy 
Gospels  are  these  :  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  ? "  No  wonder  such  words  as  these  fall  from  His  gracious 
lips  as  He  goes  about  doing  that  business  :  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  to  finish  His  work." 
"  I  came  .  .  .  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Me."  No  wonder  we  hear  that  cry  of  mingled  strength 
and  pathos  as  the  Blessed  Life  draws  to  its  end  :  "  Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt "  ;  "  Thy  will  be  done  ! " 

II.  He   was  Perfect  God  !     This  means,  among  other  things, 
that  He  had  perfect  foreknowledge  of  all  that  lay  before  Him.  You 
and  I,  thank  God,  do  not  know  what  is  to  come.     Even  while  we 
say,  "  God's  will  be  done  !  "  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be 
His  will  to  send  us  suffering.     But- the  Saviour  knew,  and  saw  be 
forehand,  every  pang,   every  insult,  every  grief,  every  tear,  that 

the  will  of  God  would  cost  Him.      Then  think  of  the  mighty 
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act  of  self-surrender  accomplished  in  the  cry  :   "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
Thy  Will,  O  God  !  " 

There  are  those  who  can  trust  God  and  who  can  say  it  — in  calm, 
strong  faith,  putting  their  hand  into  God's  strong,  loving  hand,  and 
saying,  "Lead  me,  O  my  Father  ;  I  come  to  do  Thy  will  !  "  To 
these  God  points  out  His  will,  in  mercy  and  in  love— points  it  out 
now  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  bids  them  go  and  do  it  at  all  cost. 
Now  He  brings  the  cross  and  lays  it  on  them,  and  then  bearing 
God's  will  becomes  doing  God's  will.  Now  He  bids  them  look 
away  from  self,  and  seek  out  others  who  are  bearing  the  cross,  and 
help  them  to  bear  it  ;  and  straightway  they  do  it,  and  think  not 
that  they  have  done  anything  very  strange  or  wonderful. 

T.  B.  C.  Murphy. 

Through  Fast  and  Festival,  p.  43. 


///    Cliildreiis   Sermon. 


JESUS    CHRIST  GOING    INTO    THE   TEMPLE 
WHEN  HE  WAS  TWELVE  YEARS  OLD. 

BY   THE   REV.   JAMES   VAUGHAN,   M.A. 

SHALL  I  tell  you,  my  dear  children,  exactly  what 
"Catechising"  means?  I  do  not  think  you  know.  It 
means  "  echo,"  "  echo  back."  Sometimes  you  speak, 
and  there  is  something  before  you,  and  it  sends  the  echo 
back  to  you.  Your  teachers  and  your  ministers  have 
said  a  great  many  things  to  you  ;  and  now  you  are  to 
echo  them  back.  You  are  the  echoes.  And  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  catechising," — echoing  back. 

I  will  tell  you  where  the" word  is.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  there  is 
the  word;  it  is  what  St.  Luke  said  to  Theophilus:  "That 
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thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed."  The  word  is  "  catechised,' 
and  means  "  echoing  back." 

My  dear  children,  I  want  you  to  be  very  good  echoes, 
and  to  echo  back  what  you  have  learnt.  We  are  told,  in 
the  Prayer-Book,  that  we  ought  to  have  what  we  are  now 
having  in  church  ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  very  plea 
sant,  and  very  useful.  If  I  am  very  kind,  and  ask  nice 
questions,  and  you  are  very  good  and  attentive,  and  give 
me  very  nice  answers,  then  it  will  be  very  useful  and 
very  pleasant. 

But  then,  I  cannot  be  very  kind,  and  ask  nice  questions, 
and  you  cannot  be  very  good,  and  give  nice  answers, 
unless  the  Holy  Spirit  helps  us;  therefore  let  us  all  stand 
up,  and  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  our  Catechis 
ing. 

"  O  God,  forasmuch  as  without  Thee,  we  are  not  able 
to  please  Thee,  mercifully  grant  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Now  our  subject  this  afternoon  is  "Jesus  Christ  going 
into  the  Temple  when  He  was  twelve  years  old."  Let  us 
read  the  passage  together  aloud.  Luke  ii.  42  to  52  :— 
"  And  when  He  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of  the  feast  And  when  they 
had  fulfilled  the  days,  as  they  returned,  the  child  Jesus 
tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  Joseph  and  His  mother 
knew  not  of  it.  But  they,  supposing  Him  to  have  been 
in  the  company,  went  a  day's  journey  ;  and  they  sought 
Him  am4ong  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  And  when 
they  found  Him  not,  they  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem, 
seeking  Him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three 
days  they  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  ques- 
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tions.  And  all  that  heard  Him  were  astonished  at  His 
understanding  and  answers.  And  when  they  saw  Him, 
they  were  amazed  :  and  His  mother  said  unto  Him,  Son, 
why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  Thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.  And  He  said  unto 
them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me?  wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ?  And  they  under 
stood  not  the  saying  which  He  spake  unto  them.  And 
He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and 
was  subject  unto  them  :  but  His  mother  kept  all  these 
sayings  in  her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 

Now,  echoes,  "  How  old  was  Jesus  Christ  when  He 
went  into  the  temple  ?  "  "  Twelve  years  old."  Now  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Jesus  being  "  twelve  years 
old." 

When  a  little  Jew  (and  you  know  Jesus  was  a  Jew), 
when  a  little  Jew  became  "  twelve  years  old,"  he  was 
called  "  the  son  of  the  commandment,"  or  "  the  son  ot 
the  law."  When  he  was  "  twelve  years  old,"  he  was 
allowed  to  begin  to  fast.  He  might  not  fast  before. 
When  he  was  "twelve  years  old,"  it  was  considered 
that  he  could  keep  the  law  of  God  ;  he  could  do  it 
understandingly.  It  was  something  like  when  we  are 
confirmed. 

And  now  Jesus  was  "  twelve  years  old,"  and  He 
became  "a  son  of  the  law,"  "a  son  of  the  command 
ment."  He  might  fast.  He  might  keep  the  law.  He 
was — as  it  were  —  confirmed,  when  He  went  up  to 
Jerusalem. 

Did  Jesus  Christ  begin  His  ministry  when  He  was 
twelve  years  old  ?  "  No."  It  was  not  right  that  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old  should  begin  His  ministry.  Boys 
of  twelve  years  old  are  not  ministers.  How  old  was 
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Jesus  when  He  did  begin  His  ministry?  "Thirty." 
How  old  was  He  when  He  died?  "Thirty-three." 
Mind  one  thing  :  Jesus  Christ  was  thirty  years  pre 
paring  for  three  years'  work.  Ten-elevenths  of  His  life 
He  spent  in  preparing.  How  long  do  you  spend  in  pre 
paring  ? 

Was  Jesus  Christ  ever  a  little  baby  in  a  cradle  ? 
"  Yes."  Was  He  ever  a  little  boy,  just  beginning  to  walk 
and  to  speak  ? "  "Yes."  "  Was  He  ever  a  big  boy  and 
a  young  man  ?  "Yes."  It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  of, 
that  at  whatever  age  you  are, — I  do  not  know  how  old 
you  are, — but  whatever  age  you  are,  you  can  think, 
"Jesus  Christ  was  exactly  my  age."  When  I  see  a  little 
tiny  baby  just  born,  then  I  think,  "Jesus  was  once  a 
little  baby."  It  seems  such  an  honour  to  be  a  little 
baby.  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  can  feel  with  little 
babies, — because  He  was  once  a  little  baby.  When  I 
see  a  little  child  just  beginning  to  toddle  along,  and 
saying  some  little  word,  such  as — "  mamma,"  I  think 
Jesus  Christ  was  just  the  same.  He  said  His  little 
words.  He  can  feel  with  little  children,  just  beginning 
to  speak.  And  He  can  feel  with  you  when  you  are 
"twelve  years  old."  He  knows  your  difficulties  and 
joys. 

Which  have  greater  difficulties, — girls  and  boys,  or 
grown-up  people  ?  Much  the  same,  I  think.  But  Jesus 
can  feel  with  the  troubles  and  joys  of  every  one  of  every 
age. 

Where  was  Jesus  brought  up  till  He  was  "twelve 
years  old"?  "At  Nazareth."  Can  anybody  tell  me 
what  Nazareth  means  ?  "  The  town  of  the  Branch." 
That  is  a  beautiful  name  for  it,  because  Jesus  is  "  the 
Branch."  Turn  to  the  eleventh  of  Isaiah,  and  the  first 
verse :  "  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
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stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."^ 
And  Zechariah  calls  Him  "  the  Branch."  So  Nazareth 
— where  Jesus  was  brought  up — was  "  the  town  of  the 
Branch." 

Do  you  know  what  Jerusalem  means  ?  Some  think 
it  means  "vision  of  peace  ;  "  and  others,  "  the  possession 
of  peace."  Jesus  was  brought  up  in  "  the  town  of  the 
Branch  ; "  and,  at  "  twelve  years  old,"  He  went  up  to 
"  the  possession  of  peace,"  or  "  vision  of  peace,"  Jeru 
salem. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  I  hope  you 
will  answer  carefully. 

Who  were  Jesus  Christ's  Father  and  mother  ?  Now 
speak  carefully,  if  you  please.  "  God  and  Mary."  Do 
not  say  anything  else.  He  had  a  Divine  Father,  and  a 
human  mother.  He  had  God  for  His  Father,  and  Mary 
for  His  mother.  So  you  see  at  once  His  name, 
"Emmanuel,"  God  and  man;  He  brought  together  in 
one  person  the  Divine  and  the  human  :  "  Emmanuel," 
God  with  us  ;  God  in  our  nature  ;  because  He  came  into 
our  world  to  bring  God  and  man  together.  Sin — our 
wickedness — had  separated  us  from  God  ;  Christ  came 
to  bring  us  together.  Therefore  His  very  birth  showed 
it.  He  brought  God  and  man  together,  because  God 
was  His  Father,  and  a  woman  His  mother. 

But  those  who  were  called  His  parents  were  "  Mary 
and  Joseph,"  because  Joseph  became  the  husband  of 
Mary  afterwards. 

His  so-called  parents  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  To 
what  feast  was  it  ?  "  The  feast  of  the  Passover."  Can 
you  tell  me  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  ?  Not  far  from 
now ;  in  the  spring,  a  little  later  than  this, — the  month 
Abib  ;  partly  March,  partly  April. 

How  many  great  feasts  were  there  ?     "  Three."    This 
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was  one, — the  great  feast.  It  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  grass.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
why  I  say  that.  It  is  very  important.  Perhaps  we  shall 
consider  why  another  day.  There  was  plenty  of  grass 
for  the  people  to  sit  down  upon  when  eating  their  dinner. 
When  "  the  multitude  "  was  fed  with  "  the  five  loaves," 
there  was  plenty  of  grass  for  them  to  sit  upon.  A  little 
after,  there  would  have  been  no  grass  ;  but  then  it  was 
the  spring. 

They  went  "  to  keep  the  feast."  Do  you  know  how 
long  the  feast  lasted  ?  Seven  days.  The  Feast  of 
Pentecost  was  only  for  one  day  ;  the  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles  continued  eight  days.  Was  Mary  bound  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  ?  Was  Mary  ordered  to  go  up  ?  Joseph 
was ;  but  Mary  was  not.  Only  the  males  went  up 
necessarily  ;  but  she,  being  a  very  pious  woman,  and 
loving  her  Son  very  much,  she  went  up  with  Him  and 
her  husband  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

And  when  "  the  seven  days  "  were  over,  then  they  set 
off  to  go  home.  There  was  such  a  crowd  !  Do  you  know 
at  that  time  there  generally  were  in  Jerusalem  a  million 
of  people?  Where  did  they  all  find  beds,  do  you  think? 
They  used  to  put  booths  all  along  the  streets,  and  beds 
and  tents  on  the  tops  of  the  flats,  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
So  that  all  the  people  who  came  thither  used  to  sleep  in 
booths,  or  in  beds,  or  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses ;  for 
otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  them. 

I  mention  this  because  it  explains  how  it  was  that 
they  did  not  sooner  find  out  that  the  child  Jesus  had 
been  left  behind.  There  was  such  a  crowd,  they  could 
not  tell  where  He  was.  All  those  seven  days  He  had 
been  with  His  relations  and  friends;  and  His  parents 
thought  that  He  was  with  them  still. 

For  how  many  days  did  they  miss  Him  ?     "  Three." 
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How  many  days  was  Jesus  Christ  in  the  grave  ? 
"  Three."  Then  Jesus  Christ  was  lost, — could  not  be 
seen  for  three  days  at  the  beginning  ;  and  then  He  could 
not  be  seen  for  three  days  at  the  end.  Some  think  the 
one  was  a  type,  a  likeness  of  the  other.  He  could  not 
at  first  be  seen  for  three  days  ;  just  as  after  He  could  not 
be  seen  for  three  days,  because  He  was  in  the  grave. 

Because  they  could  not  find  Him,  they  came  back. 
How  far  did  they  come  back,  do  you  think  ?  "A  day's 
journey."  About  twenty  miles  ?  I  do  not  suppose 
Mary  went  so  far  as  twenty  miles,  as  there  were  a  great 
many  weak  people  amongst  them.  But  missing  Him, 
they  went  back  to  the  temple,  and  there  sought  for 
Him. 

The  temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  and  then  destroyed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  it  was  built  again  by  ? — anybody 
may  answer,  who  can — "  Zerubbabel."  And  then  it 
was  all  built  again  by  Herod  the  Great.  So  that  you 
may  say  it  had  been  built  three  times. 

And  the  temple  had  three  courts.  Where  do  you 
think  Jesus  was  ?  Would  He  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
court  of  the  priests,  the  inside  court  ?  I  do  not  think 
He  went  into  the  sacred  enclosure  then,  but  into  the 
outside  court.  There  were  rooms  in  the  building.  I 
suppose  Jesus  was  in  one  of  these  rooms  in  the  outer 
court. 

But  who  was  He  with  ?  "  The  doctors."  What  does 
the  word  "  doctors "  mean  ?  Wise  men.  We  call 
physicians  "  doctors "  because  they  are  wise  men  ;  but 
the  word  "doctors  "  does  not  mean  physicians,  but  wise 
men. 

What  was  He  doing  ?  I  want  you  to  be  careful  about 
this.  What  was  He  doing  with  the  wise  men  ?  "  Asking 
questions."  Was  he  disputing  with  them  ?  No.  Al- 
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though  we  may  have  thought  so,  He  was  not  disputing. 
What  was  He  doing  ?  "  Asking  them  questions,  and 
hearing  what  they  said."  Did  they  ask  Him  questions  ? 
"  Yes."  How  do  you  know  that  ?  It  says  He  asked 
them  questions.  It  does  not  say  they  asked  Him  ques 
tions.  But  it  does  say,  "  They  were  astonished  at  His 
answers."  Therefore  they  must  have  asked  Him 
questions.  They  asked  Him  some  questions,  and  He 
asked  them  some  questions,  something  like  it  is  with 
us  now. 

Shall  we  venture  to  say — would  it  be  too  bold  to  say 
— that  Jesus  was  catechising  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
Of  course,  it  was  very  different  from  us  ;  but  still  it  was 
something  like  it.  He  was  catechising  "in  the  temple." 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  should  have  it, — because 
Jesus  had  it,  when  He  was  twelve  years  old.  Jesus 
asked  them  questions,  and  listened  to  their  answers  ; 
they  asked  Him  questions,  and  He  answered  very 
beautifully,  I  doubt  not. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  when  you  are 
being  taught,  for  you  to  ask  questions  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  not  do  now,  with  all  these  people,  would  it  ?  But 
if  we  were  alone,  would  it  ?  "  Yes."  Would  it,  in  your 
class  ;  would  it,  in  your  school  ;  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  to  ask  your  master  and  mistress  questions  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  is  the  best  part  of  teaching  ?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  good  teaching  without  that?  If 
you  wish  to  be  clever  men  and  women,  you  must  ask  a 
great  many  questions.  When  you  are  being  taught, 
you  must  not  be  satisfied  to  answer  questions  that  are 
asked  of  you  ;  but  you  must  ask  questions  for  your 
selves.  Jesus  did.  He  asked  questions  as  well  as 
answered  them.  That  is  what  He  was  doing  in  the 
temple. 
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Then  Jesus  can  feel  with  us,  can  sympathise  with  us, 
when  we  are  learning,  can  He  ?  Do  you  like  learning  ? 

Is  it  difficult  ?  "  Yes."  Is  it  pleasant  ?  "  Yes."  Is 
it  pleasant  and  difficult  ?  Quite.  It  is  pleasant  and 
difficult.  There  is  nothing  worth  having  that  is  not 
pleasant  and  difficult.  I  never  knew  anything  worth 
having  that  was  not  difficult.  It  is  pleasant  and  difficult. 
When  you  find  your  sums  difficult,  —  your  geography 
difficult,  —  your  dictation  difficult,  —  your  language 
difficult, — may  you  believe  "Jesus  feels  with  me  "?  Do 
you  think  He  found  any  difficulty  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
He  did. 

Did  He  learn  like  anybody  else  ?  "  Yes."  Could  you 
tell  me  any  place  where  it  says  Jesus  Christ  learnt  ?  If 
you  like,  you  may  find  one  place  :  it  is  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Hebrews :  "  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered."  And  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospels  it  distinctly  says,  "  He  grew  "  in  wisdom, — 
"  He  grew  "  in  knowledge, — He  learned  just  as  anybody 
else  learned. 

Was  Jesus  Christ  God  ?  Tell  me,  is  Jesus  Christ 
God  ?  Certainly  ;  undoubtedly  ;  there  can  be  no  ques 
tion  about  it.  Was  He  a  man  ?  "  Yes."  When  He 
was  a  man,  did  He  learn  things  by  being  God,  or  did 
He  learn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  given  to  Him, 
as  man  ?  He  learnt  as  Man.  And  how  do  we  learn 
things  ?  By  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  us, — the 
same  as  Jesus  did.  Therefore,  when  we  are  learning, 
and  find  it  difficult,  or  pleasant,  we  may  be  sure  Jesus 
feels  with  us  in  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  learning. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  get  a  new  idea, — to 
learn  something  new.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  game 
so  pleasant  as  getting  some  new  idea.  Jesus  knows  that 
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pleasure.  It  requires  much  study  and  thought  to  get 
it  ;  but  Jesus  knows  the  difficulty. 

Might  a  boy— when  he  finds  his  studies  difficult — 
might  he  say,  "  O  Jesus!  Thou  hast  learned,— Thou 
didst  feel  the  difficulty,— Thou  canst  help  me.  Wilt 
Thou  help  me  ? '"  Yes,  he  may  say  so. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  Jesus  said  to  Joseph  and 
Mary  in  the  temple?  "His  mother  said  unto  Him, 
Son,  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  Thy 
father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.  And  He  said 
unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ? "  Will  you 
tell  me  what  the  word  "  wist "  means  ?  Do  you  remem 
ber  any  other  place  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  used  ?  It 
says  of  the  manna,  "  They  wist  not  what  it  was  !  "  And 
of  the  transfiguration,  we  read,  "  Peter  wist  not  what  to 
say."  And  St.  Peter  with  the  angel,  "  He  wist  not  that 
it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel."  And  St. 
Paul,  "  I  wist  not  that  he  was  the  high  priest."  The 
word  occurs  very  often.  It  is  an  old  word  "  to  know." 
The  old  Saxon  word  is  zvissen  ;  from  the  word  "know 
ledge."  "  Wist  "  is  the  pfoacrrt  tense  of  the  word  "  wis- 
sen."  "  Wist  ye  not  ?  "  "  Did  not  you  know  ?  " 

Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  we  are  to  learn  from 
the  word  "  must."  "  Wist  ye  not — did  not  ye  know — 
that  I  must  ?  "  Is  "  must  "  a  good  word  to  say  ?  It 
says,  "  Must  is  for  a  king,  but  not  for  his  people."  Is  it 
good  for  us  ?  May  you  say,  "  I  must  be  good  ;  I  must 
love  God  very  much  ;  I  must  conquer  my  sins  "  ?  Is 
that  good  ?  Very  good.  And  it  means  this  :  "  I  have 
got  such  a  feeling  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  help  preaching 
to  you  ;  I  cannot  help  trying  what  I  can  do  for  God.  I 
must.  I  must.  I  must.  '  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must '— 
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I  cannot  help  it — '  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business  ? ' ' 

Does  Jesus  Christ  tell  us  to  say,  "  My  Father  "  ?  Now 
answer  very  thoughtfully,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
treat  you  as  little  babies.  Does  Jesus  Christ  tell  us  to 
say,  "  My  Father  ?  "  Never.  What  does  He  tell  us  to 
say  ?  "  Our  Father/'— not  "  my." 

The  reason  is  this  :  that  God  is  Jesus's  Father  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  He  is  our  Father.  It 
we  are  Christ's  people,  then  God  is  our  Father  ;  but 
Jesus  can  say  "My  Father"  in  a  different  way  to  what 
we  can  say  it.  Therefore  we  are  taught  to  say,  "  Our 
Father."  He  says,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
My  Father's  business?  " 

Does  anyone  know  a  different  way  in  which  that  may 
be  taken, — "  My  Father's  business  "  ?  It  means  some 
thing  else, — "  My  Father's  house."  It  may  either  mean, 
"About  My  Father's  business,"  or,  "In  My  Father's 
house."  Which  would  you  like  best  ?  There  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  best  to  say,  "  My  Father's  house,"  be 
cause  you  see  the  question  is,  "  Why  do  ye  seek  Me  ? 
Could  you  not  be  sure  where  I  was  ?  Why  go  about  all 
Jerusalem  seeking  Me  ?  Where  should  I  be  but  '  in  My 
Father's  house,'  above  all  other  houses  ?  '' 

Perhaps  we  may  take  it  both  ways.  To  be  "in  His 
Father's  house  "  was  to  be  "  about  His  Father's  busi 
ness."  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  My  Father's 
house,  about  My  Father's  business  ?  "  Shall  we  take  it 
so  ?  That  is  the  best  way. 

Do  you  know  what  are  the  first  words  that  we  read 
Jesus  ever  spoke  ?  Anybody  that  knows  can  tell  me. 
Of  course,  Jesus  Christ  said  a  great  many  words  that  we 
know  nothing  about  ;  but  what  were  the  first  words  ? 
"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  busi- 
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ness  ?  "  These  were  the  first  words  that  we  know  of. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  what  were  the  last 
words  He  said  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  think  of  some  words 
He  said  in  the  seventeenth  of  John— in  that  beautiful 
prayer  which  had  something  to  do  with  this.  He  began, 
as  a  boy,  by  saying,  "  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business,— doing  My  Father's  work."  What  did  Christ 
say  in  His  last  prayer  about  "  His  Father's  work  "  ?  "I 
have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do." 
Happy  thing  !  as  a  boy  to  say,  "  I  must  do  My  Father's 
work  ;  "  and,  before  He  died,  to  say,  "  I  have  done  it." 
Oh  !  that  all  of  you  could  say — oh  that  it  were  in  your 
heart  to  say — "  I  must  do  our  Father's  work  ;  I  must 
live  for  God  :"  and,  before  you  die,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  have  done  it ;  I  know  I  have  tried, — 
though  I  may  have  done  it  poorly, — but  I  have  done  it  ; 
I  have  done  our  Father's  work." 

One  more  thing.  What  is  "  your  Father's  work  "  ? 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  busi 
ness  ?  "  What  is  "  My  Father's  business  "  ?  Can  you 
think  ?  I  think  of  five  things.  Will  you  think  of  some  ? 
I  mean  what  a  boy  or  girl  can  say — (I  am  not  speaking 
of  old  men  and  women) — what  could  they  say  they  had 
to  do  for  God  ?  I  would  say,  Think  what  Jesus  did — 
what  Jesus  did  at  this  time — and  how  you  can  be  like 
Him. 

The  first  is,  learn  wisely.  He  was  learning.  Now 
you  may  do  a  great  many  things  for  God  while  you  are 
children  ;  but  the  great  thing  is  getting  ready  to  be  very 
useful  men  and  women  by-and-by.  Everything  you 
learn,  think,  "  This  will  make  me  a  useful  man,  or  a  use 
ful  woman."  It  will  give  me  great  influence.  It  will 
help  me  to  speak  to  people  better.  I  wish  when  you 
are  learning  a  lesson — doing  any  study — you  would 
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think,  "  This  is  our  Father's  business,  because  by-and- 
by  I  am  going  to  use  this  bit  of  knowledge  for  God. 
It  will  make  me  useful."  That  is  the  first  thing. 

What  is  the  next  thing?  Where  was  Jesus  ?  In  the 
temple.  Are  you  and  I  "  about  our  Father's  business  " 
in  this  church  ?  I  think  so.  We  come  to  church  to 
pray  ;  to  please  God  ;  to  honour  God.  Is  not  that 
"our  Father's  business"?  Then  love  to  go  to  church. 

Now  think  of  a  third  thing.  What  sort  of  people 
was  Jesus  with, — wise  people  or  foolish  ?  "  Wise." 
Then  that  is  being  about  "our  Father's  business  "  to  be 
with  wise  people, — people  that  do  us  good.  Is  that  a 
wise  boy  who  picks  out  a  foolish  boy  to  be  his  friend  ? 
Is  that  a  wise  girl  who  picks  out  a  foolish  girl  to  be 
her  friend  ?  Would  it  not  be  like  Jesus  to  be  always 
picking  out,  choosing  the  wise,  as  Jesus  did  "  the  doc 
tors"  ?  He  went  to  the  church,  and  to  wise  people. 

And  all  that  He  had,  He  used  well  for  God.  His 
understanding — all  He  got  by  heart — He  used  for  God, 
not  for  Himself.  That  is  "  being  about  our  Father's 
business." 

And  one  more  thing, — He  was  obedient.  He  was 
obedient  to  God  ;  and  it  says,  He  was  obedient  to  His 
parents.  Do  you  remember  any  place  where  it  says  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  obedient  all  His  life  ;  that  He  was 
"obedient  to  death"?  It  does  so  in  the  second  of 
Philippians  :  it  says,  "  He  was  obedient  unto  death." 
He  began  to  to  be  obedient  when  He  was  a  child  ;  and 
so  He  was  able  to  be  obedient  to  God  all  His  life  ;  then 
to  die  :  "obedient  to  death."  "  Wherefore," — (just  turn 
to  the  passage,  Philippians  ii.  8) — "  He  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
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every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth."  Because  He  was 
obedient,  God  elevated  Him. 

My  dear  children,  if  you  want  to  be  good  and  great, — 
to  live  for  a  good  purpose,  —  and  by-and-by  go  to 
heaven,  stoop  low,— be  humble,— be  obedient,— and  then, 
like  Jesus,  you  will  be  exalted. 


IV.    Neiu   Outlines* 

CHRISTIAN   BEHAVIOUR. 

BY   THE    REV.    A.    BUCKLAND,    M.A.1 

"  And  lie  put   forth  a  parable  to  those  which  were  bidden,  when  lie 
marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief  rooms." 

THERE  are  some  to  whom  the  idea  of  Christ's  appearing  as  a 
teacher  of  good  manners  is  quite  revolting,  because  to  them 
the  idea  is  entirely  incongruous.  The  suggestion  of  so  intimate 
a  relation  between  faith  and  good  manners  is  to  them  little 
short  of  profanity.  That  attitude  of  mind  is  associated  with  a 
general  attitude  of  mind  towards  faith  with  which  you  may  be 
familiar.  Do  you  know  this  view  of  God?  He  appears  to 
the  mind  of  some  persons  as  a  Being  who  is  removed  from 
all  this  world  and  its  interests  ;  a  Being  with  whom  it  would 
be  impious  to  claim  to  have  tender  and  close  relations.  This 
view  of  faith  looks  also  on  our  Lord  Jesus  as  grave  and 
terrible,  rather  than  the  friendly,  loving,  and  tender.  This 
common  view  is  wrong  and  harmful,  especially  to  the  young. 
It  presents  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman,  free  of  spirit 
and  with  an  infinite  belief  in  the  joyousness  of  existence,  a 

1  Preached  at  the  Foundling  Chapel,  London,  on  September  24111. 
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faith  which  is  cold  and  hard — a  faith  which  ends  too  often  in 
a  joyless,  loveless  type  of  mind  in  its  Godward  side,  a  cold  and 
loveless  type  of  love  in  its  relation  to  men.  It  is  a  view  which 
has  of  necessity  to  be  corrected. 

How  do  we  set  about  making  our  correction  ?  We  bring 
ourselves  into  closer  relationship  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself. 
We  study  His  own  deeds  and  words.  We  examine  His  life. 
The  place  devoted  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  is  small  com 
pared  with  the  place  which  would  be  given  to-day  to  the 
account  of  some  one  who,  having  been  a  successful  merchant 
in  this  great  City  of  London,  and  having  shown  his  exemplary 
piety,  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  found  a  willing 
biographer  to  describe  his  deeds.  Yet,  short  as  is  the  account 
of  our  Lord,  you  will  discover  that  much  in  that  account  concerns 
itself  entirely  with  matters  of  detail — His  movements  from  day 
to  day,  where  He  lodged,  in  whose  company  He  went,  and 
what  the  thoughts  of  the  bystanders  were  when  they  saw  Him. 
His  teaching  is  largely  occupied  with  plain  principles  of  conduct, 
due  obedience  to  which  is  calculated  to  lift  us  up  to  Himself. 
Not  only  does  He  dwell  upon  habits  of  piety — He  is  pleased 
even  to  speak  about  questions  of  demeanour.  "  He  uttered  a 
parable  when  He  marked  how  those  who  were  bidden  chose 
out  the  chief  rooms." 

As  the  relations  between  God  and  man  should  be  close  and 
intimate,  so,  too,  the  relations  between  the  faith  we  know  and 
the  life  we  live  should  be  so  close  that  our  very  behaviour 
and  manners  should  be  instinctively  Christian.  The  regenerate 
heart,  if  it  really  exists,  must  mean  a  regenerate  habit  of  life. 
Manner  speaks  for  mind,  and  you  can  tell  by  the  attitude  of 
people,  by  their  tone  and  behaviour,  how  far  they  are  really 
permitting  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  to  influence  them,  and 
how  far  their  faith  is  unreal,  and  is  not  a  sign  of  life,  but  a 
token  of  death.  It  is  too  common  to  regard  these  evidences 
of  the  strength  or  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  faith  as  trifles,  which 
can  be  left  as  little  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  Christian  robe, 
as  something  not  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
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Perhaps  that  is  why  some  who  make  great  professions  are  in 
matters  of  detail  so  sadly  lacking. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  We  must  make  our  faith  a  more 
personal  faith  than  it  has  been,  in  making  our  thoughts  centre 
not  upon  man  or  self,  but  upon  God.  We  want  to  study  the 
person  of  Jesus  to  know  Him  better.  Where  is  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  Christ?  You  have  communications  from  Him, 
you  have  descriptions  of  Him,  you  have  His  life-history 
teeming  with  events  that  should  fill  your  heart  and  affections. 

Can  you  not  shut  your  eyes  and  reach  a  hand  into  the 
darkness,  and  feel  the  hand  in  whose  palm  is  the  print  of 
the  nail?  We  must  be  very  conscious  that  we  are  seeking  the 
aid  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  cometh  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father. 

And  if  we  have  thus  sought  personal  relationship  with  the 
world's  Redeemer,  and  are  so  relying  upon  the  comfort,  the 
strength,  the  counsel  of  His  Spirit,  we  can  set  ourselves  to  face 
the  world  with  this  for  our  motto,  that,  as  true  sons  of  His,  we 
will  daily  endeavour  to  follow  the  blessed  steps  of  His  most 
holy  life. 


THE   WORK   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

BY     THE     YEN.      ARCHDEACON     FARRAR.1 

"And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  "—2  COR.  ii.  16. 
"Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." — 2  COR.  iii.  5. 

MY  subject  is  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  the  object  of  my 
sermon  shall  be  to  deepen  in  all  our  hearts  the  sense  that  "the 
day  is  short,  the  work  abundant,  the  labourers  remiss,  the 
reward  great,  the  Master  presses."  So  that,  as  the  ancient 
Rabbis  said,  "  we  should  be  bold  as  leopards,  swift  as  eagles, 
bounding  as  stags,  brave  as  lions,  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

1  Preached  in  St.  George's,  Edgbaston,  October  3rd,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  Congress. 
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No  word  is  used  more  vaguely  than  the  word  "  Church." 
In  the  broadest  of  all  its  meanings  it  includes  the  whole  city 
of  the  living  God,  as  well  in  heaven  as  on  earth. 

"  One  company  we  dwell  in  Him, 
One  Church  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death." 

Whenever,  as  in  our  Creeds,  it  is  used  in  the  abstract,  it  is  as 
unlimited  in  extent  as  in  the  sole  passage  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  Christ  so  used  it  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 

But  in  speaking  of  "  the  work  of  the  Church  "  to-day  we 
limit  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  shall  think  mainly  of  our  own 
beloved  Church  of  England.  We  admire,  we  rejoice  in,  we 
would  fain  be  stimulated  by,  all  that  has  been  done  for  Mission?, 
for  saving  lost  souls,  by  holy  and  earnest  men  in  every  other 
religious  community. 

Here,  in  our  own  fold,  let  us  try  to  trample  out  the  ignorant 
and  fatal  error  that  by  the  Church  we  exclusively  mean  the 
clergy.  Where  the  Church  has  come  to  be  confounded  with 
the  clergy — where  the  laity  have  resigned  their  sacred  responsi 
bility  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy — the  result  has  been  a  strong 
clerisy,  but  an  impotent  gospel.  You  Church  members  are  the 
"Church."  Ye  are  "a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people."  Every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  take  his  share 
in  the  promotion  of  truth,  in  the  undoing  of  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free.  Are  we  doing  this  ?  The 
message  I  am  bidden  to  deliver  is,  that  looking  at  the  state  of 
things  on  every  side ;  looking  at  the  utterly  inadequate  work 
accomplished  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  ;  looking 
at  our  wealth  and  poverty,  our  slums  and  sons  and  daughters 
of  misery,  our  drink  victims,  and  social  evils,  I  for  one  am  in 
no  mood  to  express  contentment  with  our  acquiescence,  or  to 
daub  tottering  walls  with  untempered  mortar. 

I.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  urgent  needs  of  our  Church 
at  the  present  day.  We  want  Prophets  ;  we  want  Saints.  We 
must  pray  to  God  that  He  will  raise  up  true  prophets  and  great 
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saints  among  us,  if  we  are  to  be  as  the  purifying  salt  of  earth, 
as  enkindled  and  shining  lights  in  the  world.  God  never 
manifests  Himself  to  cowards  or  to  self-seekers.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  a  prophet  are  sincerity,  fearlessness,  en 
thusiasm,  force  of  moral  indignation.  Who  is  there  among  us 
all  whose  brows  have  been  shining  mitred  with  Pentecostal 
flame  ? 

II.  We  want  Saints.    We  are  all  "  called  to  be  saints,"  and  in 
the  lower  sense  I  doubt  not  at  all  that  there  are  many  living 
saints.     We  have  many  dim  reflections ;  we  need  living  fires, 
saints  who  shall  be  as  burning  torches  to  illumine  darkened 
consciences,  to  enkindle  selfish  sloth.    I  mean  men  and  women 
who,  by  the  absoluteness  of  their  self-devotion,  by  the  com 
pleteness  of  their  self-sacrifice,  by  the  transcendence  of  their 
triumph  over  the  corruption   which  is  in  the  world  through 
lust,  inspire  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and  feed  the  famine  of 
God's  world  with  the  victual  of  good  example. 

III.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Church?     (i)  She  must  be  a 
teaching  Church.    (2)  She  must  be  a  witnessing  Church.    Her 
main  work  is  to  witness,  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  Son  to  be  the  propitia 
tion  for  our  sins.     (3)  She  must  be  the  Church  pastoral.     (4) 
She  must  be  an  enthusiastic  Church.     "Go  ye  into   all   the 
world."     (5)  The   Church  militant — fighting,   but   only   with 
God's  armour.     (6)  The  Church  must  be  an  inspiring  force  of 
hope  and  energy  throughout  the  world. 


V.     A    Sermon   Causerie* 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  has  been  preaching  to  immense  con 
gregations  in  Westminster  Abbey  during  November.  He  began 
with  a  remarkably  eloquent  sermon  on  the  service  of  heroism, 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  Three  Children  in  the  Book  of 
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Daniel.  He  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  But 
if  not." 

"  They  are  the  battle  cry  of  faithfulness,  they  are'the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  they  are  the  death-defying  utterances  of  truth. 
Only  thus  can  the  morally  polluted  world  be  preserved  from 
soft  putrescence  and  glistening  contamination.  Cowardly  con 
ventionality  and  mere  compromise  are  temptations  of  all  men. 

"  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  love  God,  and  if  we  feel  any 
duty  towards  our  fellow-men,  we  must  stand  like  soldiers  in 
the  battle,  even  if  it  seems  that  the  battle  is  being  lost;  we 
must  stand  like  sentries  at  the  post,  even  if  the  enemy  are 
prowling  on  every  side,  caring  supremely  for  one  thing,  viz., 
that  whatever  shall  become  of  us  we  will  speak  the  truth  and 
do  the  right.  A  child  tumbles  into  the  river,  a  woman  is  in 
peril  from  a  burning  house,  lives  are  in  danger  from  a  runaway 
horse,  a  gang  of  street  ruffians  are  attacking  a  helpless  man  or 
woman — what  will  the  vulgar  mass  of  selfish  human  beings 
do  ?  What  do  they  always  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
They  will  look  on,  they  will  do  nothing,  they  will  perhaps  ven 
ture  to  murmur  that  it  is  a  shame  or  a  pity.  But  what  will 
the  brave  man  do  ?  He  will  fling  off  his  coat  and  plunge  into 
the  rushing  stream ;  he  will  plant  the  ladder  against  the  flam 
ing  window;  he  will  spring  into  the  road  and  seize  the  horse's 
bridle ;  he  will  thrust  himself  between  the  thievish  brutes  and 
their  victims.  Perhaps  he  will  be  swept  away  by  the  stream 
— yes ;  or  scorched  by  the  fire — yes ;  perhaps  he  will  be 
trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  flying  horse — yes;  perhaps  he 
will  be  beaten,  kicked,  and  maimed  by  the  ruffian  blackguards 
— yes ;  and  the  idlers  and  the  loafers  and  the  cowards  will  go 
away,  and  eat  their  dinners  and  enjoy  their  owni  meanness. 
But  He  hath  set  to  the  world  the  example  of  heroic  duty,  and 
even  though  waves  drown  and  fires  burn,  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  there  shall  no  tor 
ment  touch  them." 

Few  sermons,  I  imagine,  deal  so  frankly  with  the  imprecatory 
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Psalms  as  one  I  have  just  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger  Nonconformist 
preachers,  and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  London  University. 
Mr.  Thomas  quoted  the  verse,  "So  let  all  Thine  enemies 
perish,  O  Lord,"  as  the  key-note  of  these  Psalms.  "  Thine 
enemies.1'  This  is  the  secret,  this  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
whole  matter.  The  ancient  inspired  writers  never  asked  for 
the  descent  of  judgment  on  their  own  personal  account  simply, 
but  always  as  a  vindication  and  assertion  of  eternal  righteous 
ness.  "  Let  Thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord,''  and  mine  enemy 
was  prayed  against  only  because  he  was  primarily  God's 
enemy. 

"  The  old  saints  held  the  belief  that  the  reign  of  God's 
righteousness  on  earth  demanded  that  the  wicked  should  be 
rooted  out  of  the  earth.  This  was  their  principle — 'The 
righteous  shall  inherit  the  earth.'  'The  wicked  shall  be 
swept  out  of  it.'  '  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.'  There 
are  two  things  we  must  remember,  however,  in  considering 
these  prayers  for  the  extermination  of  the  ungodly.  The  first 
is  that  these  prayers  refer  primarily,  if  not  altogether  exclu 
sively,  to  the  government  of  God  upon  this  earth.  When  the 
psalmist  prays  that  the  wicked  may  be  '  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  life,'  he  is  not  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  that  of  the  Old,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  earth.  He  is  not  praying  for  spiritual  and  eternal  con 
demnation  ;  he  is  praying  that  the  race  of  the  ungodly  may  be 
exterminated  from  this  world,  that  the  wicked  may  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life  as  far  as  this  earth  is  concerned. 

"  I  must  say  for  myself,  that  if  I  knew  of  any  man  or  men 
whose  continued  existence  would  be  a  blight  and  a  curse  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  if  I  knew  of  any  one  in  whom  I  was 
certain  there  was  no  possibility  of  change,  who  would  be  con 
stantly  sowing  seeds  of  evil,  I  should  feel  that  the  claims  of 
truth,  and  even  of  love,  would  drive  me  to  my  knees  to  pray 
God  that  He  would  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  do  away  with  the  pollution  of  their  existence.  The  old 
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principle  is  true ;  it  is  righteous.  Do  not  spurn  these  old, 
solemn,  terrible  denunciations  because  Christ  has  set  them  in 
a  blaze  of  love.  True  love  is  round  about  them  all;  Christ  has 
revealed  that." 

Sermons  during  the  past  weeks  have  been  full  of  echoes 
of  the  coal  strike.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  of 
Dr.  Horton,  who  has  all  along  taken  a  very  moderate  view 
of  the  question,  and  was  indeed  censured  by  the  Daily  Chron 
icle  for  proposing  a  lukewarm  resolution  to  the  Congregational 
Union.  The  remedy  for  the  labour  miseries  of  the  time,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Horton,  is  twofold  : — 

"One  condition  is,  that  all  employers  and  capitalists  shall  learn 
their  responsibility  to  share  with  their  people  the  profits  of  their 
industry,  if  not  by  an  explicit  system  of  profit-sharing,  still  by 
the  spirit  of  bountiful  dealing  in  prosperous  times  with  those 
whom  they  employ  ;  and  the  other  condition  will  be  that  the 
people  of  England  learn  a  noble  self-restraint,  and  decline  to 
increase  a  population  which  gluts  the  labour  market,  unless 
they  are  both  able  to  train  and  educate  and  prepare  their 
children  to  take  their  due  place  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
future.  And  what  does  this  mean?  A  living  wage  for  England 
depends  upon  two  principles,  which  are  principles  of  duty. 
Legislation  cannot  settle  it;  economics  cannot  settle  it;  duty 
alone  can  settle  it,  or,  as  I  should  put  it,  Christ  and  Christ 
alone  can  settle  it.  Industrial  life  has  to  be  made  ethical,  it 
has  to  be  made  Christian,  the  employers  are  to  be  made  sub 
jects  and  disciples  of  Jesus ;  they  are  to  learn,  capital  "nda 
labour  alike,  that  it  is  their  glory  to  consider  one  another,  that 
each  should  seek  the  other's  good,  should  seek  first  in  the 
world  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness." 

O.  S.  B. 
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